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and Over!” 


Do You Need General-Purpose, 
squirrel-cage motors from 1 to 200 hp? 
Call either your nearby Allis-Chalmers 
Authorized Dealer or District Office. 
They may be able to help you from 
stock right now! 





And Our Delivery Situation is im- 
proving! For reliable delivery informa- 
tion call any of over 60 District Offices 
or over 200 Allis-Chalmers Dealers. 
They have “p-to-the-minute delivery in- 
formation available to them! 


Y2 to 25,000 


Nery 


But For Large Ratings—250 to 25,000 
hp and over—your Allis-Chalmers field 
engineer is the man to call. He can 
give you expert motor advice; help you 
solve difficult drive problems involving 
large or small motors. And he'll save 
you time and money. 


Building Good Motors 


HE QUALITY of Allis-Chalmers motors 
Ti best proven by their records of 
performance. Look back at your own ex- 
perience, or ask your friends in industry 
who have “A-C” motors what they think 
of them. The answer is invariably the 
same ... ““They’re good motors, liberally 
designed, easy to service, and run year- 
after-year with little attention.” 

Whether you’re buying ¥2 hp motors 
to be designed into your product... . or 
a 25,000 hp motor for a steel mill you 
can rely on the good quality of ‘“A-C” 
motors! ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE. 

A 2400 


ALLIS-CHALMERS: 








Allis- Chalmers Motor-Building ca- 
pacity has been greatly increased. New 
methods, new equipment have been 
put to work to turn out good motors 
in greater numbers. 






for Over 50 Years 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment —Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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For Electrolytic Processes 
Ask for Bulletin 202 
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For Industrial Truck Battery Charging 
Ask for Bulletin 203 


@ Every piece of EP equipment is designed and 
built for its specific application. This factor of specialization 
... building-for-the-job, is the reason why The Electric Prod- 
ucts Company is the leader in its field. For 35 years, EP has 
been building High-Current, Low-Voltage Motor-Generators 


For Synchronous Mofors 
Ask for Bulletin 211 


and other special electrical equipment. 


@ To You as a user of direct-current in any of 
its applications, our specialized equipment means savings in 
life-time cost per unit. It also means more amperes per dollar 
... less electricity consumed. Specially-built equipment requires 
far less maintenance . . . another saving in time and money. 

@ Proof of EP superiority is yours for the ask- 
ing. Descriptive bulletins covering any of the illustrated uses 
and many other applications are available at no obligation. 
Your local EP representative will supply you, or a card to 
The Electric Products Company will secure the same results. 


EP} 
THE ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 





For Standby Battery Charging 
Ask for Bulletin 209 
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Mandatory Controls Not Needed 


If one were to judge from frequent statements by President Truman and 
from the utterances of a few other spokesmen from Washington, one would 
be justified in concluding that mandatory controls for scarce materials not only 
are inevitable but are “just around the corner.” The President and some of 
his advisers take the attitude that whether or not there is an urgent or im- 
mediate need for such controls at present, Congress should grant the administra- 
tion authority to impose the controls if and when needed. 

If Congress were to grant such authority now, it is almost certain that 
the government would lose little time in “discovering” one or more situations 
critical enough to constitute a pretext for imposing mandatory controls and 
regulations. In the minds of many in the administration, ERP and the re- 
armament program alone would provide an adequate excuse. 

Fortunately for the nation, the representatives of government and indus- 
try who have been working closely with the voluntary allocations agree- 
ments under Public Law 395 now agree that the experience of the past four 
months reveals nothing now in sight that would necessitate the use of mandatory 
| measures. So far, many of the needs that at first seemed to present insur- 

mountable difficulties have proved to be less troublesome than expected. In 
fact, the tonnage of steel requiring attention even under the voluntary alloca- 
tions program has proved to be unexpectedly small. This conclusion is based 
































id upon a thorough study of requirements in the fields of railroad equipment; farm 
0 ; machinery; housing; petroleum production, transportation and refining; mili- 
d- . tary equipment; and the foreign assistance program. 

as Encouraging also is the attitude of the newly appointed Secretary of Com- 
rs merce Charles Sawyer. When asked if in his opinion mandatory controls will 


be needed in the near future, Mr. Sawyer said, “The less government control 
over inflation—or enything else—the better. The program to direct scarce 


“i materials and goods to essential uses has been as successful as one could ex- 

yy pect, and we hope to be successful with it.” 

44 Barring disastrous strikes or other disturbances, the nation has reason to 

om believe it can work its way through present commitments without invoking 

y- mandatory allocations. If this belief proves to be true, untold waste, delay and 

k- confusion will be avoided. | 
es * | 


shift the major emphasis in sales from the 


fn, UNIQUE SALES COURSE: ‘ome- 


thing brand new in education awaits salesmen 


initial cost of machines to the cost per unit 


ot in the machine tool industry. It is a unique of production. It is expected that as a result 
sales training course to be conducted from July of the program sales effort will be directed more 
12 through July 23 at the Sibley College of En- toward “front office’? management and less to- 
gineering at Cornell University. ward production men, most of whom already are 
The program for this unusual course was de- firm believers in the value of new tools in the 
— veloped by the National Machine Tool Builders’ current struggle against rising costs. 





Association, American Machine Tool Distrib- 
utors’ Association, numerous industrial machine 
tool users and Cornell University. The objec- 
tives of the course are to prepare salesmen to 
act as technical consultants to users and to 


A study of the outline of the course shows 
that the “faculty” consists not only of Cornell’s 
top engineering talent but also of scores of 
executives of companies building, distributing 
and using machine tools who are well qualified 


(OVER) 
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by experience to speak authoritatively on their 
respective subjects. 

This is the first time an ambitious program 
has been developed to improve the selling of an 
entire industry. It is a highly appropriate se- 
quel to the outstanding Machine Tool Show of 
1947. Judging from the care with which this 
novel undertaking has been conceived and de- 
veloped, its sponsors are likely to score a signal 
success. —p. 54 


IMMUNITY TO CRISES?: It is amaz- 
ing how the recurrent crises which plague our 
domestic economy come and go without inflict- 
ing quite as much damage as one might expect. 

The coal strike was admittedly serious. It 
caused a severe set-back. The effect of the 
Chrysler strike cannot be determined at this 
early date. Stoppage of railroad transportation 
was averted at the eleventh hour and the terms 
of settlement still are in doubt. Another coal 
crisis is indicated. 

In spite of these threats and disturbances, in- 
dustrial production is running at a comfortable 
pace. Most of the business barometers look 
pretty good in comparison with the figures of a 
year ago. We have lost a substantial volume 
of production in intermittent strife, but the 
losses thus far do not necessarily doom 1948 
as a year of good business. Can it be possible 
that frequent exposure is developing a national 
immunity to crises? —pp. 45, 62 


* 


BARRED BY PREJUDICE: An uncer- 
cover battle is raging in Washington against the 
disposition of the Justice Department to bar the 
appointment of trade association executives to 
industry advisory committees with which vari- 
ous government departments and agencies have 
dealings. 

The fight is rather senseless in many respects 
because numerous government divisions wink at 
the Justice Department’s official attitude. Most 
capable government officials know from experi- 
ence that trade association executives frequently 
possess information about their respective in- 
dustries that is not readily available from any 
other source. Enlightened federal chiefs wel- 
come the help and advice of trade association 
personnel because it saves time and costly dup- 
lication of effort. 

The stand-offish attitude of the Justice De- 
partment stems from New Deal prejudices and 
undue suspicions as to the motives of some trade 


associations. What harm can be done if, after 
appointing a representative panel of industry 
executives to an advisory board, one or more 
trade association executives are added to sup- 
ply the overall information and viewpoint that 
is so pertinent to prompt results? —p. 50 


* 


NOBLE EXPERIMENT: 4 study made 


during the war showed that the steel industry 
buys between 35,000 and 40,000 different items. 
Last year eight of these items cost Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. $68 million. In order of dollar 
value, these eight items were scrap, coal, fuel 
oil, ferroalloys, coke, tin, brick and zinc. 
Probably these eight materials and supplies 
rank high on the list of purchases of every 
steel producer. For that reason, it is interesting 
to note that the price of each of the eight has 
increased far more since 1939 than has the price 
of the industry’s product—finished steel. 
Whereas the price of steel has advanced about 
40 per cent since 1939, the price of coal is up 
251 per cent, of petroleum products 178 per cent, 
scrap 122 per cent, tin 88 per cent, ferroalloys 
71 per cent and brick 54 per cent. Figures like 
these make the steel industry’s recent volun- 
tary price cuts look like a truly noble experi- 
ment. —p. 60 


SCRAP, $4.50 PER TON: Persistent 
inability to cut the red tape that seemingly bars 
the return of available iron and steel scrap from 
abroad re-emphasizes the necessity of developing 
the utmost in ingenuity to uncover neglected 
sources of domestic scrap. 

One such source is the slag dump. Some com- 
panies have reclaimed tonnages from _ these 
dumps but others have felt that the cost was 
prohibitive. One steel producer has found that 
by installing a relatively simple gas cutting set- 
up, he can use an oxygen lance on large skulls 
and blowpipe on smaller sizes which, coupled 
with the use of explosives, yields scrap in charg- 
ing box size at a recovery cost of $4.50 per ton. 

Before finally abandoning the slag dump as 
hopeless, it may be advisable to obtain the latest 
expert opinion on methods and costs. 

—pp. 53, 94 
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How Do You Want Them? 


Do you need cold drawn mechanical tubing or cold 
finished steel bars? We have both—and many other 
steel products, all in stock for quick shipment. 

True—great demand sometimes depletes the sup- 
ply of a kind or size here and there. Still, we probably 
have the largest over-all steel stocks in the country, 
and our cold finished bar and cold drawn tubing 
stocks are particularly good. Round bars range in 
size from 1/16" to 10“ with analyses suitable for 
every application. Ryerson mechanical tubing 
stocks include sizes from 1/8” to 102" O.D. in many 
wall thickness. 

You can be confident of high quality steel when 
you draw on Ryerson stocks. For example, we 
carefully check cold finished bars for roundness, 
mechanical tubing for concentricity and both 





Hollow or Solid... 


products for straightness, finish and size accuracy. 

So whether you want them solid or hollow— 
whether you need bars or tubing—or other carbon, 
alloy and stainless steel products, call Ryerson. We 
are ready and anxious to work with you. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 





PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS 
BARS—carbon & alloy, hot PLATES—incl. safety floor plate 
rolled & cold finished SHEETS—hot & cold rolled 
TUBING —Seamless & Welded STAINLESS—Allegheny Metal 
mechanical & boiler tubes sheets, plates, bars, etc. 
STRUCTURALS—I beams, H MACHINERY & TOOLS — for 
beams, channels, angles, etc. metal working 


RYERSON STEEL 
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OXYGEN PRODUCTION |: 


WITH 

NEW SUPAIRCO OXYGEN PLANTS | 
. : 

LOWER PRICES 

LOWER PRODUCTION cost | 





LOWER MAINTENANCE COST 


Bia See To 


Backed by 18 Years of Leadership 
in This Field 














INVESTIGATE BEFORE 
INVESTING 


SUPAIRCO Single Rectification Oxygen Column, 
Equipped with Liquid Oxygen Pump. Also built in 
Double Rectification Types. 


Send for New, Illustrated Catalog 


SUPERIOR AIR PRODUCTS CO. 


128 MALVERN STREET - NEWARK 5, WN. J., U.S.A. 


Also manufacturers of Plants and Apparatus for Liquid Oxygen, Liquid Nitrogen, 
Liquid Air, Acetylene and Liquid Oxygen Containers 
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ngineering News, P. 71 


LABOR TROUBLES— Two years of comparative labor peace in the automo- 
tive industry was broken last week when 75,000 workers struck Chrysler Corp. 


plants, a move expected to affect another 75,000 workers in suppliers’ shops 
(p. 45). Observers fear the walkout may be protracted and its outcome may 
have profound influence on the labor relations of other metalworking plants 
over the remainder of the year. The strike is metalworking labor’s first big test 
of third round wage demands. 


ALLOCATIONS— Pressure for enactment of mandatory controls is slacken- 
ing in some quarters and many administration officials now believe that the 
voluntary allocations program will be adequate for needs in sight or anticipated 
(p. 43). Increased steel requirements for foreign aid, rearmament and other 
essential programs will be less than many believe. Total requirements for these 
programs are estimated at 17 to 17.5 million tons annually, as compared with 
about 14 million tons now being used. 


LASH AT GRAY MARKET— The steel industry dealt its first legal blow at 


the gray market operators in steel, who have caused the producing industry 
much embarrassment since the war. Jones & Laughlin has filed two complaints 
(p. 47) against brokers who claimed they controlled J & L ingots which were 
offered at premium prices. 


STEEL MILL PURCHASING— The tremendous job that faces the purchasing 
department of a large steel mill is related (p. 60) by H. H. Waldschmidt of 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Between 35,000 and 40,000 different items are 
purchased by steel mills, and total purchases run into almost fantastic figures. 
The job currently is complicated by (1) scarcities and (2) spiraling prices. 


BACK TO SCHOOL— Machine tool salesmen will go back to school July 12 
when the first industry-wide sales training program opens at Cornell University. 
The unique program, says the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
sponsor of the school, is designed to improve the selling of the entire industry 


(p. 54). 


BASING POINT PRICING—United States Circuit Court of Appeals at Chi- 


cago last week upheld a Federal Trade Commission order banning basing point 
pricing for the rigid conduit pipe industry (p. 49). The decision follows the U. 
S. Supreme Court ruling against basing point pricing in the cement industry; 
a year ago the circuit court upheld the cement industry’s pricing system. In its 
case against the steel industry, the FTC expects to complete presentation of 
evidence by June 15 (p. 48). 


WHAT IS NORMAL?—Hopes for return of “normal” times are a sheer illu- 
sion, steel warehouse men were told last week in Chicago (p. 46). Conditions 
that are subject to change and which constantly bring new short range and long 
range fluctuations may now be considered normal. Distributors were warned 
that further tightening in steel supply is in prospect but that the situation is not 
likely to become desperate. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES—Attempts to move iron and steel scrap from Germany 
to the United States continue to hit snags (p. 53). United States dealers are 
being organized to help expedite the return of this material. .. Modernization of 
the Great Lakes bulk freighter fleet is being sought by trading in obsolete 
vessels to the government to be used for scrap, using the proceeds to help 
finance new construction (p. 48). . . Exports of steel products (p. 49) continue 
to decline. . . Kearney & Trecker today celebrates its 50th anniversary as a 
builder of machine tools (p. 54). . . Although more than 800,000 tons of ingot 
production was lost in April as result of the coal mine strike, output for the first 
four months (p. 44) exceeds that for the comparable 1947 period. . . Trade 
association executives are protesting (p. 50) their exclusion from industry ad- 


visory committees. 


Market S:mmary, P. 129 
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‘YY Like the 
UNIFORMITY 
of Inland Steel’’ 








Experienced machine tool operators know how easily 
production can be slowed ... quality of product finish lowered... 
tool life reduced . . . when the steel they work varies in chemical 
composition or mechanical properties. These men prefer steel that’s uniform. e 
That’s why they like steel made by Inland. Uniform source of raw 
materials... uniform steelmaking procedures using the 
same modern equipment... uniform workmanship—made 
possible by Inland’s completely integrated, closely knit plant 
—explain why the uniformity of the Inland steel received 
today will be the same as that received last month...or last 
year. INLAND STEEL CO., 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Davenport, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul. 
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For Mandatory 
_ | Allocations 


Voluntary program seen ade- 
quate for channeling steel into 
essential programs. Tonnage 
to be less than originally anti- 


cipated 


WASHINGTON 
INFORMED — government officials 
generally are agreed that all pressing 
steel needs now in sight can be taken 
care of adequately by means of vol- 
untary allocations agreements under 
Public Law 395. 

They continue to follow the White 
House line that Congress should vote 
the President full standby economic 
controls—over prices, wages and dis- 
tribution of goods and materials— 
to be utilized in case of need. But 
they see no immediate need for man- 
datory controls that would regulate 
distribution, rationing and allocations. 

The current attitude was well re- 
flected when the new secretary of 
commerce, Charles Sawyer, held his 
initial press conference. He not only 
had conferred with his group of ad- 
visers in the Commerce Department, 
but he had attended a number of in- 
formative meetings, including that 
with the steel industry representa- 
tives on May 6, and had become fair- 
ly conversant with the underlying 
condition in the materials picture. 

“The less government control over 
inflation—or anything else—the bet- 
ter,” said Mr. Sawyer when asked if 
in his opinion mandatory controls will 
be needed in the near future. “The 
program to direct scarce materials 
and goods to essential uses has been 
as successful as one could expect,— 
and we hope to be successful with 
es 


Pressure Eases 


; ns . 





The petroleum industry, with its huge requirements for steel, is one of 

the major problems of the voluntary allocations program. Estimates 

submitted by the industry’s advisory committee are being screened by 
Office of Industry Co-operation 


It was in the nature of an after- 
thought that he added: “If we can’t 
accomplish it without mandatory con- 
trols, we will have to have them.” 

Allocations Needs Modest—So far 
the needs that are regarded as “press- 
ing” and as requiring attention un- 
der the voluntary allocations program 
have proved to be unexpectedly small. 
This is the conclusion following in- 
tensive study over the past four 
months by the Office of Industry 
Co-operation and by Commerce offi- 
cials as to problems of our present 
economic deficiencies. Specifically, 
that is the conclusion after thorough 
study of requirements in the fields 
of railroad equipment, farm machin- 
ery, housing, petroleum production, 
transportation and refining, military 
equipment, and the foreign assistance 
program. 

Allowing for everything now in 
sight, for all needs that possibly 
can be anticipated, the total amount 
of steel to be placed under alloca- 
tions agreements, including tonnages 
already allocated, will be around 6.5 


million tons. However, far less than 
that amount of steel is required 
for new or additional use. Of the 
6.5 million tons to be placed under 
allocations agreements, not more than 
2 million to 2.5 million tons repre- 
sent an increase over 1947 consump- 
tion. 

Suppliers Available—In view of the 
fine co-operation from the steel in- 
dustry, everybody involved agrees 
there will be no difficulty in finding 
suppliers for this increment of 2 mil- 
lion to 2.5 million tons. 

The largest program created up 
to date is that which calls for 3 
million tons of steel during 1948 for 
construction and repair of freight 
cars; this represents a net increase 
of 1 million tons over the 2 million 
tons used for freight cars in 1947. 

In the field of housing only one 
allocation agreement has been en- 
tered into so far. This covers 300,- 
000 tons of steel for consumption in 
1948 in the manufacture of warm 
air furnaces. But this tonnage repre- 
sents an increase of only 60,000 tons 
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over the 240,000 tons used in the 
manufacture of warm air furnaces 
in 1947. 

Other proposals for allocations for 
the housing industry have been turned 
down, or at least deferred. By step- 
ping up nail production and getting 
more nails into geographical areas 
in which they had been scarce no 
allocations were found necessary. For 
example, the request for steel allo- 
cations for prefabricated houses was 
rejected on the ground that with a 
prefabricated house requiring 4 to 
914 tons of steel and with a conven- 
tional type of house requiring only 
11,4 tons of steel, the creation of a 
program of prefabricated steel house 
production covered by allocations 
would represent an unwarranted use 
of steel. 

A new requirement which has been 
taken care of by an allocations pro- 
gram calls for 160,000 tons of steel 
in 1948 for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Farm Program Shelved—oOriginaliv 
a steel allocation program to get in- 
creased production of farm machin- 
ery was contemplated, but after con- 
sultation with the farm equipment 
industry, the proposal was rejected 
as not warranted. 


Three remaining programs that will 
use substantial tonnages of steel now 
are under contemplation. Of these 
the petroleum expansion program is 
rather difficult because it involves 
questions of international policy and 


of military security. Allowing for 
reasonable possibilities, informed 
opinion is that whereas the National 
Petroleum Council recently estimated 
that all petroleum expansion require- 
ments call for a total of 10 million 
tons of steel a year, only some 3 mil- 
lion tons of this total should be han- 
dled under allocations agreements. 
Also, it now is figured, this 3 million 
ton figure represents an increase of 
only 1 million tons over 1947 con- 
sumption. This figure makes allow- 
ance for contemplated expansion by 
American companies to get increased 
production of petroleum in Saudi 
Arabia and Venezuela. No agree- 
ments covering oil country goods, 
pipelines, line pipe, oil containers 
and tankers are contemplated, as pro- 
duction in these brackets is all it 
should be, or can be increased to 
maximum without allocations, and 
the current production is going en- 
tirely to meet petroleum require- 
ments. 

A number of angles to the petrole- 
um program can be taken care of 
later on without raising new alloca- 
tions problems. For instance, it now 
is proposed to fit petroleum tank car 
needs into the freight car program 
without calling for additional car 
steel. 


Little Needed for Air Program—The 
other two programs, rearmament and 
foreign economic assistance, are not 
expected to require any allocations 
assistance. On the basis of such 


Ingot Output Surpasses 1947 


STEEL production in April was more 
than 800,000 tons below the output 
of April, 1947, as the result of the 
coal miners’ strike, but total output 
for the first four months of the year, 
at 28,250,877 tons of ingots and steel 
for castings, exceeded the 27,985,500 
tons produced in the corresponding 
1947 period, according to American 
Iron & Steel Institute. Output in the 
first quarter set a peacetime record. 
Operations in the latest month were at 
80.6 per cent of capacity, compared 


with 95.8 in March and 93.8 in the 
corresponding month of 1947. 

The walkout interrupted one of the 
industry’s most active periods for 
shipment of finished products. First 
quarter shipments totaled approxi- 
mately 16,438,000 tons, and if the 
same rate could have been continued 
1948 total shipments would have ex- 
ceeded the wartime record. Sheet 
and strip shipments also were at a 
record rate, on an annual basis, in the 
quarter, totaling 4,848,200 net tons. 


Steel Ingot Production Statistics 











*Calculated 

Estimated Production—All Companies weekly Num- 

Open Hearth-—- -—Bessemer——- -——Electric—— -——Total produc- ber 

Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent tion all of 
*Net of Net of *Net of *Net of companies weeks 
1948 tons capac. tons capac. tons capac. tons capac. Net tons in mo. 
Jan 6,768,497 95.5 343,169 77.5 361,110 79.0 7,472,776 93.6 1,686,857 4.43 
*Feb. .. 6,245,338 94.3 340,596 82.3 354,270 82.9 6,940,204 93.0 1,676,378 4.14 
*“Mar. .. 6,841,57 96.6 363,235 82.0 403,322 88.2 7,608,135 95.3 1,717,412 4.43 
*Ist qtr. 19,855,413 95.5 1,047,000 80.6 1,118,702 83.4 22,021,115 94.0 1,693,932 13.00 


tApr. .. 5,654,125 82.4 185,089 43.2 


390,548 88.2 
* Revised. t Preliminary figures subject to revision. 


6,229,762 80.6 1,452,159 4.29 


For 1948, percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,599,286 net 
tons open hearth, 99,962 net tons bessemer and 103,228 net tons electric ingots and steel for cast- 
ings, total 1,802,476 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1948, as follows: Open 
hearth 83,610,690 net tons, bessemer 5,226,000 net tons, electric 5,396,770 net tons, total 94,233,460 


net tons. 
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increased production of military ina- 
teriel as will be authorized by (Cp. 
gress before it adjourns or recesses 
on June 19 or thereabouts, the in. 
crease in the need for steel will not 
be sufficient to require allocations. 
The 70-group Air Force porgram \’j] 
constitute an additional burden which 
can be assumed by the steel indus- 
try without discomfort. As to the 
tonnage of steel to be exported, the 
foreign assistance program remains 
to be finally revised, but Paul Hoff- 
man joins with Commerce officials 
in the assurance that our total steel 
exports when this program gets in 
motion will be less than the 1947 
exports of about 6.5 million tons. 

Some pig iron probably may be al- 
located under agreements, but the 
total is not expected to be important. 
So far formal allocations have been 
avoided by the willingness of pro- 
ducers to accept moderate sized ton- 
nages informally. The pig iron task 
committee will meet the OIC. on 
May 19 and 20 to consider pending 
requests for cast iron pipe, soil pipe 
and plumbing goods; total requests 
come to something under 200,000 tons 
per year more than current consump- 
tion by these industries. Some alloca- 
tions may result. 

Many Proposals Impracticable—-On 
the basis of experience to date, the 
OIC finds that of the industries in- 
vestigated for assistance under Public 
Law 395 most can get along with- 
out such acsistance. Likewise, most 
proposals to make use of certain in- 
dustries to carry out the purposes 
of the act prove impracticable. For 
example, the OIC has about come to 
the conclusion that the steel ware- 
house industry already is serving its 
function of taking care of the steel 
needs of a maximum number of small 
consumers; perhaps the warehouses 
could do an even better job if they 
were to get more steel, but no justi- 
fication has been shown for using al- 
locations to divert more steel to these 
interests under present conditions. 
Some thought continues to be given 
to the possible use of the warehouses 
in helping to erect more housing, but 
difficulties are in the way. It would 
be no simple task to set up an in- 
dustry advisory committee which 
could act as spokesman for and be 
responsible for some 2000 steel dis- 
tributors located all over the country. 

A proposal to appoint an aluminum 
industry advisory committee has met 
with a temporary setback as a result 
of assurances that the rearmament 
program should not create any major 
difficulties in connection with the 
aluminum supply. 

Little Pressure for Controls—In the 


(Please turn to Page 151) 
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Fear Long Strike at Chrysler 


Outcome of dispute expected to have large influence on 
labor-management relations in metalworking industry 
over balance of year. Army operates railroads 


FIRST major work stoppage in the 
metalworking industry resulting from 
organized labor’s campaign for a 
third round of postwar wage in- 
creases started last Wednesday when 
75,000 Chrysler Corp. employees left 
their jobs. At week’s end, prospects 
for early settlement of the dispute 
appeared dim and officials of both 
labor and management expressed the 
belief that the stoppage might last 
for weeks. 

Third round wage increases gener- 
ally have been denied by the large 
companies in the steel producing and 
metalworking fields. Practically all 
the major basic steel companies re- 
fused demands of the United Steel- 
workers for a “substantial” wage 
boost last month. General Electric Co. 
and Westinghouse Electric Corp. took 
a similar stand. A few small metal- 
working companies have’ granted 
modest adjustments. 

All metalworking management is 
watching the Chrysler strike closely 
in the belief that what happens at 
Chrysler may have a profound effect 
on the industry’s labor relations for 
the remainder of the year. 

Murray Reiterates Pledge — Philip 
Murray, president of the CIO and the 
United Steelworkers, speaking at a 
union meeting in Boston last week, 
reiterated his pledge that the steel- 
workers would stand by their no- 
strike contract, despite the refusal of 
the companies to meet the union’s 
wage demands. 

The United Electrical workers have 
extended their contracts with the big 
electrical manufacturing companies, 
but a strike against the electrical in- 
dustry is possible or even probable. 

The outcome of the Chrysler stop- 
page unquestionably will set the pat- 
tern for the automotive industry. 

Outlook Dark—Comments by union 
leaders and industry men as the 
strike started gave little promise of 
early settlement. Norman Matthews, 
head of the Chrysler UAW local, 
said: “We will give them the tough- 
est strike they have ever seen.” 

Company circles expressed the fear 
the strike might drag on most of the 
Summer. Telegrams were sent to 
Chrysler suppliers as follows: ‘“Im- 
Perative you hold further shipments 
to us but we look to you to protect 
our future position by creating sub- 
stantial inventory of raw material, 
especially steel, and holding for our 
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exclusive use. Create specified ven- 
dor bank of finished material and 
hold for future shipments.” 


Just before the strike started, the 
union had dropped its wage demand 
from 30 cents to 17 cents an hour. 
Company had renewed its offer of 6 
cents an hour. 

In newspaper advertisements the 
company said it would not take the 
easy course of purchasing peace. “We 
do not believe that in the long run it 
will do any good for our employees 
or for anybody else connected with 
this company for us to try to pur- 
chase peace with the union at this 
time.” 

Idleness as result of the Chrysler 
strike may reach 150,000, about half 
of which are employed by suppliers. 

Railroads Under U. S. Control 


Meanwhile the nation’s railroads are 
operating under control of the United 
States Army, after being taken over 
by the government May 10 on the 
eve of the threatened railroad strike. 


Steel Producers Warn 
Union on T-H Compliance 


Basic steel producers have notified 
the United Steelworkers of America- 
CIO that they will not negotiate new 
contracts unless the union first com- 
plies with the non-Communist pro- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley Act, ac- 
cording to Philip Murray, president 
of the union. 

The steelworkers’ union has been the 
nation’s major holdout against the 
Taft-Hartley law; the union execu- 
tive committee has voted not to use 
the facilities of the National Labor 
Relations Board under the act and is 
seeking a court test of the constitu- 
tionality of the law. 

Most steel wage contracts run un- 
til April, 1949, and the stand taken 
by the companies will not affect cur- 
rent contracts. It may have serious 
effects on 1949 bargaining. 





Present, Past and Pending 





@ TWO GOVERNMENT OFFICES MERGED 





WASHINGTON—Office of Materials Distribution has been consolidated 
with the Office of Domestic Commerce. H. B. McCoy, who has di- 
rected both of them, will continue in charge of the consolidated unit. 


@ ROCKFORD, ILL., PLANT OFFERED FOR SALE 


CHICAGO—The Rockford, Ill., war surplus plant leased to Sundstrand 
Machine Tool Co. until Apr. 1, 1950, is offered for sale by War Assets 
Administration, with occupancy available at expiration of the pres- 
ent lease. Bids are being accepted by WAA's real property office, 
Navy Pier, Chicago, until June 30. 


@ GE PUTS JET ENGINE CENTER INTO OPERATION 


LYNN, MASsS.—General Electric Co. has put into operation its new 
$25 million center here for development, testing and production of 
aircraft jet engines. 


@ HOFFMAN TO RESIGN AS CED CHAIRMAN 


NEW YoRK—Resignation of Paul G. Hoffman as chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development, New York, will be accepted 
and his successor announced at a dinner to be given in his honor 
Thursday in New York by CED trustees. The resignation results 
from demands on his time by his new position, administrator of the 
Economic Co-operation Administration. 


@ McGILL COMPANY CUTS BEARING PRICES 


VALPARAISO, IND.—McGill Mfg. Co. Inc. has made reductions averag- 
ing 15 per cent on roller bearings. 


@ CHERRY-BURRELL CO. BUYS FOUNDRY 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—Sheboygan Foundry Co. has sold its plant here to 


Cherry-Burrell Corp., Chicago, which has leased the foundry since 
May, 1945. 


@ YOUNG RADIATOR CO. PURCHASES PLANT 
RACINE, WIS.—Young Radiator Co., this city, has purchased the Mat- 


toon, Ill., plant formerly occupied by Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co. 














Tighter Steel Supply Indicated 


Warehouse men told more belt hitching necessary with 
steelmakers under strain to meet aid and defense needs 
though overall outlook is not as black as painted 


FURTHER tightening in steel supply 
will be experienced over coming 
months but the situation will not nec- 
esserily become so desperate as to 
warrant resort to mandatory alloca- 
tions. 

That was the consensus of various 
speakers at the 39th annual meeting 
of the American Steel Warehouse 
Association in Chicago last week. 
Both steel mill men and warehouse 
operators attending the meeting in- 
sisted that the difficult distributing 
problems confronted can best be 
worked out by the industry itself 
working closely with consumers. 

As a matter of fact, the outlook 
for supply has been painted blacker 
than it really is. David F. Austin, 
sales vice president, United States 
Steel Corp. of Delaware, Pittsburgh, 
told the 400 distributors attending 
the meeting that impact of European 
requirements, allocations for critica] 
domestic programs, and the national 
defense over the remainder of this 
year will be substantially less than 
many persons have been led to be- 
lieve. 

Take Another Hitch—The added 
burden of these programs on steel 
supply will make it necessary for 
most manufacturers to take another 
hitch in their belts, Mr. Austin said, 
pointing out that the combined steel 
needs of the European, domestic al- 
locations and national defense pro- 
grams will total somewhere between 
17 or 17% million tons of steel. 

“Were it necessary to divert any 
such tonnage as this from shipments 
to the remaining producers of civil- 
ian goods in this country, it would 
create an extremely critical situa- 
tion,” he said. ‘Actually, no such 
burden is involved, for the steel in- 
dustry already is shipping somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 14 million 
tons to these same groups for the 
same purposes.” 

Domestic Allocations — Discussing 
domestic allocations, Mr. Austin said 
that to date various segments of im- 
portant industries have been con- 
ferring with government agencies on 
their problems. 

“The first program to be com- 
pletely formalized is the domestic 
freight car program,” Mr. Austin 
said. “It is known as Voluntary Plan 
No. 1 and is now in operation. It 
calls for the steel industry to provide 
approximately 750,000 tons per quar- 
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ter to make possible a _ substantial 
maintenance and repair program, as 
well as the production of 10,000 new 
freight cars per month. 

“The atomic energy program has 
been established as Voluntary Plan 
No. 2. While not as yet formalized, 
its requirements for the next eight 
months have been established at 
160,000 tons with 135,000 of the total 





DAVID F. AUSTIN 
Vice president, United States Steel Corp. of 
Delaware 


scheduled for shipment in the third 
and fourth quarters of this year. 

Petroleum Industry Needs—‘The 
petroleum industry also has now for- 
mally filed its report with the De- 
partment of Commerce. You have all 
seen the publicity which some weeks 
ago identified these requirements on 
an annual basis as being in excess 
of 10 million tons. The press reports, 
however, were somewhat misleading; 
for the petroleum people, in an ef- 
fort to present a comprehensive pic- 
ture, included in their initial report 
requirements for such allied needs as 
containers, tankers, and tank cars, 
as well as a myriad of other end 
products not normally considered as 
being specifically part, of this in- 
dustry.” 

That the present generation in 
the steel warehouse industry may 
never again see normal times, was 
the view expressed by Walter S. 
Doxsey, president of the warehouse 
association. Actually what many con- 


sider normal would be utopia ciar- 
acterized by voracious demands f:om 
customers, ample supplies of sicel, 
price stability and untaxed profits, a 
quiescent and harmonious labor s\tu- 
ation, competition that is just good, 
clean fun, and subsidies from pater- 
nalistic steel producers. 

The normal procedures for pricing 
steel were developed before the war 
and they were in harmony with mill 
pricing factors consisting of mill bas: 
prices and a few mill extras, the 
speaker said. Warehouses didn’t need 
a book of extras as big as a telephone 
directory or a mechanical calculator 
to determine their selling prices. Most 
of the commonly used sizes were 
available at base prices and so were 
other mill services incidental to pro- 
duction and shipping of an order. 
Today, however, virtually no steel 
mill products can be had at published 
mill base prices. Every size of hot- 
rolled bars takes a siZe extra. This 
is also true of other commonly used 
products. 

Amateur Pricing — ‘Present mill 
pricing methods suggest an amateur 
salesman trying to include a new 
overcoat or a new suit in every one 
of his expense accounts,” Mr. Doxsey 
said. ‘This anomaly of putting a mill 
base price on a product and having 
none of that product available at that 
price will most certainly introduce 
innovations into warehouse pricing 
practices. 

The role of government in la- 
bor relations was discussed at the 
meeting by Cyrus S. Ching, director, 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service. 

Also prominent on the 2-day pro- 
gram was Dr. George S. Benson, presi- 
dent, Harding College, who eloquently 
pleaded for industry to be on guard 
against those forces seeking to 
change the American system to 4a 
philosophy of life which would rob 
the individual of his freedom. 

Economic Situation — James D. 
Mooney, chairman and president, Wil- 
lys-Overland Motors Inc., Toledo, in a 
talk “What Kind of Money,” gave 4 
realistic appraisal of the economic 
situation today especially as it is af- 
fected by government fiscal and 
money policies. 

A feature of one session of the 
meeting was the presentation of 
slides showing industry progress over 
the past year or so in the way of new 
plant and facilities. New facilities 
shown included those of Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, Hickinbotham 
Bros. Ltd., Stockton, Calif.; Marsh 
Steel Corp., North Kansas City, Mo.; 
Indianapolis Machinery & Supply 
Co., Indianapolis; Paterson-Leitch 
Co., Cleveland; Woodbury & Co., Port- 
land, Oreg.; U. S. Steel Supply ©o., 
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« Louis plant; Peden Iron & Steel 
( Houston, Tex.; Williams & Co, 
Cincinnati plant; Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc.; Brace-Mueller Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Vir. Doxsey was re-elected presi- 
dent and the following vice presi- 
ients were elected: H. V. Douglas, 
Central Steel & Wire Co., Chicago; 
F. H. Lovejoy, Wheelock, Lovejoy & 
Co. Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

F. C. Flosi, A. M. Castle & Co., Chi- 
cago, was re-elected treasurer, and 
E. D. Graff, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The 1949 convention will be held in 
Atlantic City. 


J&L Sues Brokers for 
Gray Market Offer 


STEEL producers lashed out at gray 
market operators in steel last week 
in two court actions filed at Detroit 
and Chicago. The complaints were 
filed by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, against Harry C. Ed- 
wards, Detroit, and Howard Kimble, 
Chicago, an associate of Edwards. 

Edwards and Kimble are charged 
with offering to sell 7500 tons of 
J & L ingots per month, for a period 
of a year, to Ford Motor Co. at a 
gray market price of $75 a ton. Pub- 
lished mill price at the time the offer 
was made was $36 a ton. 

According to the complaint, the de- 
fendants claimed to have control of 
twice that amount of ingots at J & L. 
The company charges the representa- 
tions of Edwards and Kimble were 
untrue and damaging to the reputa- 
tion and goodwill of the company. 
Damages in excess of $100,000 are 
asked. 

The complaint relates that Ed- 
wards and Kimble approached the 
Ford Motor Co. with their offer of 
ingots. Ford purchasing executives 
contacted J & L and told of the offer. 
Arrangements were made between 
Ford and the steel company to have 
Herbert Johnson, assistant to the 
vice president in charge of sales at 
J & L sit in at a conference between 
Ford purchasing officials and the 
brokers. Johnson was not identified 
to the brokers as a J & L representa- 
tive and Edwards and Kimble as- 
sumed he was a member of the Ford 
organization. At this conference the 
Apr. 12 ingot sale offer was repeated. 

Affidavits filed by Ford and J & L 
officials state that the company does 
not sell ingots; that Edwards and 
Kimble are unknown to J & L; that 
ho arrangement exists with them or 
anyone else for the sale of J & L 
ingots. 
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Furnace Men Plan for Defense 


Committee to draw up war mobilization plan named by 
Industrial Furnace Manufacturers Association. New pres- 
ident advocates rapid equipment depreciation 


TWO MEASURES aimed at strength- 
ening the country’s war potential 
were outlined at the 18th annual 
meeting of the Industrial Furnace 
Manufacturers Association Inc. at 
Hot Springs, Va., May 3-5. 

Acting to prevent a repetition of 
the confused situation which occurred 
within the industry at the begin- 
ning of the last war, the group ap- 





CARY H. STEVENSON 


Newly elected president, Industrial Furnace 
Manufacturers Association 


pointed an industry war mobilization 
committee to draft a plan for presen- 
tation to the Facilities Division of 
the Munitions Board. Heading this 
committee is the past-president of 
IFMA, William Adam Jr., Ajax 
Electric Co. Inc., Philadelphia. 

The other suggestion, advocated as 
a means of promoting greater pro- 
ductive capacity for defense and for 
the European Recovery Program, pro- 
vides for changed government tax 
policy to allow more rapid amortiza- 
tion of capital equipment. 

Greater Understanding Needed — 
IFMA’s new president, Cary H. 
Stevenson, vice president, Lindberg 
Engineering Co., Chicago, said such 
a policy has the support of both ma- 
jor political parties but “has been 
neglected because of lack of under- 
standing of its importance and of 
the benefits obtainable.” He regards 


its adoption ‘a most important de- 
fense measure of great value to the 
country whether or not war comes.”’ 

Present tax laws require deprecia- 
tion over twenty years on heat treat- 
ing and melting furnaces and ma- 
chine tools. Change to a three-year 
depreciation period during which 
time full reserves for replacement of 
the equipment would be accumulated 
would stimulate modernization and 
expansion of the country’s produc- 
tive capacity. Such a policy, Mr. 
Stevenson believes, would encourage 
use of modern automatic high-speed 
equipment which would raise produc- 
tivity and improve working condi- 
tions. In the case of industria] fur- 
naces and ovens, it would effect a 
savings in heating gas, oil and elec- 
tric power by promoting use of mod- 
ern, efficient units. It would, further- 
more, tend “to smooth out govern- 
ment income, decreasing it during 
times of business expansion and in- 
creasing it relatively during times of 
low industrial activity, because lower 
depreciation charges during such 
times mean higher profits and more 
taxes.” 

Business Outlook Bright As the 
result of a quarterly survey of trends 
of inventories, deliveries and prices 
conducted by the association, the 
group was told that the business con- 
ditions in the industry over the re- 
mainder of the year are expected to 
be as good as, or better than, at 
present. 

Other features of the meeting in- 
clude a talk by Joseph Gray Jack- 
son, William Steell Jackson & Sons, 
Philadelphia, outlining some of the 
pitfalls in patents and using specific 
cases to show what may and may not 
be done with patents under different 
conditions. Hal Burnett, editor, In- 
dustrial Marketing, presented analy- 
ses of advertising of several IFMA 
member companies during the past 
six months. A report on IFMA’s prize 
contest for the best descriptive 
articles on modern industrial fur- 
nace and oven installations appear- 
ing in the trade press was also made. 


New Directors — Elected to two- 
year terms as IFMA directors were 
the following: J. J. Walker, C. I. 
Hayes Inc., Providence, R. I.; J. Earl 
Frazier, Frazier-Simplex Inc., Wash- 
ington, Pa.; F. W. Brooke, Swindell- 
Dressler Corp., Pittsburgh; and D. A. 
Campbell, Bryant Heater Co., Cleve- 
land. 








Subsidy for 
New Iron Ore 


Boats Sought 


MODERNIZATION of the Great 
Lakes iron ore fleet through federal 
government subsidy is being sought 
by a dozen steamship companies. 

‘Their first action in this unprece- 
dented peacetime move was to apply 
to the U. S. Maritime Commission for 
a trade-in value on 35 boats. Dur- 
ing the war, lakes ship owners re- 
ceived trade-in allowances for old ves- 
sels, but peacetime use of this type 
of government subsidy has been con- 
fined to the ocean-going merchant 
marine. 

Urging the companies to file for 
government help was Rep. Alvin F. 
Weichel (Rep., O.), chairman, House 
merchant marine committee, who 
argues that new ships are needed to 
supply the steel industry with suf- 
ficient ore. Objective this year, he 
said, is to obtain government trade- 
in money to start construction on 20 
new lake ships. However, C. H. 
McDaniel, chief, government aids di- 
vision, Maritime Commission, said a 
decision on the applications would 
not be reached for some time inas- 
much as there is now no money for 
such trade-in allowances. 

Operators receiving such an allow- 
ance agree to use the funds for new 
ship construction. The government 
sells the old vessels for scrap, taking 
a substantial loss. Mr. McDaniel said 
the average trade-in allowance by the 
government for old ships was about 
$60 a ton, or from a fifth to a fourth 
of the cost of new ship replacement. 

The ore fleet consists of 257 ships, 
70 per cent of them between 20 and 
40 years old. 

Included among companies apply- 
ing for trade-in allowances are: Col- 
umbia Transportation Co., Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., Kinsman Transit Co., 
Buckeye Steamship Co., Midland 
Steamship Line, Reiss Steamship Co., 
Interlake Steamship Co., Wilson 
Transit Co., Pioneer Steamship Co., 
Great Lakes Steamship Co., all of 
Cleveland, and the Mahoning Steam- 
ship Co. and Bethlehem Transporta- 
tion Co., both of New York. 


Ferro Enamel Corp. 
Holds Furnace School 


Problems connected with success- 
ful operation of enameling furnaces 
used in manufacture of refrigerators, 
stoves, washing machines and plumb- 
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ing appliances were discussed at a 
furnace school sponsored by Ferro 
Enamel Corp., Cleveland, May 11 and 
12. Attending the two-day session 
were more than 40 maintenance 
men from manufacturing and jobbing 
concerns. 

Continuous furnace maintenance 
costs and methods of minimizing 
them received close attention. E. W. 
Dany, chief engineer, Ferro Enamel 
Corp., warned that in most instances 
manufacturers will find it cheaper 
to keep their furnaces operating over 
weekends and holidays. 

Specific maintenance and operating 
hints were given for refractory muf- 
fle, radiant tube and electrically 
heated furnaces. 


FTC Expects 
To Rest Steel 
Case in June 


THE GOVERNMENT expects that 
it will practically complete by June 
15 its presentation of evidence of 
an illegal price agreement in the steel 
industry, according to Lynn C, Paul- 
son, trial attorney for the Federal 
Trade Commission. Hearings have 
been recessed to May 24 and are ex- 
pected to stretch through that week 
and the week of May 31, after which 
the government will rest for a recap- 





Oil Burners—Factory shipments 
of oil burners in February dropped 
to the lowest monthly level in over 
two years, at 24,917 units. This 
was 40 per cent less than were 
shipped in January. Of the total, 
residential type accounted for 22,- 
473 units, with the remaining 
2,444 being commercial and indus- 
trial types. Order backlogs de- 
clined 10 per cent from January 
to 134,901 units, which figure is 
87 per cent under unfilled orders 
at the end of February, 1947. 
Census Bureau, Commerce Dept. 


Porcelain Enameled Products- 
Value of selected porcelain enam- 
eled metal-base products manufac- 
tured in February was $4.5 mil- 
lion during February, compared 
with $4.6 million in January. The 
February total included $905,396 
worth of goods enameled on a job- 
bing basis and $3,595,480 worth of 
finished enameled products. Census 
Bureau, Commerce Dept. 


Water Heaters— Shipments of 
nonelectric water heaters totaled 
159,134 units valued at $6.8 mil- 
lion in February, a decrease of 10 
per cent from the 176,736 units 
shipped in January. February 
production was also down to 165,- 
013 units from 182,034 in Janu- 
ary. Direct-fired water heaters 
accounted for 89 per cent of total 
production. Census Bureau, Com- 
merce Dept. 


Domestic Heating Stoves—Fei- 
ruary production of heating stoves 





Facts for Industry... 


(As reported by government agencies) 


was 351,333 units, 15 per cent less 
than was produced in January. 
Shipments, totaling 261,925 units 
valued at $6.5 million, were also 
substantially below the 316,254 
units and $7.6 million value of 
January. Gas heating stoves ac- 
counted for 45 per cent of total 
production; kerosene, gasoline and 
fuel oil stoves for 40 per cent; and 
coal and wood stoves for 15 per 
cent. Census Bureau, Commerce 
Dept. 


Car Registrations—-A total of 
37,402,230 privately owned cars 
and commercial vehicles was reg- 
istered in the United States last 
year. This was 10.2 per cent 
above 1946 registrations. Auto- 
mobiles and taxis accounted for 
30,750,568 units. In addition, 434,- 
741 motorcycles and motor scoot- 
ers were registered, 39 per cent 
more than in the previous year. 
Public Roads Administration, Fed- 
eral Works Agency. 


Malleable Iron Castings—At 86,- 
767 short tons, shipments of mal- 
leable iron castings in March were 
the largest since the series was 
started in 1923. March shipments 
were 15 per cent above the Febru- 
ary total. Of the March total, 58 
per cent were shipped to the trade 
and the remaining 36,750 tons were 
for the producers’ own use. New 
orders booked, less cancellations, 
for sale to the trade were 43,921 
tons in March, 5 per cent less than 
bookings in February. Census Bu- 
reau, Commerce Dept. 
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ation of the record. After that it 
quickly fill in any gaps found to 

rhe cross-examination of Walter S. 
Tower, American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute president who was on the 
stand when tke hearings were re- 
cessed on May 7, was concerned 
largely with the steel industry’s 
splendid record of co-operation in 
the public interest. It was shown 
that on all occasions, without excep- 
tion, when the institute and the indus- 
try have been called on for co-opera- 
tion they have responded fully. Such 
co-operation as that extended to the 





HITS BASE PRICING 


United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, 
Chicago, last week upheld an 
order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission forbidding the rigid 
steel conduit industry from sell- 
ing conduit on the basing point 
price system heretofore used by 
the industry. Opinion was hand- 
ed down by Judge Otto Kerner 
and concurred in by Judges 
William Sparks and Sherman 
Minton. The court said an en- 
forcement decree will be entered 
in line with the opinion. Decision 
of the court followed the recent 
ruling by the United States Su- 
preme Court in the cement case. 











War Production Board, Army and 
Navy during World War II was 
stressed. Mr. Tower is to be recalled 
for further cross-examination. 


A break for the respondents’ at- 
torneys came when Trial Examiner 
Frank Hier ruled they are entitled 
to a more extensive cross-examina- 
tion of the various steel company wit- 
nesses, mainly sales executives, who 
vouched for the authenticity of extra 
cards, price announcements and other 
price data submitted by their com- 
panies in response to subpoenas is- 
sued by the FTC. The steel company 
attorneys will seek to show there 
was no collusion in the compilation 
and publication of extra cards and 
price announcements. They wish to 
show also that the announced prices 
and extras were not always adhered 
to. 

During the hearings to start May 
24, Mr. Paulson’s major effort will be 
to introduce in the record a large 
humber of charts showing the loca- 
ons of basing points for the vari- 
ous products, together with capacity 
of plants at the various locations, 
plus names of the companies owning 
and operating these plants. 
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Steel Export Decline Continues 


TONNAGE of iron and steel products 
exported by the United States con- 
tinued to decline substantially in 
February, and at 430,954 net tons 
was well below the monthly average 
of 549,274 net tons in 1947. 


As in previous months the leading 
export product, tonnagewise, was tin 
plate and tagger’s tin, accounting for 
54,407 net tons. Black steel sheets 
were next at 44,019 net tons, followed 
by unfabricated plates, other than 
boiler, at 32,326 net tons, standard 
rails 32,287 net tons, and hot-rolled 
carbon steel bars 31,857 net tons. 

Details of American ferrous’ ex- 
ports as reported by the Department 
of Commerce are shown in the table 
below. 

Total U. S. exports were higher in 
March, reaching $1141 million com- 
pared with $1086 million during 
February, but were 11 per cent be- 
low the 1947 monthly rate. Accord- 
ing to the department the export in- 


crease centered in machinery and ve- 
hicles, meat and meat products, and 
textile fibers and manufactures. 

While exports are generally below 
last year’s level, imports have been 
above the 1947 average, and in fact 
in March reached a new peak of 
$666.2 million. This compares with 
$582 million in February, $545.8 mil- 
lion in January, and a monthly aver- 
age in 1947 of $477.6 million. 

Import gains were widespread, tex- 
tile fibers and manufactures and 
wood and paper products leading the 
rise. Only in inedible animal products 
and chemicals were declines noted. 

Exports of nonmetallic minerals 
were valued at $103.7 million in 
March, metals and manufactures, ex- 
cept machinery and _ vehicles, at 
$106.8 million, and machinery and 
vehicles at $366 million. Imports of 
these categories in March were, re- 
spectively: $62.5 million; $65.7 mil- 
lion; and $14.3 million. 


U. S. EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL—FEBRUARY 


(Net Tons) 


Semi-Finished and Finished Products: 
Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars. 
Wire rods Phe Ghd Gh sw ies 
Skelp 
Iron bars oat ; 
Concrete reinforcement ‘pars. , 

Steel bars, cold finished ... 
Other steel bars (excluding alloy). 
Se ae ae era 
Welding rods, electric 

Boiler plate ........ 

Other plates, not fab. . 

Plates, fab., punched or ‘shaped 
Iron sheets, black area 
Steel sheets, black 

Galvanized sheets ...... 

Strip steel, cold rolled 

Strip steel, hot rolled .. $4 
Tin plate and tagger’s tin ...... 
Terne plate (incl. long ternes)... 
Structural shapes, plain : 
Structural shapes, fab. 

Frames and sashes 

Sheet piling i ae ey 
Rails, 60 lb. per yard and over. 


Rails, less than 60 lbs. per yard . pale hel 


Rails, relaying ... es Pere 
Splice bars and tie plates. Sere eee 


Frogs and switches MOE Sis ese os von nese. 


A, Sree eee 
Railroad bolts, nuts, and washers... 
Car wheels, tires and axles 3 
Seamless black pipe ...... 

Seamless casing and oil line pipe. 
Seamless boiler tubes ¥ : 
Welded black pipe ........ 

Welded galvanized pipe a 

Welded casing and oil line pipe. 
Welded boiler tubes ............ 
Other pipe and soe eat - 

Plain wire = He 
Galvénized wire 

Barbed wire 

Woven wire fencing 
Woven wire screen cloth 
Wire rope and strand 
Wire nails ‘ SS Waele 
Other wire and manufactures epee 
Horseshoe nails ..... 

Tacks te IN Se a ee 
Other nails, incl. staples ..... 


Bolts, nuts, rivets and washers, except railroad 


Forgings 
Horseshoes 


TOTAL 





Source: United States Department of Commerce. 


* Included with seamless 


Year January February 
1947 1948 1948 
490,765 £1,590 27,677 
71,237 4,834 4,129 
67,403 5,969 4,552 
34,755 1,032 368 
248,205 13,924 11,243 
106,301 6,899 5,239 
535,421 39,797 31,857 
207,999 14,270 5,508 
14,844 945 1,306 
32,560 2,361 3,217 
530,265 37,002 32,326 
37,231 2,208 1,151 
30,216 1,828 2,220 
568,867 42,308 14,019 
74,603 4,396 4,115 
89,621 6,587 5,122 
106,850 7,346 7,264 
609,509 55,168 54,407 
12,851 646 513 
{ 754,182 } 29,813 28,946 
} { 17,347 12,088 
{ 42,830 ) 176 279 
) { 5,112 4,106 
) 42,445 32,287 
: 500,584 ; 752 414 
H 9,950 1,033 
f ) 13,085 6,750 
on 157,820 | 1,220 25 
) 1,163 1,059 
| 787 598 
- 88,646 3,702 3,472 
18,723 1,419 1,568 
333,498 14,307 17,773 
69,955 4,526 3,090 
91,133 D220 6,701 
70,221 3,821 3,391 
. 12,916 23,206 
bd 123 69 
101,853 6,564 6,933 
84,382 6,572 6,377 
101,026 7,830 3,412 
78,864 7,251 3,661 
12,378 1,300 1,315 
5,986 477 488 
30,785 1,128 1,452 
25,755 1,794 1,781 
52,068 5,182 3,595 
} &9 92 
; 15,995 } 347 348 
| 1,191 827 
48,325 7,489 »,039 
35,870 2,515 2,139 
900 37 7 
6,591,282 500,767 430,954 
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Hot fight is on to get Justice Department to remove its 
ban on appointment of trade association executives to 
industry advisory committees 


A HOT behind-the-scenes fight is go- 
ing on in Washington to get the Jus- 
tice Department to remove its ban 
on appointment of trade association 
executives to industry advisory com- 
mittees with which the government 
has dealings. Protests have been 
made to the Justice Department it- 
self where, it is said, nobody below 
the attorney general personally feels 
he has any authority in the matter. 
In addition, protests are raining in 
on members of Congress. The prote- 
stants, of course, are trade associa- 
tion officers, and the complaints have 
been coming in particularly from 
groups at Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 

The trade association men take 
this general attitude: “We know our 
industries; that is why we are paid 
by our associations. We know our 
industries better, as a rule, than any 
single member of those industries. 
We have the statistics, the contacts, 
and we are informed about the poli- 
cies of individual producers. Further- 
more, we have the time to devote to 
representing our industries. There- 
fore, when the government wants 
anything from an industry, the trade 
association executives ought to be 
called in—at least in the capacity of 
advisers and observers.” 

The Justice policy ruling dates 
back to New Deal days and seems to 
have originated in a fear that trade 
associations may be actual or poten- 
tial hotbeds of agreements and con- 
spiracies to control prices and other- 
wise restrain trade—and that there- 
fore the government should have its 
dealings with the manufacturers 
themselves rather than with the 
trade associations. 


Wink at Policy—Most departments 
and agencies ignore or wink at the 
Justice policy. The War Production 
Board and Office of Price Adminis- 
tration leaned heavily upon trade as- 
sociation men, at least unofficially, 
to accomplish their tasks during 
World War II. Most government 
units make no bones about calling 
in trade associations. Interior De- 
partment follows that practice right 
along; when it recently was called on 
to estimate steel requirements of the 
petroleum industry, for example, it 
turned the job over bag and bag- 
gage to the officers and directors of 
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the National Petroleum Council. The 
Navy deals with various trade or- 
ganizations, notably the Navy In- 
dustrial Association. The Air Force 
deals with many associations, partic- 
ularly the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation of America. The Army deals 
with many associations, and particu- 
larly with the Army Ordnance Asso 
ciation. Agriculture finds that it can 
get things done effectively and expe- 
ditiously by calling in the secretary 
or manager of one or more agricul- 
tural associations rather than groups 
of farmers, dairymen, cattle men, 
sheep men, etc. The Munitions Board 
has at least half a dozen trade asso- 
ciation executives on its industry ad- 
visory committees. 

The current wave of criticism has 
been stirred up largely by the exclu- 
sion of trade association men from 
the meetings in the Commerce De- 
partment held for the purpose of set- 
ting up voluntary allocations agree- 
ments under Public Law 395. Trade 
association men are especially galled 
because in a number of cases they 
have advised with Commerce offi- 
cials in advance of meetings—and 
then have been denied the opportu- 
nity even to sit in at these meetings. 
The Commerce Department, in set- 
ting up regulations for the Office of 
Industry Co-operation last January, 
ruled that the industry committees 
called in under Public Law 395 must 
consist of the industrialists them- 
selves, with no provision for trade 
association executives, and no recog- 
nition of the trade associations as 
such. 

One of the reasons behind this 
Justice Department attitude, of 
course, is the fear that the govern- 
ment, by inviting trade association 
executives into these industry ad- 
visory meetings, would give adde«! 
prestige to trade associations and. 
in fact, practically force all compa- 
nies in an industry to become mem- 
bers of the trade association of that 
industry in order to be “in the 
know.” 


Anomalous Attitude—Trade asso- 
ciation men point out that this at- 
titude, to say the least, is anomalous 
in the case of the Commerce De- 
partment. For Commerce, while de- 
nying trade association men access 


to industry advisory committee meet- 
ings of the Office of Industry (po. 
operation, at the same time is en. 
couraging trade association activi- 
ties through its Trade Association 
Division. First organized by Her. 
bert Hoover when he served as sec- 
retary of commerce, this division 
languished during the war but since 
has been reinvigorated on the theory 
that business and industry are more 
efficient and contribute more effec- 
tively to our economic needs when 
served by a live trade association. 


“That,” one trade association man 
remarked to STEEL, “is what you 
might call talking out of both sides 
of your mouth at the same time.” 


Trade association men have one 
criticism of the OIC policy which, 
brought out into the open, might 
prove to have repercussions. It is 
one that might well lead to hearings 
and strong expressions from mem- 
bers of Congress. 


“When the OIC invites industrial- 
ists to attend its industry meetings 
it does its own deciding as to who 
will be invited,” one trade associa- 
tion executive remarked in reference 
to this particular complaint. “If you 
examine the list of names of those 
invited you will find that the lead- 
ers of the industry and a number of 
small interests are included. In other 
words, the group invited is a selected 
one and by no means includes the 
whole industry. Just what factors 
are considered in determining the 
selection I do not know. However, the 
end result is that a selected few 
people from an industry are called 
into the meeting to discuss or per- 
haps decide matters of moment to 
everybody in the industry. And yet 
the industry in general, and particu- 
larly the small concerns have no way 
of informing themselves as to what 
happened. The only information that 
is made public is a news release which 
may or may not be complete as to 
what took place. 


“So exclusion of the trade associ- 
ation executives has the effect of 
discriminating against large num- 
bers of interested people by denying 
them important information which 
is imparted to a favored few. This 
discrimination becomes more pro- 
nounced when the OIC later names 
the members of industry advisory 
committees. Obviously the way to 
cure that situation is to have the 
trade association men in on all the 
meetings. They can give valuable as- 
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A recently installed American MonoRail Overhead Handling 
System at the Wire Rope Division of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation not only saves time and labor, but also increases 
safety and improves quality of production. 


All manual lifting of coils has been eliminated. Coils loaded in 
special racks are stacked three tiers high in the warehouse. 
Operator of MonoTractor Carrier has access to all racks for quick 
transfer of coils to the winding reels. Labor requirements for 
materials handling has been substantially reduced. Injuries from 
lifting have been almost eliminated. Stoppage caused by wire 
kinks and other damage when handled manually have been 
reduced by overhead handling. 


Operator of MonoTractor Carrier can deposit or z ‘ e e 
iiak cathe df dito di sey davl ie ha cdedhinine. Let an American MonoRail Engineer show you that automatic 
handling pays and saves. 
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Sistance along advisory lines, in ad- 
dition to sitting in as observers. 

“As to the charge that such recog- 
nition would tend to force companies 
to join the trade associations in their 
industries,” he added, “that is the 
bunk. Almost without exception, all 
companies in the different industries 
are members of industry trade as- 
sociations; there are very few lone 
wolves.” 


ECA Organization Develops 


Organization of a staff to adminis- 
ter the United States multibillion dol- 
lar program to promote European 
recovery moves forward under Paul 
G. Hoffman, administrator of the 
Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion. 

From the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Mr. Hoffman has 
drawn Prof. Richard M. Bissell Jr. 
to serve as assistant deputy adminis- 
trator of ECA. Mr. Bissell, 38, has 
been serving as a consultant to ECA. 
He has had considerable government 
service experience, as well as hav- 
ing served as consultant for various 
corporations. In addition he has 
written numerous articles on eco- 
nomics. 


For comptroller, Eric L. Kohler, 


age 55, a consulting accountant in 
Chicago, has been selected. From 1928 
to 1931 he was comptroller for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Formerly 
a professor of accounting at North- 
western University, Mr. Kohler served 
government posts, 


in wartime and 


WINDOWS of WASHINGTON 


also has written extensively in the 
field of accounting and tax adminis- 
tration. 

Another appointment is that of 
Roger D. Lapham, 64, to be chief of 
ECA’s special mission to China. From 
January, 1944, to January, 1948, he 
was mayor of San Francisco. Pre- 
viously he had been chairman of 
American Hawaiian Steamship Co. 

Five additional countries — the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Iceland, 
Ireland and China—filed letters of 
intention and have qualified for as- 
sistance under the Foreign Assistance 
Act, bringing the total number of 
countries which have so qualified 
up to 11. 

In response to many requests from 
businessmen as to how they can be 
sure their products will be considered 
for shipment under the recovery pro- 
gram, the ECA and the Department 
of Commerce issued a joint statement 
that American exporters will continue 
to do business in the same way as in 
the past. 

Exporters who have _ established 
business contacts with agents and 
distributors in Europe should continue 
to solicit business in their usual man- 
ner. The European importer will con- 
sult with his government regarding 
the need for a particular product as 
part of the recovery program, and 
European governments will, in con- 
sultation with U. S. government agen- 
cies, program requirements to be 
paid for with ECA funds. The 
European importer will obtain per- 
mission from his government to pay 





New deputy administrator of Economic Co-operation Administration, 
Howard Bruce, left, is sworn in at Washington, with Judge Bennett 
Champ Clark of the U. 8. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
administering the oath. Looking on are Paul G. Hoffman, ECA adminis- 
trator, and W. Averell Harriman, ECA roving ambassador. NEA photo 
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for his goods with dollars that «re 
set aside for ERP purchases. The 
European importer—not the U. S. «x. 
porter—will initiate the action in 
requesting permission to use ECA 
dollars to pay for a shipment. 


When the U. S. exporter receives 
an order from an importer in an 
ERP country, he will apply to the 
Office of International Trade for an 
export license, if one is needed. There 
is no assurance an export license will 
be granted solely because an im- 
porter in an ERP country has his 
government’s permission to pay for 
a shipment with ECA dollars. 

The ECA is concerned primarily 
with providing financing to ERP 
countries, with helping determine how 
the funds shall be used, and with 
keeping account of the funds used. 


To Begin Plane Procurement 


Promptly on learning of the Sen- 
ate’s approval of the House-passed 
bill to expand the military air arm to 
70 groups, Air Force procurement of- 
ficers announced that they would 
start ordering at once in order to get 
earliest delivery on the enlarged num- 
ber of planes. The procurement pro- 
gram calls for 2727 new aircraft to 
be delivered starting with next Janu- 
ary, and an additional 2100 planes to 
be delivered by July 1, 1950. (For 
other details of the 70-group Air 
Force program see STEEL of April 
26, p. 75). 


Seek Nonferrous Metals 


Coming under more active con- 
sideration by interested government 
departments and agencies are plans 
for stimulating increased production 
of scarce nonferrous metals, both to 
meet increasing consumption and to 
permit larger stockpiling programs. 
Main reason for expecting larger con- 
sumption is the expanding rearma- 
ment program, and particularly the 
newly authorized 70-group Air Force. 

Nonferrous industry. spokesmen 
have recommended to the Munitions 
Board that it set up more diversified 
grade specifications under which it 
could procure grades of ores not now 
permissible; this plan also visualizes 
the placing of long-term contracts. 
This not only would help the stock- 
piling program, industry men feel, 
but would result in an overall in- 
crease in production. 

The need for more aluminum has 
focused attention on the shortage of 
power, and ways and means of find- 
ing additional power for this industry 
are under study. 

One of the plans now being studied 
is that of pushing foreign production 
of needed minerals. 
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Move To Get 
German Scrap 


| Hits Snags 


DUSSELDORF, GERMANY 


>) ALTHOUGH some 10 million tons of 


© scrap are available in bizonal Ger- 
» many, according to estimates of the 


» American Iron & Steel Scrap Com- 


: mission, American efforts to obtain 


this material remain hamstrung by 


' wrangles over the meaning of “war 
' booty scrap,” processing equipment 
' shortages and apathy of German 


emily 


scrap dealers, largely induced by the 
present currency muddle. 

Both the American and British 
claim on considerable tonnages of 


' German scrap is based on the term 


| “war booty,” a phrase describing 


former war materials which become 


» the property of the victorious powers. 
' The British have given far more 


comprehensive meaning to the words 
than have the Americans, although 
it is reported the American Military 
Government is considering liberaliz- 
ing its interpretation in order to ob- 
tain more. Chief argument against 
such a course is that this action 
would unduly antagonize when it 
would be largely fruitless anyway 
since the Americans, like the British, 
would encounter shortages in pre- 
paration equipment, transportation 
and labor which would make it im- 
possible to process and ship the ad- 
ditional material obtained. 


Currency Reform Paralyzes—The 
impending currency reform is paralyz- 
ing business in Bizonia, particularly 
in scrap. Scrap prices are being in- 
creased RM 7.00 per ton, the first 
boost since 1936, but this is not 
enough. Even if it were, cautious 
German business men would probably 
wish to test first the direction of 
the currency reform wind. 

Better collection results, however, 


| are anticipated from a scheme to 


grant additional food, clothing and 
shoes to scrap workers, and to give 
foreign exchange bonuses to the 
German scrap dealers. First direct ac- 
tion has come from the Allied Ex- 
port Control Council which has in- 
cluded scrap in an export bonus plan 
whereby foreign exchange is paid 
to exporters as a stimulus. Impetus 
has been given this decision by mak- 
ing it retroactive to Jan. 1, 1948. 
German business people have raised 
this question: What sense is there in 
exporting scrap when this very ma- 
terial will soon be used by us in 
stepping up our steel production to 
the proposed six million tons? The 
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POLISH MACHINERY FAIR: Machinery manufactured in the state-owned 
factories of Poland is exhibited at the Posen fair, the second postwar in- 
ternational exposition held in the Polish city. 
was Russia, which displayed machinery and motorcars. 


Largest foreign exhibitor 
NEA photo 








boost in German steel output will en- 
tail an additional monthly scrap re- 
quirement of 60,000 to 70,000 tons. 


U. S. Dealers To Organize 
For German Scrap Buying 


Action is needed now in getting 
German scrap to this country, and 
because formation of a government 
corporation to direct this work would 
take too long a private American 
corporation to engage in this work 
wilt be organized by domestic scrap 
dealers. This move was indicated by 
Alex Miller, chairman of the Inter- 
departmental Ferrous Scrap Com- 
mittee of the Office of Industry Co- 
operation, as a partial solution to 
the critical scrap shortage, which 
according to Commerce Department 
officials is the most pressing indus- 
trial problem in the country today. 

Meeting in Washington recently to 
discuss the government’s role in pro- 
viding relief from the scrap famine 
were representatives of the Army, 
Navy, State and Commerce Depart- 
ments, the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, War Assets Administra- 
tion, and the Maritime Commission. 
Others present included L. D. Greene 
and Edwin C. Barringer of the Steel, 
Foundry and Scrap Industries’ Com- 
mittee for Expediting Iron & Steel 
Scrap. 

Mr. Miller, named by the group 
following its meeting to chairman 
IFSC, said final plans for the private 
corporation which will do the actual 


scrap buying are now being discussed 
and its immediate goal will be recov- 
ery of one million tons of iron and 
steel scrap from Germany. 

At the meeting it was reported by 
Maj. Gen. Orval R. Cook, deputy di- 
rector of logistics, General Staff, 
that the U. S. occupation forces in 
Germany are selling 75900 tons of 
scrap, mostly tanks containing a 
large percentage of alloy steel. 

John L. Tappin, executive assist- 
ant to the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, said government agencies 
henceforth will make monthly prog- 
ress reports to the Commerce De- 
partment concerning scrap made 
available to commercial markets. 

Members of IFSC are: Rear Ad- 
miral Morton L. Ring, vice chief; 
Commander Frank Roberts, Office 
of Naval Material; Isaiah Frank, Of- 
fice of International Trade Policy, 
Department of State; John C. Ten 
Eyck, deputy administrator, and 
Donald E. Kidston, alternate, Office 
of General Disposal, War Assets Ad- 
ministration; Charles D. Marshall 
and James L. Pimper, Maritime Com- 
mission; John Cronston, National Se- 
curity Resources Board; Lt. Col. S. 
M. Pool Jr., Service, Supply & Pro- 
curement Division, Department of 
the Army; and H. B. McCoy, director 
of the Office of Domestic Commerce. 

Associated with Mr. Miller on the 
foreign scrap procurement program 
are General Cook, Colonel Pool, Mr. 
Frank and Elliott S. Hanson and 
Joseph J. Palmer of the Department 
of Commerce. 
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Machine Tool 
Sales School 
Opens in July 


SCHOOL STARTS again for sales- 
men of the machine tool industry 
when the first course in an “unpre- 
cedented” sales training program is 
launched at Cornell University July 
12. 

When the unique program was 
first announced by Tell Berna, gen- 
eral manager, National Machine 
Tool Suilders’ Association, Cleve- 
land, he said that to his knowledge 
this would be the first time a school 
has been developed “to improve the 
selling of an entire industry.” 

The program, developed over ma- 
ny months by NMTBA, American 
Machine Tool Distributors’ Associa- 
tion, industrial machine tool 
and Cornell University, aims at plac- 
ing the tool salesman in the position 
of technical consultant to users and 
at shifting sales emphasis from ini- 
tial cost to cost per unit of produc- 
tion. Sales effort, as a result of the 
course, is expected to be directed to- 
ward “front office’ management, 
rather than production men, who, it 
is conceded, are already firm believ- 
ers in the value of new tools in the 
battle against rising costs. 


users 


The courge, which will run from 


July 12 through July 23, will be 
held in Cornell’s Sibley College of 
Engineering, Ithaca, N. Y. Each 
day’s program will conclude with 
a discussion period. 

Program Announced On Mon- 
day, July 12 at 9 AM, Dean S. 


C. Hollister, Cornell’s dean of en- 
gineering, will welcome the stu- 
dents. His remarks will be followed 
by an “Introduction to the Course” 
by Prof. Harry J. Loberg, Depart- 


ment of Industrial & Engineering 
Administration, Sibley School of 


Mechanical Engineering. ‘The Four 
Fundamentals—The Scope of the 
Course” will be presented by James 
C. Hebert, sales manager, Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co. Harry Ehrlich- 
er, vice president-purchasing, Gen- 
eral Electrig¢ Co., will speak on “How 
the Machine Tool Salesman Looks to 
the Buyer.” 

“Survey of Machine Tool Buyers” 
will be presented by Herbert L. 
Tigges, executive vice president and 
sales manager, Baker Brothers Inc. 
Afternoon’s session will be delivered 
by Dr. A. L. Winsor, director, School 
of Education, Cornell, whose topic is 
“Analysis of Customer Personality.” 

Tuesday's program will begin with 
“Personal Qualifications for Build- 
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April, 1898, inspired young me- 
chanics Edward V. Kearney and 
Theodore Trecker to go into the 
machine tool business ‘on their 
own.” Convinced that American 
success in the Philippines meant 
early peace, followed by business 
expansion, the partners launched 
their enterprise in a 1200 sq ft 
space at 271 Lake St., Milwaukee. 

Photograph shows this estab- 
lishment as of 50 years ago—with 
Mr. Trecker at left and Mr. Kear- 
ney at right in the doorway. On 
May 17, 1948, Kearney & Trecker 
Corp., one of the world’s leading 
machine tool builders, celebrates its 
50th anniversary. 

In 1901 success of their milling 
machine business. indicated to 
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Celebrates Fiftieth Anniversary 


DEWEY’S victory at Manila in 


Kearney & Trecker that it was go- 
ing to need a lot of “elbow room,” 
so they built a new plant ‘way 
out in the country” at West Allis. 
This has grown to more than 14 
acres and employs more than 1800 
people. 

From simple, belt driven models 
the line has grown into a wide 
variety of powerful motor driven 
millers which take full advantage 
of carbide cutters. Precision bor- 
ing machines were added in 1942. 

Edward Kearney died in 1934, 
but Theodore Trecker, now 80, 
lives to celebrate this Golden An- 
niversary. His son, Joseph, who 
succeeded him as president in 1947, 
died suddenly in October of that 
year. Another son, Francis, now 
is president. 








ers’ Salesmen,” by Charles Clark, as- 
sistant to the sales manager, Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co. A discus- 
sion on “Personal Qualifications for 
Distributors’ Salesmen” will be led 
by R. L. Giebel, chairman, sales and 
service committee, AMTDA, and 
president, R. L. Giebel Inc. “Origina- 
tion of the Inquiry—Market Re- 
search” will be presented by Bernard 
Lester, consultant. ‘What Does the 
Buyer Want” and “What Should the 


Sales Engineer Know About any 
Particular Prospect” will be _ dis- 
cussed by William J. Peets, chief en- 
gineer, Singer Mfg. Co., and Mr. 
Giebel, respectively. 

Review Occurs July 14—Review 


of points developed on Monday and 
Tuesday will be made Wednesday 


morning, followed by ‘What Informa- 
tion Should the Sales’ Engineer 
Give?” by August Bohlender, vice 
president, Warner Gear Co. “Practic- 
al Illustration of Typical Situations’ 
will be presented by E. K. Morgan, 
vice president—sales, Giddings & 
Lewis Machine Tool Co. Concluding 
talk by J. R. Weaver, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., on “The Effect on Ma- 
chine Selection of Quantity” will ex- 
plore possibilities of combining lots 
for longer runs and grouping parts to 
reduce set-up time. Dinner that night 
will have as its toastmaster Daniel 
R. Weedon, chairman, NMTBA’Ss 
sales and service committee, and 4s- 
sistant manager, Blanchard Machine 
Co. Speaker will be Dean Emeritus 
Dexter S. Kimball of Cornell on ‘Ma- 
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e Tools—the Master Tools of In- 
du trv. 

rhursday morning’s lectures will 
be delivered by E. Payson Blanchard, 
director of sales, the Bullard Co., and 
James C. Hebert, who will speak, re- 
spectively, on “Selecting the Equip- 
ment To Be Offered” and “The Eco- 
nomics of Installation.” Afternoon’s 
sessions Will be ‘Man-Machine 
Charts,” by Prof. C. I. Millard, de- 
partment of industrial engineering, 
and “The Relative Importance of the 
Machine Tool’ by Professor Loberg. 

First place on Friday’s program 
will go to Robert Haynes, manager, 
mechanical department, Spicer Mfg. 
Co., speaking on “Tooling Up the 
Job.” Prof. K. C. White, Cornell’s 
industrial engineering department, 
will discuss ‘Work Simplification.” 
Afternoon session will be devoted to 
“Problem of Shop Layout” by Pro- 
fessor Millard. 

Sales Procedure Is Topic—sSes- 
sions yesume Monday, July 19, 
with “Sales Procedure—Basic Consi- 
deration” by E. J. Seifreat, president, 
Seifreat-Elstad Machinery Co. Earl 
R. McDonald, sales manager, Syra- 
cuse Supply Co., will follow with 
“Discussion of Methods of Approach 
to Customer.” “The Interview” will 
be explained by Frederick A. Brech- 
ter, vice president, Vandyck Chur- 
chill Co. Mr. McDonald will begin 
the afternoon session with “The 
Technique of a Sales Engineering 
Interview,” followed by Mr. Brech- 
ter’s talk on “Sales Presentation to 
a Group.” Review will be led by Mr. 
Seifreat. 

Tuesday morning will be occupied 
with explanation of “Sales Proce- 
dure: The Written Word” by C. Den- 
son Day, sales manager, Machinery 
Division, the Norton Co., and Arthur 
S. Kettle, vice president and man- 
ager, Machinery Division, Austin- 
Hastings Co. Professor Millard will 
conduct the afternoon session on 
“Finish Discussion of Milling Ma- 
chine Problem.” “Sales Strategy” 
will be explained by Swan E. Berg- 
strom, vice president, Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Co. 

Advertising To Be Discussed— 
With Mr. Berna presiding, Wednes- 
day’s morning program includes 
“Selling Tools,” by B. N. Brockman, 
vice president and sales manager, R. 
L. LeBlond Machine Tool Co.; ‘The 
Role of Advertising,” by Allen L. 
Billingsley, president, Fuller & Smith 
& Ross Inc., “Responsibility of the 
Machine Tool Builder to the Machine 
Tool Distributor” and “Responsibility 
of the Machine Tool Distributor to 
the Machine Tool Builder” by 
George Habicht Jr., president and 
treasurer, Marshall & Huschart Ma- 
chinery Co., and L. W. Scott Alter, 
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president, American Tool Works Co., 
respectively: Afternoon discussions 
will be “Analyzing Failure” by Frank 
U. Hayes, sales manager, the Bullard 
Co., and ‘Meeting Objections’ by J. 
F. Miller, sales manager, Machine 
Tool & Cutting Division, Ex-Cell-O 
Corp. A. G. Bryant, president, 
NMTBA, and vice president, Cleere- 
man Machine Tool Co., will be toast- 
master at that night’s dinner, where 
featured speaker will be James E. 
Gheen, public relations counsellor, 
whose topic is “Machine Tools and 
the World Order.” 


“Handling Sales to Multi-Plant 
Customers” by Edward W. Voss, Voss 
Machinery Co., will head Thursday’s 
program. R. A. Vidinghoff, vice 
president, Swind Machinery Co., will 
speak on “The Sales Engineer’s Daily 
Activity,” followed by ‘What Does 
It Cost To Sell?” by Thomas R. 
Rudel, president and treasurer, Rudel 
Machinery Co. Afternoon sessions 
will include a discussion on “Foreign 
Sales” led by Reed M. Andress, sec- 
ond vice president, Barnes Drill Co.; 
“Selling Abroad from a _ Banker’s 
Viewpoint” by O. A. Jackson, vice 
president, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co.; and “How 
To Sell the Government” by E. C. 
Adams, vice president, Van Norman 
Co. 

Final sessions, Friday, July 23, will 
be presided over by H. E. Oatis, part- 
ner, Oatis-Booth Machinery Co., and 
will include “The Follow-Through 
After the Sale,” “Finish Layout— 
Milling Machine Problem” by Profes- 


gsor Millard, review of suggestive 
from students, and a “Review of the 
Course,” by Mr. Berna. Afternoon 
will be devoted to “Economic Anal- 
ysis of Machine Tool Purchases’ by 
R. T. Hurley, Ford Motor Co., a dis- 
cussion led by Professor Loberg, and 
“The Role of the Sales Engineer in 
Our Industry” by A. G. Bryant. 


WAA Reports Inventory 
Of $6 Billion Remains 


With disposals of surplus war pro- 
perty now totaling approximately $23 
billion in original cost, an estimated 
$6 billion worth of property remains 
in inventory, according to War As- 
sets Administrator Jess Larson. 

In his progress report for the first 
quarter of 1948, Mr. Larson said that 
his administration has now sold $13 
billion worth of surplus on which 
sales realization was about $4 billion. 
About $9 billion worth has been trans- 
ferred to other agencies, donated, 
scrapped or otherwise disposed of. 
Leasing arrangements have taken 
care of another $1 billion worth. 


Disposal of the remaining $6 bil- 
lion, Mr. Larson said, will be partly 
accomplished through increasing us¢ 
of brokers, auction sales and multiple- 
sale or group ownership projects. 
Greater efforts are being made to 
liquidate inventories of aircraft com- 
ponents, and a growing percentage 
of personal property is being made 
available for screening by the Armed 
Services. 


Calendar of Meetings . ee 


May 19, Bituminous Coal Research Ine.: An- 
nual meeting, Columbus, O. Group's head- 
quarters are at 912 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

May 20-21, National Welding Supply Associa- 
tion: Annual convention, Sheraton-Coronado 
Hotel, St. Louis. Association headquarters 
are at 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


May 20-21, Society of the Plastics Industry: 
Annual meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. Society 
headquarters are at 295 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

May 24-25, National Association of Sheet 
Metal Distributors: Spring meeting, Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O. Associa- 
tion executive secretary is Thomas A. Fern- 
ley Jr., 505 Arch St., Philadelphia 

May 25, American Society of Body Engineers: 
Dinner meting, Rackham Educational Memo- 
rial Bldg., Detroit. Society headquarters are 
at 100 Farnsworth Ave., Detroit. 

May 26-27, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
56th general meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. Institute headquarters are at 350 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

May 27-29, Automotive Engine Rebuilders As- 
sociation: 1948 annual convention, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo. Association headquarters 
are at 415 N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis. 

May 27-29, Society for Experimental Stress 
Analysis: Spring meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. Society address is P.O. Box 
168, Cambridge, Mass. 

May 31-June 2, National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents: Annual meeting, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, Association head- 
quarters are at 11 Park Pl., New York. 


May 31-June 5, American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers: Semi-annual meeting, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee. Society headquarters 
are at 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

June 6-9, American Gear Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation: 32nd annual meeting, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. Association execu- 
tive secretary is Newbold C. Goin, Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

June 6-11, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
Annual summer meeting, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. Society 
secretary and general manager is John A, 
C. Warner, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 


June 7-11, Pittsburgh International Conference 
on Surface Reactions: Conference will be 
held at the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh. 
Conference secretary is Richard Rimbach, 
1117 Wolfendale St., Pittsburgh. 

June 11-12, American Society of Metals: Sixth 
biennial Pennsylvania interchapter meeting 
of groups located wholly or partly in the 
state, State College, Pa. 

June 16-18, Electric Metal Makers Guild: 16th 
annual meeting, Bethlehem, Pa. Secretary- 
treasurer of the organization is D. L. Clark, 
39 Grasmere Rd., Lockport, N. Y. 


June 21-25, American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials: Annual meeting and exhibit of test- 
ing apparatus and related equipment, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. Society head- 
quarters are at 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 

June 21-25, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Summer general meeting, Mexico 
City, Mexico. Institute secretary is H. H. 
Henline, 33 W. 39th St., New York, 
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SEE HOW “THE NEW ARITHMETIC IN STEEL’ 


MAKES EVERY FOURTH PART A BONUS PART } 
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Its greater strength and corrosion resistance 
make it possible to design sections an average of 
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every three you are now building. 
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Diversification of products helps General Motors hang 
up second highest quarterly sales in peacetime history. 
On annual basis, current earnings rate sets record 


DETROIT 
NET SALES of General Motors’ prod- 
ucts for the first quarter of the year 
crossed the $1 billion level for the 
second time in history, totaling $1,- 
089,151,693, just a shade under the 
record fourth quarter of last year 
(the war-production year of 1944 is 
excepted). Thus GM continues to op- 
erate at a neat $4 billion per year 
clip. Net income on sales for the first 
three months of the current year ex- 
ceeded $96 million and figured to 8.86 
per cent on sales, well above the earn- 
ings rate of other automobile manu- 
facturers. The answer is probably 
to be found in the high proportion 
of GM sales represented by locomo- 
tives, refrigerators, stoves and other 
nonautomotive products. 

Earnings were the equivalent of 
$2.12 per share of common stock, 
after deducting dividends payable on 
two series of preferred stocks. As- 
suming the balance of the year shows 
as good a record, the corporation will 
earn better than $8 a share on its 
common, which tops anything the 
record shows going back to 1929 
when the present $10 par value stock 
was issued. Last year’s figure was 
$6.24 per share. 

Total payrolls in the quarter were 
$370 million, compared with $270 
million a year ago, and an average 
of 388,911 employees were on pay- 
rolls, compared with 375,305 last 
year. Car and truck production for 
the period was 547,017, or over 90,- 
000 units better than the same period 
of 1947, although below 1940 when 
output was 572,295 and 1941 when 
it was 737,510. 

Dividends Take Smaller Portion— 
Although earnings in bulk are high, 
the proportion channeled to dividends 
is far less than in prewar years. For 
example, in the ten-year period ended 
in 1941, dividends were 85.7 per cent 
of the net income available for divi- 
dends, while profits reinvested in the 
business were 14.3 per cent of in- 
come. During the four war years, 
dividends were 70.6 per cent of net 
income, while in 1946 they were 24.5 
per cent. greater than earnings be- 
cause of restricted operations occa- 
sioned by strikes and materials short- 
ages, 

Meanwhile expenditures for new 
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plant and equipment were continuing 
at a high level and costs for such 
outlays had far outdistanced earlier 
estimates. In 1946 it was necessary 
to raise additional working capital 
by selling $223 million of promissory 
notes and a new preferred stock. 
Since that time capital expenditures 
have continued, as has the rise in 
the general price level, resulting in 
an enforced reduction in the propor- 
tion of income going to dividends. 





Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1948 1947 

January ... 422,277 366,205 
February .. 399,432 393,636 
March . 519,112 443,588 
April . . 458,950* 445,137 
May nore 404,191 
June Sah 421,466 
July as a: 400,944 
August .. 364,478 
September 444,501 
October 461,536 
November . 417,493 
December . 492,109 

12 mos. . 5,055,284 


* Preliminary. 


Estimates for week ended: 


1948 1947 
April 17 104,761 105,337 
April 24 .. 107,093 102,447 
May1.... 102,967 101,690 
May 8 ... 85,345 94,756 
May 15 96,000 83,201 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Revorts 











In 1947, dividends were only 50.4 per 
cent of net income. 

GM statisticians report sales in dol- 
lars for 1947 were 214 times average 
sales for the pre-war years, 1937- 
1941, inventories and receivables as 
of the end of the last year were more 
than 2% times the prewar average, 
and real estate, plants and equipment, 
less reserve for depreciation, were 
more than 1% times the earlier aver- 
age. However, net capital employed 
in the business as of the end of 1947 
was only 1% times the prewar figure. 
Hence, despite the additional capital 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 


Mirrors of Motordo 


obtained from outside sources and the 
retention of an increased percentage 
of earnings in the business, GM was 
operating at the end of the year with 
relatively less net capital in compari- 
son with its business volume than 
was the case before the war. 

These are the factors which all bus- 
iness faces these days. They are not 
too easy to understand, especially 
by the man in the street or the man 
in the shop. He looks at the dollar 
figure for corporation profits, listens 
to government and union exhorters 
who tell only part of the story, and 
figures corporations are busy pour- 
ing a golden flood of profits into un- 
derground storage vaults, when ac- 
tually they have less money to oper- 
ate their businesses than was believed 
necessary ten years ago. 


Truck Output Boosts Total—April 
assemblies of GM cars and trucks 
were off 19,000 from the March total, 
although they were 15,000 ahead of 
the same month a year ago. However, 
Buick, Oldsmobile and Pontiac built 
fewer cars than a year ago, the in- 
crease being accounted for principally 
by Chevrolet, where truck produc- 
tion soared to better than 37,000 
units. The figures seem to attest the 
firmness of the truck market, espec- 
ially in the lighter types. Chevrolet 
currently is featuring a comparatively 
new body style known as a carry- 
all suburban, best described as a sta- 
tion wagon type of body mounted 
on a light truck chassis, but without 
the ornate exterior trim of the station 
wagon or its hefty price. 


Rouge To Have Gases Plant 


Claimed to be the first plant of its 
kind in the automotive industry, a 
new facility will be placed in opera- 
tion July 1 at the Ford Rouge plant 
to supply 15 million cubic feet of 
oxygen and 54 million cubic feet of 
nitrogen a month, required in various 
operations at the Rouge. Oxygen is 
used principally for scarfing blooms, 
billets and slabs at the steel mill, as 
well as in oxyacetylene welding op- 
erations, cutting scrap and tapping 
open-hearth furnaces. It will also be 
furnished to the Henry Ford Hospital 
for oxytherapy requirements. 

Studies are now current in ways 
to make use of about 50 million cubic 
feet of accumulated nitrogen a 
month. Nitrogen ordinarily is ejected 
to the atmosphere in oxygen-produc- 
ing plants. Liquid nitrogen is em- 
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WIRED IN TRANSIT: Novel in automobile manufacturing practices is 
Chevrolet-Tarrytown’s method of wiring front-end assemblies while the 
part travels on a moving conveyor toward the final car line. Generally 
all assembly and wiring operations are performed on stationary fixtures 








ploved for shrink-fitting of valve 
seat inserts in cylinder blocks, and 
small quantities are needed for re- 
search laboratories, the tool and die 
plant, and in the Detroit Lincoln Di- 
vision operations. Effluent nitrogen 
gas is suitable for controlled atmos- 
phere heat-treating furnaces, thé 
blanketing of inflammable liquid 
storage tanks and in spray painting 
of bodies. 

The oxygen plant will be operated 
by Air Products Inc., originator of 
the process by which air is drawn 
through filters into compressors and, 
by suitable stage recompression and 
stage intercooling, is liquefied, the 
nitrogen and inert gas being boiled 
off at between 320 and 297 degrees 
below zero fahr., leaving pure liquid 
oxygen. The latter is regasified at 
150 pounds pressure for delivery in- 
to the plant distribution system. To 
provide for peak loads, or surges, 
a storage tank of 500,000 cubic feet 
at 22-pound pressure will be avail- 
able. 

Since 1942, when the oxygen distri- 
bution system was placed in opera- 
tion, it has been purchased in spec- 
ial tank cars and stored in a stand 
tank at a 297-degree sub-zero tem- 
perature and then vaporized into 
the system. 


More ‘49 Fords Roll Out 


Although production of the 1949 
Ford model is now up to several 
thousand units per week, the official 
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announcement date is better than 
three weeks away, June 9 to be ex- 
act. By that time it is estimated up- 
wards of 12,000 cars will have been 
built and it is a pretty difficult job 
to keep that many new cars in hid- 
ing, so the actual formal unveiling 
of the new Ford may have its anti- 
climactic aspects. 

Speaking at the dedication cere- 
monies for the new Lincoln-Mercury 
plant at Los Angeles on May 6, T. 
W. Skinner, general manager of the 
division, said Ford is now spending 
at a rate of $27 million annually on 
the Pacific Coast for materials and 
parts. The goal of $50 million annu- 
ally is being aimed for in the belief 
that spending in the areas where cus- 
tomers are located is good business. 
Although Ford first built a plant in 
California in 1913, this is the first 
time that Lincoln-Mercury has had 
its own facilities there; in fact the 
new plant is the first exclusive Lin- 
coln-Mercury plant to be dedicated 
anywhere. In peak production it will 
employ 1500 and will assemble 200 
cars each 8-hour day. 

The familiar spring and_ upset 
building at the Ford Rouge plant, 
a landmark for 24 years, has lost its 
identity and is now a part of the 
pressed steel unit, vacated space be- 
ing devoted principally to shipping 
and receiving. Jobs formerly handled 
in Spring and Upset have been trans- 
ferred away from the Rouge plant. 
All forging operations, for instance 
have gone to a new plant at Canton, 


ey 


O. An oil pan stamping job has been 
removed to another new plant on 
Mound Road in northeast Detroit 
which also has taken over passenger 
car spindle manufacturing. 


Jeep Station Wagons for Army 


Four-wheel drive jeep station wag- 
ons, first of this type to be manu- 
factured, are now being built on spec- 
ial order for the Army by Willys- 
Overland, to be used on a survey 
project by the Army Map Service. 
Identical in appearance to the con- 
ventional jeep station wagon, except 
for olive drab paint, the main change 
is the replacement of the independent 
front suspension of the regular ve- 
hicle with a driving and _ steering 
type front axle and front propeller 
shaft. As now equipped the cars can 
climb a 57 per cent grade. 


Playboy To Issue $1 Stock 


Press reports indicate the Playboy 
Motor Corp. of Buffalo has filed an 
amendment to its stock registration 
statement with the SEC. It is dis- 
closed that each of the three organ- 
izers of the company subscribed $50,- 
000, for which they were issued 5 
million shares of common stock at 
1 cent a share. The company plans 
to sell 20 million additional shares 
to the public at $1 per share to fi- 
nance subsequent operations. Already 
in excess of $640,000 has been raised 
through dealer and distributor fran- 
chises. Engine to be used in the pro- 
jected bantam-weight car has been 
revised from a 40 to 48-horsepower 
type. 


Timken Pushes Expansion 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O., has authorized capital ex- 
penditures totalling $1,836,870 in the 
first four months of 1948. 

Largest single expenditure, $611,- 
910, was for the St. Thomas, Ont., 
plant where a new carburizing and 
hardening department will be housed. 
The Canton Bearing Division, com- 
prised of the Canton and Gambrinus 
bearing factories, was second in the 
period’s authorization with a total 
of $396,445. Largest portion of this 
sum was for tool room equipment to 
set up special cup production. Almost 
$22,000 was allotted to the new plant 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., for a stor- 
age building and other items. 

Expenditures for the Steel & Tube 
Division amounted to $786,040 for the 
Canton, Gambrinus and Wooster 
units. Bulk of this sum has been 
earmarked for a new 28-in. mill fur- 
nace and a new wire draw and head 
er department. 
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A BETTER, MORE ECONOMICAL 
METHOD OF THREADING PIPE 
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ice. The Murchey Pipe Tap 


“si illustrated {s a semi-receding, collapsi- 
ent ble unit for cutting taper threads 
ve 
ing from 1%” to 7” in diameter in cast 
a iron or other materials of similar 
hardness. Larger sizes are available. 
For harder materials, the Murchey 
on full receding tap is preferable. Either 
%y is used on standard automatic screw 
=i machines, drill presses, turret lathes, 
5 hand screw machines and special 
threading machines. These tools can 
“9 also be arranged to cut straight 


threads. Both are available in the 


lever-operated or rotating type. 





The Murchey Pipe Die 


Types A and C are used for cutting 
taper pipe threads from Ye” to 6”. 
Larger sizes are also available. Type 
Ais a stationary pull-off unit for use on 
machines where the tool is stationary. 


Type C is a yoke-operated tool for 
use on machines which rotate the tool. 
Excellent production records have 
been achieved by these tools on a 
wide range of pipe threading work. 
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MURCHEY MACHINE & TOOL CO. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


ae cost per th read oe Mf | a CH im 


Manufacturers of collapsible taps, self-opening die heads SUBSIDIARY OF THE- SHEFFIELD CORP. "| 
(tangent and radial chaser types) and special threading tools DAYTON 1, OHIO, U.S.A. ij 


Consult a Murchey Engineer 
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Buying Big Job 
At Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube 


TREMENDOUS effort that must be 
expanded by a steel company in buy- 
ing its raw materials and mainte- 
nance items has been described by 
H. H. Waldschmidt, director of pur- 
chases, Youngstown Sheet & ‘Tube 
Co., Youngstown. 

Mr. Waldschmidt said purchasing 
is a full-time job for nearly 60 per- 
sons and the company has 15 prin- 
cipal buyers, each responsible for a 
number of items which his knowledge 
and experience make him most quali- 
fied to buy. 


A study made during the war de- 
termined that the steel industry buys 
between 35,000 and 40,000 different 
items. Eight of these last year cost 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube $68 mil- 
lion, he said. They were: Zinc $3 mil- 
lion; brick $3 million; tin $5 million; 
coke $5.5 million; ferroalloys $7.25 
million; fuel oil $11 million; coal 
$16.25 million; and scrap $17 million. 

Approximately $60 million addi- 
tional was spent for castings, ma- 
chinery, spare parts, maintenance re- 
pair and operating items, construc- 
tion and other items not included 
in the above mentioned groups. 

Describes Magnitude of Needs—The 
company, Mr. Waldschmidt reported, 
last year “purchased approximately 
14,000 carloads of fuel oil, approxi- 
mately 30,000 carloads of limestone 
and limestone products, approximately 
35,000 carloads of coal in addition to 
that produced at our own mines, ap- 
proximately 10,000 carloads of coke 
in addition to that produced in our 
own ovens, approximately 12,000 car- 
loads of scrap. These five items re- 
quired 101,000 cars. We also pur- 
chased 23 million board feet of lum- 
ber, equivalent to 1500 average sized 
six-room homes; 19 million feet of 
copp-> wire — approximately 3500 
miles; ~: million brick, equivalent to 
1000 average sized six-room brick 
homes; 38 million pounds of high- 
priced oils and greases, enough to 
supply 186,000 automobiles for a 
year; one million feet of wire rope; 
231 million kilowatthours of electrici- 
ty, enough to supply 124,000 average 
sized homes or a city the size of 
New Orleans; 3% billion gallons of 
water, enough for 600,000 families or 
for a city about the size of Philadel- 
phia; 4% billion cubic feet of natural 
gas or enough for about 2000 homes.” 
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35-TON SPIDER: 
This skeleton for 
a 250-ton rotor 
for a generator at 
Denison Dam on 
the Red river in 
Texas soon will 
help add more 
than 35. million 
watts to the dam's 
power output. 
Spider has just 
been machined 
at the East Pitts- 
burgh Works of 
Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 
NEA photo 














Most important items persistently 
in short supply for a number of years 
have been scrap and coal—‘“for lack 
of which there has been lost to this 
country a tremendous production of 
not only steel but all other items 
dependent upon steel and coal.” 

Other shortages which have oc- 
curred in the last several years were 
in “copper, lead, zinc, fractional 
horsepower motors, cotton base in- 
sulating materials, castings, lumber, 
track material, chains, silica and 
ladle brick, diesel oil, kerosene, re- 
fractories of all kinds, soda ash and 
caustic soda in the solid, waterproof 
paper and bags, mechanical rubber 
goods of all kinds, textiles, sulphuric 
acid, leather goods and packing and 
belting.” 

Price Rises Cited—A comparison of 
prices of some of the items the com- 
pany purchases was given by Mr. 
Waldschmidt, who pointed out that 
“fifteen years ago heavy melting 
scrap brought $8.25 a ton. In 1939 
it was $17 to $18 and now we are 
glad to pay $40. Tin hit a low of 18 
cents. By 1939 it was 50 cents and 
now 94 cents a pound. Lead reached 
a low of 2 2/3 cents a pound, rose 
to five cents in 1939 and 15 cents 
now. Copper was 4% cents 15 years 
ago, 11 cents in 1939 and now 21% 
cents. Zinc reached a low of 21%4 cents 
a pound. In 1939 it was 4% cents 
and now 12 cents. Pig iron was $14 
fifteen years ago. In 1939 it was 
$22.50 and now $39. Low volatile coal 
reached a low of 65 cents a ton at 
the mines. In 1939 it ranged from 


$1.60 to $1.85 and now is $6.50. For 
the same coke we sold in the ‘good 
old days’ of 15 years ago for $3.25, 
we are now obliged to pay $15 and 
$16. Petroleum products have ad- 
vanced 178 per cent since 1939; tex- 
tiles are 144 per cent higher; lumber 
113 per cent; brass and copper prod- 
ucts 89 per cent; ferroalloys 71 per 
cent; castings 69 per cent; brick 54 
per cent; electrical goods of all kinds 
51 per cent. 

“The present price of steel is ap- 
proximately 40 per cent higher than 
in 1939,” he added. 


Fahye, Follansbee Deal 


Figure, Wins Acquittal 


A. Terry Fahye whose reported ef- 
forts to gain control last winter of 
Follansbee Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
brought against him a New York 
State charge of violating a 1939 state 
supreme court injunction barring him 
from trading in stocks in that state 
has been acquitted of the charge. 

Acquittal came in a 2-to-1 decision 
in a Court of Special Sessions, which 
upheld a defense motion that in an 
attempt to obtain control of Follans- 
bee Mr. Fahye had not dealt in stocks 
but was in reality a merchandise 
broker seeking to obtain steel. 

Assistant Attorney General John 
M. R. Rutenberg of New York State 
asserted the verdict was a ‘“miscar- 
riage of justice’ and declared his 
office would appeal it to the Appel- 
late Division of the New York State 
Supreme Court. 
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Beegees.... 


Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and 
significance within the metalworking industry 


Bedford Tool & Forge Co., Bed- 
ford, O., manufacturer of hand and 
pneumatic chisels, has appointed 
Tom Browne Inc., Pittsburgh, as its 
exclusive distributor in southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

~--O--- 

National Research Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has granted an exclu- 
sive license to Smith Paper Inc., Lee, 
Mass., for production of metallized 
paper for use in electrical condensers. 
Under a newly developed technique, 
condenser paper can be coated with a 
zine film. 

- O-- 

Plasteel Products Co., Washington, 
Pa., producer of structural steel, has 
appointed Consolidated Steel Ware- 
house Co., Philadelphia, as its dis- 
tributor in the Philadelphia area, and 
Levinson Steel Sales Co., Pittsburgh, 
as its agent in that area. 

—-O—-- 

Bogue Electric Mfg. Co., Paterson, 
N. J., announces that its Belco Indus- 
trial Equipment Division Inc., pro- 
ducer of water conditioning equip- 
ment, has appointed Watermasters 
Inc., Houston, Tex., as its representa- 
tive in the southwest. 

——0-— 

National Council of Industrial Man- 
agement Clubs, affiliated with the 
YMCA, is the new name for what 
was formerly the National Council 
of Foremen’s Clubs. Executive sec- 
retary of the organization is William 
F. Meyer, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

-—--O--— 

Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill., manu- 
facturer of cranes, hoists and other 
materials handling equipment, has 
taken over Spencer & Morris Inc., 
Los Angeles, producer of a tramrail- 
type materials handling system. The 
California firm becomes the Spencer- 
Morris Division of Whiting. 

Bendix Home _ Appliances Inc., 
South Bend, Ind., has formed Bendix 
Home Appliances, Canada, Ltd. The 
hew subsidiary has contracted with 
Canadian Assemblies Ltd., Amherst, 
Nova Scotia, for fabrication and as- 
sembly of automatic washers. Annual 
output is expected to reach 30,000 
units for Canadian and overseas 
markets. 

ne, ee 

Department of Commerce has es- 
tablished overseas export quotas of 
approximately 2.2 million tons of 
coal per month for shipment from 
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Atlantic Coast ports, for each of the 
months of May, June and July. 
—O— 

Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee, man- 
ufacturer of castings, tools, welding 
equipment and other products, has 
appointed the following firms as dis- 
tributors of its welding electrodes: 
Car Parts Depot Inc., El Paso, Tex., 
for western and southwestern Texas; 
Eagle Metals Co., Seattle, for west- 
ern Washington; Gibson Welding 
Supplies, Spokane, Wash., for eastern 
Washington and northern Idaho. 

ge 

Milford Rivet & Machine Co., Mil- 
ford, Conn., has purchased Penn Rivet 
& Machine Co., Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of rivets and fasteners. Op- 
erations will be continued for the 
present at Penn’s Philadelphia plant. 

-—-O-— 

Illinois Coil Spring Co., Chicago, 
has purchased Milwaukee Spring Co., 
Milwaukee. J. Willard Marshall, for- 
mer president and treasurer of Mil- 
waukee, will continue to operate the 
company as vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

area 

Redmond Co. Inc., Owosso, Mich., 
has reduced prices up to 16 per cent 
on practically all its alternating cur- 
rent induction types of fractional 
horsepower motors. 

-—-0-- 


Standard Products Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of window channels and 
other products for the automotive 
industry, has moved its Detroit sales 
office to 316 Fisher Bldg. 

—-QO--- 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, reports that its new orders 
booked during the first quarter of 
1948 hit a new peacetime high of 
$242,355,168. The previous high was 
$226,848,611 in the third quarter of 
1947. 

eng 

Korhumel-Heffron & Preiss Steel 
Co., warehousing firm, has moved to 
2424 Oakton St., Evanston, II. 

—Oo— 

Radio Manufacturers Association, 
Washington, reports production of 
television receivers in the first quar- 
ter of 1948 was nearly triple that 
for the corresponding period last year. 
Member companies turned out 118,- 
027 sets during the quarter. 

-~O-— 

R-S Products Corp., Philadelphia, 

has appointed Energy Engineering 





Co., Chicago, as its representative for 
industrial furnaces in the Chicago 
area. 

ain, ee 

Bureau of Land Management, De- 
partment of the Interior, announces 
exploration and development of min- 
eral deposits in more than 2% mil- 
lion acres of public land in western 
Oregon is now permissible. New min- 
ing statutes passed by Congress last 
month withdraw this area from a 
forest conservation program. 

—o— 

J. Herbert Cox & Associates, Cleve- 
land, manufacturers’ representative 
in Ohio for six affiliate companies of 
Barium Steel Corp., has appointed 
Homer L. Ruh & Co., Columbus, O., 
as its sales representative for south- 
ern Ohio. 

—o-- 

Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer of rolling and 
steel mill equipment, recently hon- 
ored 29 employees with service rec- 
ords of from 25 to 50 years. 

a 

Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, 
manufacturer of electrical and auto- 
motive products, has purchased a 
warehouse in St. Louis containing 
215,000 sq ft of floor area. 

Saye, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., is building a 3500 kw gas-tur- 
bine, scheduled to be delivered to Ok- 
lahoma Gas & Electric Co. at Okla- 
homa City some time in 1949. The 
unit is said to be the first gas tur- 
bine ever used by an electrical utility 
in the United States. 

er ae 

Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, 
O., has established a fund of $30,000 
from which over the next five years 
15 scholarships of $2000 each will be 
awarded, three each year, to boys 
graduating from Shelby county 
schools with high scholastic records. 
Recipients may pursue a course in 
mechanical or electrical engineering 
at a leading college or university 
anywhere in the country. 

ied 

Massey-Harris Farm Implement 
Co., Racine, Wis., has purchased Go- 
ble Disc Works, Fowler, Calif., for 
more than $400,000. Operations at 
the Fowler plant will be continued 
by the new owner who plans to man- 
ufacture other farm implements 
there, in addition to discs, for Cali- 
fornia distribution. 

—o— 

Chicago Association of Commerce 
& Industry reports that industrial de- 
velopments in the Chicago area 
amounted to $6,848,000 in April, com- 
pared with $31,517,000 in April, 1947. 
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The Business Trend 


EFFECTS of the coal strike, particularly loss of 
irreplaceable tonnages of steel and pig iron, were 
evident in STEEL’s industrial production index for the 
week ended May 8. Despite the buoying influence of 
the five-point gain made in the national ingot rate, 
decline in car and truck production to lowest point 
since mid-February caused the index to hold steady at 
160 per cent (preliminary) of the 1936-1939 weekly 
average. Labor disputes now cloud the production 
outlook in several important industries; last-minute 
cancellation of the threatened rail strike, however, 
removed the danger of a disastrous collapse of all 
industrial and commercial activity. 

CAR LOADING—Bolstered by the second highest 
number of coal car loadings since February, 1930, 
freight car loadings in the week ended May 1 totaled 
891,638. This was 1 per cent greater than in the cor- 
responding week of last year and 33 per cent higher 
than the same week of 1946, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads reports. Coal loadings accounted for 
204,191 of the total, the highest since the second week 
of December, 1946. Aggregate loadings this year to 
May 1 are 13,731,657, compared with 14,632,861 and 
13,008,339 in the like periods of 1947 and 1946, re- 
spectively. 

COAL—Production of bituminous coal and _ lignite 
rose in the week ended May 1 to 13,790,000 net tons. 
the highest since the week ended Jan. 10, according 
to the National Coal Association. Stocks at the end 
of March, as reported by the Bureau of Mines, totaled 


43,585,000 net tons, 10.3 per cent less than at the be- 
ginning of the month. 

ELECTRICITY—March production of energy by elec. 
tric utilities was 23.5 billion kilowatt-hours, Federa] 
Power Commission reports. This was the highest 
March production in history, and was only 2 per 
cent below the record output in January. Preliminary 
figures for last year indicate 255.7 billion kwh of 
energy were produced, exceeding by 12.1 per cent the 
previous peak established in 1944. 
SALES—Manufacturers’ sales in March, according 
to estimates by the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce, were $2.2 billion higher 
than in February, the latest month’s total being $18.2 
billion. Daily average value of sales by the durable 
goods industries was up 5 per cent, although non- 
durable sales dropped 2 per cent in average daily 
valuation. All durable goods, with the exception of 
nonferrous metals, participated in the gain. Retail 
sales in March were estimated at $10,475 million, 
13 per cent above a year ago. 
ENTERPRISE — New company incorporations in 
March were above February’s total but fell below 
the corresponding 1947 month for the third successive 
period, Dun & Bradstreet Inc. reports. Charterings 
in March totaled 9346 and for the first quarter aggre- 
gated 28,219, 10.3 per cent below the like 1946 period. 
Business failures in March were also up, rising to 477 
from 417 in February. This is the fourth consecutive 
month in which the number of failures has risen. 
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Index (chart above): 


INDUSTRY 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity); |. 


Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) 


* Dates on request. 


TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t 


+ Preliminary. + Federal Reserve Board. 





Week ended May 8 (preliminary) 160 


-—BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 


Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 


Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) ___. 


Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 
+ 1948 weekly capacity is 1,802,476 net tons. 1947 weekly capacity was 1,749,928 net tons. 


Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago.) { 


Previous Week 160 Month Ago 148 Year Ago 156 





Latest Prior Month Year 
Period* Week Ago Ago 
92.0 87.0 718.0 92.0 
5,087 5,042 5,033 4,653 
2,298 1,895 348 2,086 
5,413 5,413 5,377 5,005 
$113.3 $183.2 $93.8 $95.2 
$5,345 102,967 103,004 93,369 
9007 892 684 8x4 
108 106 79 98 
$27,762 $27,682 $27,833 $28,197 
+8% +11% —12% +12% 
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92.0 Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $13,505 $13,790 $13,719 $12,931 
653 Federal Gross Debt (billions) $252.1 252.2 $252.4 $257.7 
036 Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $22.2 $22.6 $25.0 $16.3 
005 Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) ..... 7,463 7,639 6,473 3,703 
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Men of Industry 








W. F. SEWERT 


W. F. Sewert has been appointed 
manager of hardware products for the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp. He has been associated with 
the company since 1923, and will 
continue to operate from the New 
York office. 

oO 

Shure Brothers Inc., Chicago, an- 
nounces the appointment of William 
H. Attschuler as vice president in 
charge of manufacturing. He _ be- 
came associated with the company 
in 1945 as factory manager, and 
since that time has supervised tne 
manufacturing of the company’s 
various lines of microphones, phono- 
graph pickups, and other acoustic de- 
vices. 

Secs. 

Howard M. Hubbard has been ap- 
pointed president, Hydraulic Press 
Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O., filling a 
vacancy created by the resignation 
of H. A. Toulmin Jr. last November. 
Mr. Hubbard has served as president 
of Elliott Co., Jeanette, Pa., and 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Green- 
field, Mass. He has served also in the 
capacities of controller, secretary and 
treasurer and company director of 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland, 
as well as managing director of its 
Seybold and Canadian Divisions. For 
the past three years, Mr. Hubbard 
has been self-employed as a consult- 
ing and development engineer dealing 
with new products, manufacturing 
and export of heavy power equip- 
ment. 

o 

William M. Buttriss has been ap- 
pointed to the position of director 
of advertising and sales promotion 
for Tinnerman Products Inc., Cleve- 
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JOHN W. CROSSETT 


land. He has served the company as 
director of market research and de- 
velopment, and has supervised all par- 
ticipation in trade shows and out-of- 
town sales promotion activities. Prior 
to his present appointment he was 
assistant sales manager. 
—-O--- 

John W. Crossett has joined the 
Development & Research Division, In- 
ternational Nickel Co. Inc., New York. 
He will follow railroad development 
work, and succeeds the late Freder- 
ick P. Huston in that capacity. Mr. 
Crossett has been chief metallurgist 
and assistant engineer of tests for 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad. 

—O— 

Electric Products Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of  battery-charging 
equipment, electrolytic equipment, 
synchronous motors, and other spe- 
cialty equipment, announces the elec- 
tion of R. W. Helmig as a vice presi- 
dent and director. He joined the com- 
pany in 1944, and previously had been 
connected with Delco Products Corp., 
Commercial Investment Co., and W. 
W. Sly Mfg. Co., and had owned 
Planefilm Corp. 

—o— 

Ralph D. Brizzolara and James 
Suttie, vice presidents of American 
Steel Foundries, Chicago, and Joseph 
B. Lanterman, comptroller of that 
company, have been elected directors 
of General Steel Castings Corp., 
Eddystone, Pa., succeeding Thomas 
Drever, president, and Charles L. 
Heater and Charles C. Jarchow, vice 
presidents of American Steel Foun- 
dries. Charles E. Acker and John D. 
Tyson, vice presidents of Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa., 
have also been elected directors of 
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General Steel Castings Corp., suc- 
ceeding Charles E. Brinley, chairman 
of the board, and Ralph Kelly, presi- 
dent, Baldwin Locomotive Works, re- 
spectively. 

—o-—- 

Curtis A. Gordon has been named 
general works manager, Jessop Steel 
Co., Washington, Pa. Mr. Gordon 
formerly had been superintendent at 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Division, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and has had varied experience 
in the steel industry, being associated 
with the following companies: Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Canton Alloy Co., 
Donner Steel Co., Rustless Iron & 
Steel Co., and Crucible Steel Co. of 
America. 

-—O-- 

Lawrence J. Kauffman, formerly 
scrap purchasing agent, Pittsburgh 
plant, Federated Metals Division, 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 
New York, has been promoted to as- 
sistant manager of operations at 
Houston, Tex. Nathan J. Muskin suc- 
ceeds Mr. Kauffman at the Pitts- 
burgh plant. 

—-O--- 

Charles S. Weber has been appoint- 
ed advertising manager of Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, O. He formerly 
had been with White Advertising Co., 
Cleveland. 

—-O-~ 

Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co., 
division of Joshua Hendy Corp., an- 
nounces appointment of C. Porter 
Packard as district manager of the 
Boston office territory. He has been 
with Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s 
general industry section of the indus- 
trial division. 

si 
A. L. McCarthy has been appointed 
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THE SPEED NUT WAY 


TINNERMAN 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS 


Ea€ B&O 


One part to install instead of nine! 


You discover a new kind of “arithmetic”... and new savings 
in assembly costs when you use SPEED NUTS.* 

Here’s a typical example of SPEED NUT “arithmetic”: The 
specially-designed SPEED NUT fastener shown above, used 
in the assembly of radio coil forms, replaced nine separate 
parts. Also eliminated were extra punching operations and 
the driving of six screws. 

The savings resulting from SPEED NUT applications like 
this can be enormous. Every one of the 4000 shapes and 
sizes of SPEED NUTS is designed to simplify, speed up, and 
improve assembly procedures. 

Chances are these SPEED NUT advantages can be profitably 
used in the assembly of your product. Tinnerman engineers 
can provide the answer in a thorough fastening analysis. 
Send for details—and your copy of the latest bulletin on the 
SPEED NUT brand of fasteners. TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, 
INC., 2038 Fulton Road, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


In Canada: Dominion Fasteners Limited, Hamilton 
In England: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest 
In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S.A., Paris 

























executive vice president of the 
Eureka Division, Eureka Williams 
Corp., Bloomington, Ill. He was first 
employed by the corporation in 1913 
as a salesman, later becoming vice 
president in charge of sales and a 
director. He left the firm in 1939 to 
become associated with Bendix Home 
Appliances Inc., but was retained as 
a director of Eureka. 
O 

J. ©. Farley has been appointed 
general manager, Radio Division, 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., New 
York. He formerly had been control- 
ler of the Radio Division. His asso- 
ciation with Sylvania Electric and 
predecessor companies began in 
1922. 

0 

H. Chapman Rose and Raymond 
M. Tierney have been added to the 
board of Jack & Heintz Precision 
Industries Inc., Cleveland. 


O 


Martin J. O’Brien, assistant works 
manager, Symington Gould Corp., at 
Depew, N. Y., has been nominated for 
chairman of the Western New York 
Chapter, American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation. He is unopposed and suc- 
ceeds Elliott R. Jones. 

o 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announces the following ap- 
pointments: David B. Folkerth, plas- 
tics sales office, has been named 
chemical department district repre- 
sentative at the Pittsburgh office. 
Charles W. Bentley has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the manager of 
the new Decatur, Ill., plastics mold- 
ing plant. He formerly had been man- 
ager of the compression mold- 
ing plant of Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic Brush 
Co., Florence, Mass. Frank E. Golli- 
her has been appointed production 
supervisor of the Plastics Division. 
He has been employed by General 
Electric since 1931, and recently was 
on the staff of the manufacturing 
manager of the Plastics Division. 

o— 

Dr. D. P. Morgan has _ joined 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York, 
formerly the Mathieson Alkali Works, 
as administrator of research and de- 
velopment. 

Sa 

R. W. Mueller has been appointed 
manager of sales, Stainless Steel 
Division, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Birmingham. C. M. McKen- 
na has been named manager of sales 
training and procedure. 

ae 

Paul J. Bowron, formerly assistant 
manager, industrial relations, Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Bir- 
mingham, has been appointed super- 
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intendent, Fairfield sheet mill. He 


succeeds Reginald E. Sturdy, who has 
been made staff assistant in the of- 
fice of the general superintendent of 
the Fairfield sheet and tin mills. 
Elmer F. Harris has been promoted 
from assistant to the general super- 
intendent to assistant general super- 
intendent of the sheet and tin mills. 
wae 
Waite Stephenson and Carl Kalb- 
fleisch have been promoted to vice 
presidents, Atlas Imperial Diesel En- 
gine Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Maes 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, an- 
nounces the addition of W. R. Per- 
sons, general sales manager, and K. 
F. Steingass, superintendent, elec- 
trode manufacture, to its board of 
directors. 
Oo 
H. S. Hagan has been appointed 
acting manager of the Butler, Pa., 
plant, Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, succeeding R. M. Fox, 
manager of works, who has been 
granted a leave of absence. 
oO 


Matthew L. Snodgrass, formerly 
manager, Furnace Division, Gas Ma- 
chinery Co., Cleveland, has been elect- 
ed vice president. He will continue 
to direct the activities of the Furnace 
Division. 

ea an 

Perfection Stove Co., Cleveland, an- 
nounces the appointment of A. B. 
MacLaren as assistant sales manager 
of the Furnace Division. 

eee 

Lester H. Bittner has been elected 
to the newly created position of vice 
president in charge of purchases, Al- 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 

patie ac 

Ohio Ferro-Alloys Corp., Canton, 
O., announces that R. L. Cunningham 
has been elected president, W. W. 
Fritz, executive vice president, J. C. 
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— 


Vignos, vice president of sales, «nq 
W. O. Wetherell, secretary and tr. a- 
surer of the corporation. 

Peter S. Richards has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new ware. 
house opened by A. B. Murray (Co, 
at Versailles, McKeesport, Pa. 

a 

Carl E. Brook Jr. has been ap- 
pointed branch manager, St. Louis 
office, Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. 
He succeeds H. L. Branigin, who has 
retired after serving the company 
for over 25 years. 

oO 


C. F. Larsen has been appointed 
manager of general service, and C. A, 
Slifer as assistant, Mack Trucks Inc., 
New York. Both men will make their 
headquarters at the company’s Plain- 
field, N. J., plant. George McCall has 
been appointed manager of service 
engineering, with offices at the Long 
Island City, N. Y., plant. 

oO 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, announces the following 
changes in management: Hampson 
Carey, assistant treasurer, has been 
promoted to treasurer of the corpora- 
tion; W. C. Plummer, employed as an 
attorney since 1920, has been appoint- 
ed general counsel; J. T. Ross, a mem- 
ber of the legal department, has been 
appointed assistant general counsel. 
Also announced is the retirement of 
W. J. Creighton, who has been asso- 
ciated with the corporation nearly 
48 years. He served as controller, 
director, vice president and executive 
vice president, and for the past year 
has been consultant to the chairman 
of the board of directors. 


— o-—-- 


H. H. Bunchman, assistant trea- 
surer, Crane Co., Chicago, has been 
elected treasurer, to succeed Walter 
Evensen, retired. David Levinger, a 
director and vice president, Western 
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Hollow Mill Cutters 
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— Make your Vers-O-Tools more versatile than ever! 
man : j : 
| Use the standard circular-type ground-thread chasers 
for high-speed, highly accurate production on long 
rea- fp run jobs. Then, with the same Vers-O-Tool head, you 
een = can get this fast, close tolerance work on medium and 
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Vers-O-Tools within the popular range of cutting sizes 
from 3%” to 154”. 

These new adjustable blade chasers are positioned 
to the specified cutting size by positive, quick diametric 


adjustment .of the Vers-O-Tool, just as when it is 
equipped with circular chasers—and the same double- 
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Standard Vers-O-Tool Head—available in Styles 
DS (Stationary), DR (Revolving), and DBS (For 
Brown & Sharpe machines)—equally adaptable 
for Circular or Adjustable Blade Cutters. 


They’re equally adaptable to all three styles of 
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Circular Ground 
Thread Chasers or 
Hollow Mill Cutters 
—for your long run 


jobs. 





barrel micrometer gage is used to provide an accurate 
check before and after grinding. 


* * * 


An exclusive design feature is the provision for 
iake-up of block after each grind; the chasers are 
always up to proper cutting position regardless 
of the number of grinds or the requirements 
for different materials cut. 


* * * 


Vers-O-Tools are preferred for their simplicity of 
construction — and for their versatility. They are your 
best bet for fast, economical work on all production 


jobs in your shop. Ask for detailed literature and prices. 
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Electric Co., has been elected a direct- 
or of Crane Co., to fill a vacancy on 
the board created by the death of 
Dr. Frank R. Lillie. 

matte 


Dr. Churchill Eisenhart, chief of 
the statistical engineering laboratory, 
National Bureau of Standards, has 
been elected a fellow of the Royal 
Statistical Society of Great Britain. 

poo 

G. L. Thomas has been elected man- 
ager of the United States Steel Corp. 
and Carnegie pension fund to suc- 
ceed H. A. Schultz, retired after 41 
years of service with U. S. Steel 
Corp. Mr. Thomas joined the staff of 
the pension fund in 1944 as assist- 
ant treasurer of the contributory pen- 
sion plan. 

Ss 

Fred L. Haven, a member of the 
manager’s staff, American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, U. S. Steel Corp. 
subsidiary, has retired on pension 
after 46 years’ service. 

0 

R. G. Altizer, advertising manager, 
Sperry Products Inc., Hoboken, N. J., 
has joined Fred Wittner Advertising, 
New York, as an account executive. 

~-0-—- 


E. S. Dulin, president, Byron Jack- 
son Co., Los Angeles, has been elect- 
ed a member of the board of direct- 
ors, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

—-O— 


Harold P. Wolf, management en- 
gineer consultant, has been named as- 
sistant manager of the commercial 
research department, Rheem Mfg. 
Co., San Francisco. 

—-—oO— 

C. T. Spivey has been appointed 
director of industrial relations for 
Columbia Steel Co., U. S. Steel Corp. 
subsidiary, succeeding Joseph L. Tur- 
ner, who has been named to an exe- 
cutive position with U. S. Steel Corp. 
in Pittsburgh. 

-—)— 

George R. Bastedo has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the National 
Bureau of Standards, where he will 
work as electronics engineer for the 
guided missile section. He was for- 
merly a project engineer for the 
Research & Development Division, 
Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington. 

—oO —- 

Officers elected for the 1948-1949 
year for the Concrete Reinforcing 
Steel Institute are: H. E. Calves, 
president; E. B. Wilkinson, vice 
president; W. H. Stewart, vice presi- 
dent; J. R. Fenstermaker, treasurer; 
H. C. Delzell, secretary. Newly elect- 
ed members of the board of direct- 
ors are: F. H. Davidson; J. R. Fen- 
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stermaker; S. V. Taylor; and F. F. 
Trierweiler. 
~-O— 

Irwin H. Cornell has retired as vice 
president and sales manager, St. 
Joseph Lead Co., New York. He will 
remain as a member of the board of 
trustees and of the executive com- 
mittee of the company. 

--0-—- 

Carl H. Krause has been appointed 
works manager of the newly establ- 
lished New York Works, Trumbull 
Electric Mfg. Co. Ine., Plainville, 
Conn. He formerly had been super- 
vising engineer at the Kearny, N. J., 
plant of the Western Electric Co. 

-0-— 

Beldon S. Tucker has been appoint- 
ed district sales manager for the Chi- 
cago office, recently opened by Econo- 
my Pumps Inc., Hamilton, O. Bruce 
Hetler has been made distributor for 
the company in western Michigan. He 
will make his headquarters in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

—0O-- 

Charles Hallman, specialist in the 
engineering and construction of in- 
dustrial buildings, has joined Crump 
Inc., Pittsburgh, as head of its in- 
dustrial department. He formerly had 
been associated with H. K. Ferguson 
Co., New York. 

—o— 

Dr. Henry W. Newson, nuclear 
physicist, who has played a major 
role in the development of atomic 
energy, has been retained as a full- 
time consultant on nuclear reactor 
design by H. K. Ferguson Co., New 
York. 

—0O- — 

Russell M. Braund has been ap- 
pointed comptroller of American Steel 
& Wire Co., Cleveland subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corp., succeed- 
ing the late M. W. Field. John W. 
Jordan has been named assistant 
comptroller, with added responsibili- 
ties. 

—0o-~ 

Robert W. Straughn has been ap- 
pointed merchandising manager, Hud- 
son Motor Car Co., Detroit. 

—0— 

Fred Mosher, research engineer, 
Standard Stoker Co. Inc., at Erie, Pa., 
has been named assistant to the vice 
president. 

—-o— 


D. Lyle Fife, president, Fife Elec- 
tric Supply Co., Detroit, has been 
elected to the board of E. W. Bliss 
Co., Detroit. 

—o— 

American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York, announces retirement of James 
L. Mahon, district manager of its 
Detroit plant. He has been associat- 





J. C. DUKE 
Has been elected vice president in charge of 
3M Coated Abrasives Division, Minnesota Min. 
ing & Mfg. Co., St. Paul. Noted in STEEL, 
May 10 issue, p. 87 


ed with the company for more than 
40 years, having entered its employ 
in 1898. 

-—O— 


Louis W. Hesse has been appointed 
director of community relations for 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, 
Il. 

--O-— 


Edgar A. Jett If has been named 
assistant director of Armour Research 
Foundation, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago. He joined the foun- 
dation staff in 1947 as director of 
sponsor relations, and previously had 
been with General Electric Co. as di- 
rector of sales for the six-state, Great 
Lakes, district, with headquarters in 
Cleveland. 

~-0-—- 


Harry E. Thiele has been elected 
vice president of manufacturing, Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, 
Pa., to succeed A. R. Allard, resigned. 

--0O-- 

Malcolm W. Welty has been ap- 
pointed staff assistant of the indus- 
trial relations department, Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. For the 
past five years he has been assistant 
manager of Automotive & Aviation 
Parts Manufacturers Inc. William R. 
Loughran has been named director 
of supply for the International Divi- 
sion of Ford Motor Co. He will be 
assisted by H. E. Jones, until recently 
associated with Chrysler Corp. 

—0O-— 


Grasselli Chemicals Department, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., announces the ap- 
pointment of Howard J. Smith as as- 
sistant manager of its resale chemi- 
cals section in Wilmington, and of 
Henry F. Koll as manager of its dis- 
trict office at Charlotte, N. C. Mr. 
Smith was associated with the Gras- 
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W. H. ROWAND 
Named chief engineer, Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., New York. Noted in STEEL, April 26 
issue, p. 96 


selli department for a period of years 
as branch manager and assistant dis- 
trict manager at Philadelphia before 
going to Charlotte as district man- 
ager in 1937. Mr. Koll joined Gras- 
selli department at its Cleveland 
laboratory in 1932. For the past three 
years he has worked out of the Phila- 
delphia sales office. 
oe. 

R. J. Kilmer has been appointed 
controller of Morton-Gregory Corp., 
Toledo, O. His headquarters will 
continue to be in Lorain, O., where, 
since 1946, he has been assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, Nelson Stud Weld- 
ing organization, whose manufactur- 
ing assets and patents have been ac- 
quired by Morton-Gregory, and is 
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ALLEN W. LOVELL 
Elected vice president, Modern Collet & Ma- 
chine Co., Ecorse, Mich. Noted in STEEL, 
May 10 issue, p. 86 


now known as the Nelson Stud Weld- 
ing Division of Morton-Gregory 
Corp. R. C. Friedly, construction in- 
dustry specialist, has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of 
the new set-up. Fred J. Meyer, pre- 
viously manager of Nelson’s Rail- 
road Division, has been named as- 
sistant to the general sales manager. 
gies 
Titan Metal Mfg. Co., Bellefonte, 
Pa., announces that it has opened a 
new mill depot in Indianapolis, with 
Samuel D. Rhinesmith in charge. Mr. 
Rhinesmith has had 15 years of ex- 
perience with brass mill products. 
-O 
C. J. Leroux has resigned as a di- 
rector and vice president-sales, Free- 


CHARLES H. LONGFIELD 
Elected vice president, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown. Noted in STEEL, May 
3 issue, p. 86 


dom-Valvoline Oil Co., Freedom, Pa. 
He is succeeded in his positions by 
Harry I. Johnston, formerly manager 
of sales under Mr. Leroux. Harold J. 
Dunmire, previously manager of the 
Butler, Pa., plant, has been named 
manager of sales as assistant to Mr. 
Johnston. 
aaa 

Adalet Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has 
appointed Lewis P. Chick of Louis- 
ville, Ky., as factory representative 
in Indiana. He will handle Adalet 
conduit fittings in the entire state 
except five counties adjacent to Chi- 
cago. Since returning from service 
in the Army, Mr. Chick has been 
Chicago district sales manager for 
Electric Corp. of America. 





OBITUARIES... 


Peter D. White, 59, president, Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Tube Co., died sudden- 
ly May 6 while en route by auto- 
mobile from the company’s plant at 
Beaver Falls, Pa., to the Alliance, O. 
plant. He had been associated with 
the organization 33 years. He was 
elected president in April, and dur- 
ing the past year had been executive 
vice president and a director, and was 
previously vice president for five 
years. 

at, 

John S. Coulton, 68, vice president 
and a director, W. S. Tyler Co., Cleve- 
land, died recently. He was elected a 
vice president in 1929, and previously 
had been manager of the Ornamental 
Iron & Bronze Division of the com- 
pany. 

ee 

Charles J. Brown, 65, retired su- 
perintendent of the Rankin, Pa., 
works of American Steel & Wire Co., 
a U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary, died 
recently. He had been associated with 
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the company for 38 years prior to his 
retirement last March. 
--—Q--- 


William G. Humpton, 67, retired, 
for many years chief metallurgical 
engineer, Lukens. Steel Co., died 
May 5 in the Coatesville, Pa., Hos- 
pital of a cerebral hemorrhage. 


on —QO-—- 
Carl Van Laaten, 57, midwest sales 
manager, Wyandotte Chemicals 


Corp., Chicago, died May 8 in that 
city. 
oO _ 

Maxton R. Davies, vice president 
and treasurer of the advertising 
agency, Foster & Davies Inc., Cleve- 
land, died May 6. 

-—O--—- 

Rudolph R. Ostermann, 71, a re- 
search engineer for Superheater Co., 
Chicago, died recently. He had retired 
from the company two years ago. 

a ae 

Wentworth Middleton, 60, retired 
assistant to the general manager, A. 
M. Byers Co., steel concern of Am- 


bridge, Pa., died May 9 at his home 
in East Orange, N. J. 
a> 

William I. Keller, superintendent, 
Lees-Bradner Co., machine tool 
makers in Cleveland, died recently. 

on 

Stanley T. Campbell, 59, former 
president, Aetna Rubber Co., Cleve- 
land, from which he retired some 
years ago to become associated with 
Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
died recently of a heart attack. 

-~-O-- 

Frederick V. Cole, 57, former secre- 
tary, Penton Publishing Co. Cleve- 
land, and since 1936 editor of The 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, died 
May 9. 

9) 

William Russell, 62, a chernist and 
metallurgist, who pioneered carbide 
wire drawing in his 37 years with 
General Electric Co. in the Wire Di- 
vision laboratories, died recently at 
his home in Cleveland Heights, O., of 
a heart attack. 
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EC&M No. 2 LZ (NEMA No. 
4HF) Contactor for high- 
frequency hardening and 
heating service. 


EVELOPED specifically for closing and opening the 

high frequency power circuits in heat treating and 
hardening applications—on frequencies up to 10,000 cycles 
per second. 


Known as the Type LZ of LINE-ARC Design, these EC&M 
contactors are of double-pole construction, using one pole 
to open each side of the line. Their blow-out coils are not 
subject to excessive heating from eddy currents, but are 
introduced in the circuit at the time the contactor starts to 
open to interrupt the flow of current. 


© 


One end of the blow-out coil is connected to the arcing- 
plate, located at the front of arc shields, and the other end 
is connected in the conventional manner. At the instant the 
contacts start to separate, the arc is transferred in about 
1 /500th second to the circular guard over the blow-out coil, 
and to the arcing-plate. The blow-out coil is thus automatically 
inserted and the arc is extinguished quickly under control of 
the LINE-ARC principle which allows the ends of the arc to 
travel in opposite directions. 


Ask for Bulletin 1215 which gives sizes, ratings, and dimen- 
sions of these outstanding new contactors. If you have a 
specific problem please advise (1) frequency (2) control 
voltage and (3) ampere capacity so that we can write you 
fully. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


2698 EAST 79th STREET « CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


























Sectional view of Contactor and line 
diagram showing EC&M method of auto- 
matically inserting the blowout in the 
circuit as the contactor starts to open. 


STANDARD FEATURES 


1 Two-pole Contactor with blow-out coil 
introduced in the circuit automatically 
as the contactor starts to open. Prevents 
destructive eddy-current heating when 
contactor is closed. 


2 Arc quickly transferred to arcing-plate 
and blow-out guard as circuit is opened. 
Contacts operate cool, and have long life 
in this service. 


3  LINE-ARC design confines the arc to a 
line centered between the arc shields, 
eliminating destructive burning on these 
barriers. 


4 Current-carrying shunts of special 
flexible cable of individually tinned strands 
of wire. Of proper length and shape so 
that the magnetic field, surrounding each 
shunt when carrying current, directs the 
arc upward as the contacts start to separate. 


5 Contacts are pure copper, cold-formed 
by a special process producing high wear- 
resisting qualities. 


6 Properly balanced design eliminates 
bounce when contactor closes or opens. 


7 Oiilite, self-lubricating bearings through- 
out (for both main and auxiliary arm 
bearings). 


8 Continuous capacity operating coils for 
standard voltages and frequencies are 
capable of frequent operation in hardening 
service and are well suited for heating 
applications where the contactor may be 
closed for a longer period of time. 


9 Open style with terminal lugs for front- 
connection or for back-connection. 


OPTIONAL FEATURES 
10 NEMA Type I (ventilated) Enclosure. 
11 Composition base furnished in place 


of slate base, without price change when 
specified on order. 
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TOUGH “THREAD’’—Special combination of heat treat- 
ments and exceptionally long and exacting cold working are 
enabling the Worcester, Mass. plant of American Steel & 
Wire Co. to produce a supertensile high carbon wire that 
possesses more than twice the tensile strength, in pounds per 
square inch of cross sectional area, of the steel wires used for 
the cables to suspend the 814-mile Oakland-San Francisco 
bridge. The 0.010 wire provides a tensile strength of about 
160,000 pounds per square inch. One pound of it extends 
3749 feet. 


ELECTRO-EROSION CUTTING—Russian engineers are ex- 
perimenting with a relatively radical metal cutting process, 
best described as electro-erosion, for cutting hard metals, it 
is learned. Equipment used is said to resemble a metal disk 
saw, disk being connected to the negative terminal and the 
workpiece held in a vise connected to the positive pole of a 
direct-current circuit. In the presence of an electrolyte, used 
like a cutting fluid, an electric discharge is produced when 
the disk contacts the work under slight pressures. Cutting 
speeds on unhardened tool steel are comparable to those of 
conventional sawing rates. Small sections of hardened high 
speed steel and cemented carbide are cut in 3% and 114 
minutes respectively. 


BUFFER FOR “EMERYVILLE” — Any cylindrical object 
from a tiny fountain pen to an 8-quart size cooking utensil 
can be polished at high speed by a semiautomatic rotary buf- 
fer recently designed by Square Deal Machine Co., South 
Gate, Calif., for Western Die Casting Co. of Emeryville. 
Production varies from 120 to 2000 pieces per hour, depend- 
ing on size of work to be polished. The unit employs six 
spring loaded flexible buffing heads equipped with hydraulic 
stabilizers, processing the work in three operations. Each of 
the heads is separately controlled and driven by an individual 
General Electric Tri-Clad motor. Continuous adjustment of 
heads for wheel wear, and uniform pressure against the work 
is ensured by the angle spring located floating heads. 


STEEL IN FIFTY VARIETIES—Today’s automobile weighing 
3300 pounds contains about 2500 pounds of steel. This may 


include, according to Automobile Facts, 20 kinds of carbon 
steel and ten kinds of free-cutting carbon steel that are high 
in phosphorous or sulphur content. In addition, the car may 
have 25 or more alloy steels—manganese, vanadium, chro- 
mium, nickel, molybdenum, tungsten or other metals. The 
typical 1948 vehicle weighs 150 pounds more than its 1941 
model; 500 pounds more than its 1937 predecessor and twice 
as much as in 1918. 


POTENTIAL FABRICATING “AMMUNITION’’—Two new 
light metals—titanium and zirconium—now produced in lim- 
ited quantities by the Bureau of Mines, show great promise 
for use in aviation, it is reported. The former, half as heavy 
and twice as strong as unalloyed low-carbon steel, is less than 
twice the weight of aluminum, and twice as strong per cross 
section. Zirconium, about three times the weight of alumi- 
num but lighter than steel, is expected to compete with 
Stainless steel, tantalum and stellite, particularly in turbine 
blades. Production costs of the new metals—$4 per pound 
for titanium and slightly more for zirconium—are still way 
beyond commercial reach. The bureau at present is doling 
out samples of titanium to industry and the Navy under co- 
operative research agreements. 


News Summary—p. 41 Market Summary—p. 129 
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“STRATEGIC” PROCESSING — To 
process massive components of huge 
surface condensers in the plant of 
Allis-Chalmers, facilities are arranged 
strategically so “tailor-made” parts 
may be fabricated with utmost effi- 
ciency. Production equipment used 
ranges from the smallest screw ma- 
chines to a 40-foot boring mill, with 
handling equipment capable of mov- 
ing parts and weighing thousands of 
pounds between heavy capacity form- 
ing, rolling and stamping operations. 
(p. 72) 


CORROSION MISUNDERSTOOD - 
Many organic coatings fail to provide 
satisfactory protection against corro- 
sion simply because all factors that 
accelerate corrosion, or which make 
it possible to coat a surface efficient- 
ly are not understood. Considering 
the investment the fabricator of met- 
al products has in the actual cost of 
protective coating materials, _ to- 
gether with the fact that labor cost 
of application is usually several times 
the raw materials cost, it becomes 
evident that proper selection and 
evaluation of protective coatings as- 
sume roles of great importance Lo 
the economy of many metalworking 
plants. (p.77) 


TEN-SECOND “KNITTING” Hot- 
rolled strip cteel is heated to a 
molten state then forged together 
with an upsetting impact up to 12,- 
000 pounds per square inch by a 
welding unit incorporated in J & L 
Steel Corp.’s new continuous pickie 
line. In a matter of 10 seconds the 
coil ends are joined by a uniform an:l 
homogeneous weld necessary to per- 
mit the weld to be cold reduced along 
with the rest of the strip. Elec- 
tronic controls are used to govern ac- 
tion of the welder. (p.84) 


FAST SKULL RECOVERY — In re- 
claiming ladle skulls and buttons in 
a plant in the Great Lakes district, 
large skulls varying 4 to 6 feet thick 
are first pierced to about the center 
with a conventional oxygen lance, 
then split in half by blasting. Meth- 
od eliminates piercing thicknesses be- 
yond the range of the blowpipe anil, 
in addition, limestone and slag are 
removed which otherwise would be 
difficult to cut. Skulls are cut at a 
speed of about 2 to 6 inches per min 
ute. Approximately 300,000 cubic 
feet of oxygen are used each montn 
for this purpoce. (p.94) 
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Tools, welding fixtures, fabricating methods 

used by Allis-Chalmers to machine and as- 

semble vital components of steam power 

plants, run the gamut of metalworking tech- 

niques and furnish overwhelming proof that 

a condenser is more than just a shell and 
tubes and castings 


VERSATILE production facilities from the smallest 
screw machines to a 40-foot boring mill, a 1250-foot 
erection floor serviced by cranes capable of moving 
parts weighing thousands of pounds, heavy capacity 
forming, rolling, stamping presses, are employed by 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. in the manufacture of steam 
surface condensers. These vital units for power 
plants are among the major products built at the 
company’s huge West Allis, Wis. plant. 

Condensers are used to reduce back pressure on en- 
gines or turbines, and to change steam vapor back to 
its original stete, so that it can be recovered and 
returned to the boiler for further use. . To perform 
its job, a condenser, in spite of its size, must be built 
to extremely accurate tolerances. 


Physically, the condenser shell is rolled from steel 
plate, welded and reinforced and braced for strength 
and stiffness. Welding, for instance, must be per- 


fectly done to give a bottle-tight vessel and to pre- 
vent air leakage into the vacuum system. 

Water boxes are generally cast iron, of proper 
thickness and uniformity, and accurately machined. 
They must pass rigid hydrostatic tests to prove that 
leakage of cooling water cannot occur in spite of the 
necessarily high pressures of service. Tube sheets 
must be accurately drilled to allow a perfectly tight 
joint with the tubes to prevent inleakage of raw 
water into the vacuum space. 


Weights of steam and cooling water are enormous, 
and the design of the unit must take this into ac- 
count so that no leakage of water or steam can ever 
cut the efficiency of the unit. Tube sheets and steady 
plates must be parallel with each other, the tube 
holes correctly spaced so that the proper distribu- 
tion of cooling surface is obtained. Again they must 
be braced to prevent vibration from the impact of 
high velocity steam leaving the turbine exhaust. 

Since the major function of a condenser is to con- 
dense exhaust of the prime mover under given cond‘- 
tions with the minimum expenditure of energy and 
least loss of heat, design is of great importance. The 
shell must be so proportioned that it will fit the 
physical area allowed in the power house structure. 
Arrangement of tubes and baffles and tube sheets 
must be so determined that there are no dead spots 
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Fig. 1 — Rolling steel plate for 
8000-square-foot welded steel sur- 
face condenser shell 
Fig. 2—Scarfing condenser plate 
on plate planer 
Fig. 3 — Holes being drilled in 
exhaust neck flange on 3800- 
square-foot condenser 
Fig. 4 — Twenty-four thousand- 
square-foot surface condenser shell 
on welding turn table 
Fig. 5—Lining up 7000-square- 
foot condenser shell on planer 


which are not active in condensing stezm. From 
engineering design on through production—making 
molds for casting water boxes, handling, forming and 
welding the shells, machining the water boxes, tube 
sheets, steady plates, on to erection and test and ulti- 
mate installation—the company’s design and produc- 
tion know-how and shop facilities are complete. 

Forming Shell—The modern surface condenser shell 
is fabricated from steel plate with the component 
parts formed to the desired shape and welded to- 
gether to make a vacuum-tight structure. Every 
condenser shell is tailored to individual specifications, 
resulting in a wide variety of sizes and shapes. The 
company’s tank and plate shops include every type of 
equipment required to meet such conditions. In- 
cluded is the latest in welding equipment. Research 
engineers carry on a continuous program for develop- 
ing and improving welding procedures and technique. 
A small portion of the equipment available is illus- 
trated here. 

Fig. 1 shows the main section of a condenser shell 
being formed in a roll. This is a steel plate for a 8000, 
square-foot condenser. To form the desired shape, 
the plate is rolled back and forth with pressure on 
the upper roll varied to obtain the proper curvature. 
Before rolling, the edges of the plate which are to be 














Fig. 6 — Tube 
sheet drilling 


Fig. 7— Cutting 
off riser on front 
water box for 25,- 
000 - square - foot 
surface condenser 


Fig. 8—End sec- 

tion of a 75,000- 

square-foot  con- 

denser mounted 

on a 40-foot bor- 
ing mill 


: Fig. 9 — Machin- 
ing vertical sup- 
porting structure 
of front water 
box of a two-pass 
condenser 


Fig. 10—Special 
type water bor 
set wpside down 
to facilitate shap- 
ing operation 
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ned by welding are “scarfed” or beveled to facili- 
tate welding. An operation of this type on a large 

ce of plate is illustrated in Fig. 2. 

After the various shell parts are formed to their 
required shapes, the integral parts are fitted together 
in preparation for permanent welding, either in the 
shops or in the field, depending upon the size of the 
condenser involved. Even in the event final assemblv 
will take place in the field, a large portion of the per- 
manent welding is done in the company’s shops. 

During the fabrication of a condenser shell it is 
necessary to use temporary supporting and bracing 
members, to insure proper alignment while welding. 
Supporting feet are tack welded into place. 

In any welding operation it is advantageous to 
eliminate overhead welding, or even vertical welding, 
wherever possible. Best results are always obtained 
when the welder can assume a comfortable natural 
position while doing his work. To make this possible, 
the Allis-Chalmers shops are well equipped with a 
variety of welding positioners and overhead crancs 
capable of handling the very largest condensers. 

Fig. 4 illustrates a 24,000-square-foot condenser 
mounted on large welding positioner, while the con- 
denser supporting feet are welded to the shell. This 
picture well illustrates the difficulty which would be 
experienced if this operation had to be performed 
with the condenser placed in its natural upright posi- 
tion. 

Figs. 1, 2 and 4 were taken in the tank and plate 
shop, which uses 4 million pounds of plates and bars 
per month in the fabrication of the company’s 1600 
products. At normal production, 50,000 pounds of 
welding rod are used per month. This shop contains 
what is reported to be the largest positioning table 
in the western hemisphere. It will handle a 50-ton 
load—can be positioned from the horizontal to the 
vertical, and rotate a piece S30 fect in diameter, see 
Fig. 4. 

The tank and plate shop is also equipped with ver- 
tical bending rolls, capable of rolling bars 12 x 12 to 
92 inches diameter and over. In addition horizontai 
bending rolls, Fig. 1, capable of forming and rolling 
hot plates 6 inches thick are available. 

Forming Flanges—Condenser chell flanges to which 
the tube sheets and water boxes are bolted are made 





of steel and welded to the shell. After welding, they 
are machined to a true surface and drilled for bolt- 
ing. Two different methods of forming the flanges 
are used. In general, heavier flanges are formed by 
rolling, and the lighter ones are cut from flat steel 
plate. Accuracy of the shell in its final form depends 
to a great extent on the skill of the operators. 

Machining Flanges—In order to obtain the best pos- 
sible condenser performance, it is essential that all 
flanged connections with the vacuum system be abso- 
lutely vacuum-tight. Largest flanged connection to 
the vacuum system is generally at each end of the 
shell, where the tube sheet and water box are con- 
nected. To insure a vacuum-tight connection between 
shell flange and tube sheet for the life of the con- 
denser, matching semi-circular grooves are machined 
in the flange and tube sheet into which a plastic ce- 
ment is forced under pressure to form a permanent 
vacuum tight connection. 

Machining Shell—In addition to proper design, the 
performance of a condenser is dependent on proper 
machine work, which can be accomplished only in a 
shop equipped with a complete line of machine tools. 

Holes are being drilled in the exhaust neck flange 
of the 3800-square-foot condenser, Fig. 3. These holes 
must be accurately located to insure proper alignment 
with the turbine exhaust flange during erection in 
the field. To perform this operation, a horizontal drill 
press is used with the condenser placed on its side. On 
the condenser an Allis-Chalmers expansion joint has 
been built into the condenser neck, eliminating a 
flanged joint in cases where the condenser is set on = 
solid foundation. 

In Fig. 5, a 7000-square-foot condenser shell is be- 
ing lined up on a planer. In the operation to follow 
exhaust steam inlet flange will be machined. 

Among the machine tools in the Allis-Chalmers 
shops is the huge 40-foot boring mill, mentioned pre- 
viously. This machine is constantly called upon to 
handle extremely large equipment. In Fig. 8, an end 
section of a 75,000-square-foot condenser is mounted 
on the mill for machining the tube sheet flange. This 
shell has a diameter of 21 feet, which necessitates the 
use of a large machine of this type. 

Miscellaneous Machining — Water boxes and tube 











sheets are attached to the condenser shell flange by 
means of bolts so arranged that the water boxes may 
be removed without breaking the joint between shell 
and tube sheet. It is very important that the holes 
line up to form a good fit. This is accomplished by 
laying out bolt holes on one tube sheet and using the 
sheet as a template to drill all of the holes on flanges 
at both ends of the condenser. Also, by doing this, 
the water boxes or tube sheets may be reversed with- 
out difficulty, if desired. 

To retard corrosion, condenser water boxes arc 
generally made of cast iron. However, under certain 
conditions they may alsu be fabricated of welded 
steel plate. Fig. 7 shows a large water box casting 
as received from the foundry. In the operation 
shown, the riser is being cut from the casting on a 
large horizontal type bar using a special slitting cut- 
ter. 

Condenser water boxes vary greatly in size and 
shape, and each presents its own particular machin- 
ing problem. To handle and machine a small 36-inch 
diameter water box, weighing only a few hundred 
pounds, is quite far removed from performing these 
operations on a 12 x 24-foot oval water box, weigh- 
ing perhaps 40,000 pounds. However, the accuracy 
involved is the same regardless of the size, and very 
close tolerances must be maintained to insure trouble 
free performance. 

Front water box of a two-pass condenser is shown 
in Fig. 9 setup in a planer. Operation here involves 
machining the vertical supporting structure. Certain 
operations such as are illustrated here, on account 
of their size and advantage of being able to machine 
two surfaces at one time, make use of the company’s 
largest planer, 14 x 11 x 32 feet, particularly eco- 





Fig. 11—Rolling tubes into twbe sheet 


nomical. 
upside down to facilitate a shaping operation. 


A large surface condenser will contain several thoy. | 
sand tubes, which means an equal number of holes i; | 


each tube sheet and steady plate. To insure proper 


alignment of tubes requires great skill first in laying | 
out the original pattern, and later in the drilling op. |) 
eration. Tube sheets are usually made of Muntz metz| | 
It is customary ty | 
lay out the drill pattern on one tube sheet which jy 


and steady plates of steel plate. 





turn is used as a template for drilling the other tube 
sheet and all of the steady plates. Such a procedure 
guarantees that all tube holes will line up perfectly, 
with resulting trouble-free performance and _ longer 
tube life. 
ward at the center to facilitate drainage towards the 


ends, when the condenser is not in use, and to prevent 


vibration due to the impact of the high velocity steam 


leaving the last row of turbine blading. Fig. 6 isa : 


view of tube sheet drilling. 
Tubing Condensers—Condensers smaller than 15, 


000 square feet in size are ordinarily tubed in the Al- ; 


lis-Chalmers shops, unless transportation limitations 
prevent shipment of the assembled condenser. In this 
case the tubes are installed in the field. In most in- 
stances the condenser tubes are fixed into position by 
rolling them into the tube sheets at each end. To 
prevent undue stress on the tubes, and the possibility 
of leaks with changes in temperature, an expansion 


joint specially developed by company engineers is ; 


welded into the condenser shell. 


Tubes are threaded through the support plates and 
into the back tube sheet. After all tubes have been 
inserted in this way, the front tube sheet will be at- 
tached to the condenser shell and the tubes will be 
worked back into position for rolling. Compression 
clamps are attached to the expansion joint, and after 
all tubes have been fixed into position, the clamps will 
be removed, putting an initial tension on the tubes. 

An absolutely leak-proof connection between tube 
and tube sheet is essential to proper condenser per- 
formance, and such a bond is dependent to a large 
extent on the skill of the workman. An excessive 
amount of rolling may weaken the tube and not 
enough may allow leaks to develop. To insure 4 
tight permanent connection between tube and tube 
sheet, two circular grooves are cut in the tube hole 
and when rolling, the tube metal flows into these 
grooves taking a firm grip. Fig. 11 shows tubes be- 
ing rolled into tube sheet. 

Circulating water inlet end of each tube extends 4 
fraction of an inch beyond the tube sheet and the 
tube sheet and the tube end is flared to provide a 
venturi entrance to insure a smooth flow of the. water 
to prevent corrosion and erosion. 


Assembly of Completed Parts—When possible, 4 
condenser is completely assembled in the company 
shops and shipped as a completed unit. Due to ship- 
ping limitations and the heavy weights involved, it is 
often necessary, in the case of the larger sizes, to 
complete the assembly in the field. When this pro- 
cedure is followed, the condenser shell section is al- 
ways lined up and temporary bracing inserted, to 
guarantee alignment on the purchaser’s foundations. 
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Fig. 10 shows a special type water box set ' 
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Condenser tubes are slightly bowed up. f 
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In this practical approach to the practical problem of choosing and apply- 
ing the proper organic coating, gun and electrostatic spray finishing, infra- 
red baking and metal preparation are summarized 








With this article STEEL introduces a series 
of reports on recent developments in the high- 
ly progressive science of protecting metal 
parts with organic coatings. Subsequent 
articles will continue the discussion of surface 
preparation and deal with the _ selection, 
evaluation and application of various ma- 
terials, and testing finishes for appearance, 
physical properties, economy 


ORGANIC finishes are used on metal products for 
one or both of the two following reasons: (1) Protec- 
tion against corrosion, and (2) to give the product 
appearance for sales appeal and customer satis- 
faction. The selection of a finish is dependent on 
the use of the end product. No matter what the 
product is, it should be a balanced finish, in which 
an outstanding property is not gained at the sacrifice 
of other necessary properties. 

Many organic coatings have failed to give satis- 
factory protection against corrosion simply because 
all the factors which accelerate corrosion or which 
make it possible to coat a surface efficiently are not 
understood. Considering the investment the manu- 
facturer of metal products has in the actual cost 
of protective coating materials, together with the 
fact that the labor cost of application is usually 
several times the raw materials cost, it becomes 
evident that proper selection and evaluation of pro- 
tective coatings assume roles of great importance 
to the economy of many metalworking plants. 

In every case, the first question about any finish- 
ing material for metal products concerns quality. To 
be considered for a new application, or to be com- 
petitive with a material already in use, standards of 
durability and appearance must be met. In other 
words, the material must be capable of satisfactory 
service in the field. After quality, the cost per unit 





Fig. 1—An operator with modern equipment can apply a coat of finishing material 

to several thousand square feet of metal products in an 8-hour day, area varying 

greatly according to articles being finished and continuity of the operations. Courtesy 
The DeVilbiss Co. 
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finished must be considered, with special attention 
the opportunity for economy. Next in line to |» 
considered is performance in production. Thus, di’- 
ficulty in handling the material, the necessity for 
extra equipment or special methods, are definite!y 
factors in the choice of a finishing material. Proc- 
essing limitations frequently determine the ultimate 
selection at some sacrifice in the desired qualities of 
the protective coating. 

Properties—Organic coatings are effective means 
of preventing the corrosion of metals primarily be- 
cause they serve as protective barriers between the 
metal to be protected and the environment in which 
the corrosion will occur. Effectiveness of such a coat- 
ing system is related to four factors: (1) The coating 
as applied must be continuous; (2) it must resist the 
spread of corrosion from bare spots on the metal and 
uncoated areas; (3) it must have a high degree of 
impermeability to the elements of its environment; 
and, (4) must be of such a nature that it will not 
be degraded by its environment.' 

Continuity—In actual practice, it is generally re- 
cognized that it is very difficult to apply a coating 
system so as to form a continuous film, with even the 
best coating systems available. Furthermore, if the 
coating is applied free from discontinuities, initially, 
there is always the possibility that the coating may 
be accidentally injured to produce a bare spot during 
its service life. The problem of producing and main- 
taining a continuous coating creates the necessity 
for selecting coatings which have suitable proper- 
ties and for exercising great care in applying them. 

One of the best ways to keep to a minimum the 
number and size of the discontinuities in a coating 
is to apply more than one coat. A single-coat system 
is seldom used except where the conditions of use are 
only mildly corrosive. In most cases, two to three 
coats are recommended, and for extremely corrosive 
conditions five or more coats have been used. Discon- 
tinuities in any one of a series of coats will not 
usually coincide with those in preceding coats, and 
as a result, the number of accidental discontinuities 
which will remain in a finished coating will be de- 
creased considerably with each succeeding coat. 

Spray Finishing—Spray painting or spray finishing 
is the method most universally used in modern in- 





Fig. 2—Spraying finish automatically. Cour- 
tesy The DeVilbiss Co. 

Fig. 3—Proper method of making a spray 
gun stroke. The gun is triggered at both start 
and end of stroke 
Fig. 4—Correct method of spraying corners 
to avoid excessive overspray 
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dustrial finishing operations. The reason for its 
predominance lies in its speed, adaptability to all 
conditions, and the smooth even and clean coat pro- 
duced by its use. An operator with modern equip- 
ment, such as illustrated in Fig. 1, can apply a coat 
of finishing material to several thousand square feet 
pf area in an 8-hour day, the area varying greatly 
according to the articles being finished and the con- 
tinuity of the operation. 

Clean coats of uniform thickness are made pos- 
sible by spray finishing. These characteristics have 
much to do with the continuity and over-all quality 
of the finish obtained. In only a relatively few cases 
is dipping, roller-coating or some other method more 
suitable, where quality is an important factor. Sma!l 
articles, in large numbers, are best finished by dip- 
ping, tumbling, or centrifugal finishing. However, it 
is almost universally true that any article can be 
economically finished by spraying. 

To secure large unit production at low cost, and to 
insure continuity and uniformity of the coating ap- 
plied, some manufacturers of metal products are 
employing completely automatic spraying equipment. 
Generally, the equipment must be specially designed, 
based upon production rate, materials used, taking 
into consideration the nature of the articles to be 
finished. Naturally, the greatest economy and uni- 
formity of results will be secured when a large area 
is to be finished, such as illustrated in Fig. 2. How- 
ever, similar economies may be had when a large 
number of similar articles are to be finished. As a 
general rule, the proper type of automatic spray 
equipment used in conjunction with automatic con- 
veyors and automatic drying ovens, insures a high 
rate of uniformly high quality production. 

Spray Gun Technique—Proper method of making 
a spray gun stroke is to avoid swinging spray gun in 
an arc, since this causes too much paint to be applied 
at the center of the stroke and too little at the ex- 
treme ends. Waste due to excess vapor, of course, 
results. Also, the center of the stroke is wet, while 
the ends are dry and frosty. Under such conditions 
it is extremely difficult, if not almost impossible, 
to apply a uniform layer of organic finishing material. 

Correct procedure is to hold the gun at right angles 
to the surface at all times and to trigger the gun at 
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each end of the stroke. In other words, begin the 
stroke and then pull the trigger. At the end of the 
stroke, release the trigger before the stroke is com- 
pleted. Figs. 3 and 4, illustrate these two important 
principles in spray painting, ecsential to the produc- 
tion of a continuous and uniform coating. 

Electrostatic Spray Finishing—A recent develop- 
ment in spray painting which has contributed to in- 
creased durability of organic coatings is electrostatic 
spraying. The procedure involves the production of 
an electrostatic field about the object to be coated; 
metal objects to be sprayed are grounded. The elec- 
trostatic field is produced by a very high voltage, low 
amperage electrical circuit, the proper equipment for 
use in finishing room installations having been devel- 
oped by the Harper J. Ransburg Co., Indianapolis. 

As the atomized finishing material from the spray 
gun enters the electrostatic field, each particle picks 
up an electric charge. This charge causes the par- 
ticles to repel each other and to ke attracted to the 
grounded surface, as is illustrated in Fig. 5. This 
results in a very substantial reduction in loss by over 
spray, and the coating deposited on the article is 
reported to be much more uniform than in conven- 
tional spray-finishing. 

The Ransburg electrostatic detearing process is 
based upon the same principle, that is, electrical at- 
traction of opposite charges. The action, however, 
is in the reverse direction in that the process auto- 
matically removes the excess coating or fatty edges 
at drain off points as the coated article is passed 
adjacent to an electrostatically charged grid or plate. 

Detearing process may be used to advantage when 
the coating material is applied by the dip or flo-coat 
method, which causes an accumulation of excess ma- 
terial at the drain off points. The dipped article is 
carried over a drain board, and when it has finished 
draining and ‘tears’ or fatty edges remain, it is 
passed over or between grids of expanded metal, 
which are maintained at high electrical potential. The 
resultant attraction effectively removes the excess 
material. The process is reported to be especially 
desirable where a smooth appearance is desired, or 
to minimize soft paint films, wrinkles or chipping 
from excescively coated edges. 

Infra-Red Baking—Infra-red baking methods have 
found wide application, particularly in many conveyor- 
ized finishing systems. A completely conveyorized 
finishing system has many advantages. It reduces hand- 
ling and eliminates to a large extent the necessity for 
touch up work later which interferes with the con- 
tinuity and uniformity of the applied organic coating. 
Shown in Fig. 6 is an infra-red baking cycle being 
used in a finishing operation involving household ap- 
pliances. 

To use radiant heat to the best advantage, it is 
obvious that consideration must be given to the 
thermal laws governing its behavior. Materials to be 
baked by infra-red should be chosen for their adapt- 
ability to the advantages offered by it. One of these 
factors is the effect of polymerizing materials on 
the rate of film hardening at high temperatures. The 
fact should be recognized that economy and increased 
production will result from the judicious formulation 
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of protective coatings for the high-temperature, short 
schedule baking conditions made possible by radiaut 
heat baking. 

Type of finish is an important factor in the con- 
sideration of infra-red radiart heating. In general, 
the curing of finishes that utilize an oxidation reac- 
tion cannot be accelerated sufficiently to warrant the 
adoption of infra-red.2 Those finishes that cure 
primarily by polymerization or by evaporation are 
generally suitable to the infra-red process, the poly- 
merization type finishes, as pointed out above, being 
particularly suited to short-cycle curing. 

Multicolored finishes on the same part may offer 
some difficulty in baking. For example, the dark 
finish on a part will heat faster and reach a higher 
end temperature than a lighter portion. Thus, under 
such conditions there is danger of not obtaining the 
proper range of curing or baking temperatures for 
the different colored finishes. Special formulations 
of varied-color paints will sometimes equalize curing 
temperatures. Assuming a properly designed and 
engineered installation, the radiant heating method of 
curing organic coatings has flexibility and good con- 
trol. 

Design—Many organic coatings fail because all the 
factors which accelerate corrosion are not understood. 
For instance, unlike metals in contact with each 
other in structures submerged in water constitute an 
electrical unit which will accelerate the corrosion of 
one of the metals unless both metals are effectively 
coated. If only the corroding metal is coated and if 
the coating is not perfect, galvanic action is localized 
and intensified at breaks in the coating film; and deep 
pitting or even in some cases perforation will occur. 

Another obstacle to good coating applications 1s 
complex structural design. It is difficult to do a good 
coating job on a surface that has narrow crevices and 
sharp edges. This is true because coatings flow away 
from edges and because solvents which must escape 
from organic films in crevices inevitably leave dis- 
continuities in the cured film. Metal equipment and 
machinery which must be protected by coatings should 
be designed to have as smooth a profile as possible, 
with a minimum of complicating surface details. 

It is not necessary that a design engineer for metal 
products be familiar with all types of organic coat- 
ing; but it is desirable that he have an understand- 
ing of the fundamental corrosion processes and of 
the mechanics of corrosion prevention by means of 
organic coatings. Equipped with such information 
the metalworking engineer will consider corrosion 
prevention as another problem in design. Too fre- 
quently, corrosion prevention through proper use of 
organic coatings is only a necessary after-thought. 
Many of the difficulties with which organic coating 
technologists in the metalworking industry are con- 
fronted might have been avoided on the drawing table. 
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Metal Preparation—Preparation of metal surfaces 
for organic coatings is one of the most important 
phases of the organic finishing cycle for metal prod- 
ucts. Best organic finish applied over improperly pre- 
pared surfaces is certain to be subject to premature 
failure. Often premature failures are blamed on the 
finishing materials, when the true cause is improper 
surface preparation, or detrimental contamination on 
the surface prior to painting. 

In general, the useful life of any organic finish 
depends on two major factors: Durability of the 
organic coating film itself and the adherence of the 
film to the surface to which it is applied.* Providing 
metals with a nonmetallic coating of the proper tex- 
ture adapted to inhibiting corrosion and increasing 
the adhesion to the final organic finish are the 
primary factors in the preparation of metal products 
for painting. Cleaning and preparing metal for paint- 

















Fig. 5—Spraying in an electrostatic field such 
as is shown in A makes for more efficient 
utilization of coating material, Overspray re- 
sulting from the use of ordinary methods, B, 
is largely avoided : 
Fig. 6—Infrared baking cycle used in a finish- 
ing operation on washing machines. Baked at 
300° F for 9 minutes the 20-gage steel units 
are rotated as they pass through the oven. 
Courtesy Fostoria Service 
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is so common and familiar that it is apt to receive 

minor consideration with regard to the paint 
iting itself, and the fact that it has a definite 
iction in relation to the useful life of the paint 
nish, is often overlooked by the manufacturer. 
in the previous section of this series, it was em- 
phasized that a coating, to be effective protection, 
must be continuous. In actual practice, however, it 
is difficult to apply a coating so as to form a perfectly 
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' continuous film, even with the best coating systems 


available. 
Thus the presence of discontinuities, however 
formed, is one reason for establishing this requisite 


characteristic of a good coating system, namely, 


the ability to resist the spread of corrosion from 
areas exposed by discontinuities, and the enlargement 
of the discontinuities themselves. In this way coat- 
ings are not always weakened or destroyed directly by 
their environment. Frequently, they are degraded by 
products of corrosion reactions near or under them. 

Restricting corrosion to areas of bare metal by 
means of organic coatings is also the function of the 
adhesion of the coating itself to the surface of the 
metal. Permanent adhesion is clearly the primary 
requisite for improving practice in painting metal 
products. Adhesion of the coating is basically of two 
kinds: Mechanical and chemical. Mechanical adhe- 
sion, Which is mainly “keying” or locking, depends on 
the character of the metal surface. Chemical ad- 
hesion is a function of the coating material. 

In the resin phase, a coating material consists of 
very large molecules which may be long chains, closed 
chains, cross-linked chains, or any combination of 
these types. These resin molecules vary in size and 
shape, and they have various molecular fields of force 
about them. Attraction is stronger between a metal 
surface and strongly polar groups of molecules, so 


coatings which contain such molecule groups adhere 
more firmly to metal than do coatings in which the 
groups are only weakly polar. 

It is generally thought that attraction of polar 
resin molecules to metal is more important in provid- 
ing adhesion of coatings than in mechanical “keying”’ 
or locking. However, to take the fullest advantage 
of the chemical factors which provide adhesion, it is 
necessary that the surface of the metal to be coated 
be clean, because a film of grease or dirt on the sur- 
face can seriously diminish the attraction between 
the molecules of the coating and the surface of the 
metal or the metal compound.! 

Failure by Undercutting—Discontinuities in coating 
films can permit the progress of still another reaction 
which is not a degradation of the film itself, but 
nevertheless, destroys the efficiency of the coating. 
This corrosion process is generally known as under- 
cutting. Undercutting, therefore, is that process by 
which a coating is loosened from metal adjacent to 
exposed areas by corrosion of the metal under the 
coating. The corrosivity of a metal in the environment 
in which it is used is known to affect the protective 
life of applied paint coatings. For that reason, sur- 
face treatment has been stressed by many investiga- 
tors* in preparing metal products for organic coat- 
ings, and without exception the treatments recom- 
mended have as their main objective the formation 
of a stable and nonreactive coating chemically com- 
bined with the base metal, which not only retards 
corrosion, but provides greater adhesion of applied 
paint finishes. 

Thus pretreatment of metal products to prevent 
underfilm corrosion is common practice to improve 
the service life of the coatings applied. In general, 
such processes consist of producing on the surface of 
the metal, by reaction with the metal itself, a suitable 
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Fig. 7A—Reactions illustrating retardation of elec- 
trochemical corrosion on a steel surface by means 
of conversion coatings of the phosphate type. A- 
Plain, untreated steel panel carrying two coats of 
baked enamel, pricked and subjected to 96 hours 
in salt spray. Light areas show where corrosion 
products have destroyed the paint film surround- 
ing the rusted abrasion. B—Steel panel given a 
commercial phosphate coating, known as_ bonder- 
izing, and treated same as A. Slight rust appears 
where metal was exposed, but no spreading of cor- 
rosion products to surrounding area has taken place. 
C—Plain, untreated steel sample tested in agar- 
agar medium. Dark areas indicate formation of fer- 
rous iron from dissolved steel. D—Steel having a 
commercial phosphate coating such as B, tested 
in the same agar-agar solution. No reaction for 
dissolving iron is apparent 





inert compound of the metal, such as the oxide or 
the phosphate. Such a coating is called a conversion 
coating. The type to be preferred in the particular 
coating application depends to some extent on the 
particular metal to be protected and the environ- 
mental conditions of service life exposure. For steel, 
the conversion coating is usually of the phosphate 
type, although it has been reported that the oxide 
type of coatings have been used for some applica- 
tions. For aluminum, oxide and phosphate type coat- 
ings are used, whereas for zinc, in addition to the 
phosphate coatings, chromate types may be employea. 
Satisfactory pretreatment processes have also been 
worked out to prepare magnesium, copper alloys, and 
lead for painting. 

Underfilm Corrosion on Steel Products—The elec- 
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trochemical theory of corrosion postulates that a stee! 
surface is not entirely homogeneous, and will tend to 
develop electropositive and electronegative areas 
which exhibit different corrosion tendencies. It has 
been well established that in the rusting of steei, 
as a result of these tendencies, two reactions take 
place simultaneously upon its surface. Ferrous ions 
pass into solution and hydroxy] ion or alkali, is formed. 
Thus, when these reactions take place on a painted 
steel surface, the paint film loses its adhesion pro- 
gressively over an ever widening area. 

It is generally accepted that such reactions are 
electrochemical in nature. In an aqueous environment, 
an area of bare metal which is exposed by an open- 
ing in the coating is anodic; the metal adjacent to 
such an area and beneath the surrounding coating is 
cathodic. As the electrochemical reactions proceed, 
the cathodic area becomes progressively alkaline, and 
the coating film in this area will progressively de- 
teriorate. 

These reactions may be demonstrated by placing a 
steel panel in an agar-agar solution to which has 
been added potassium ferricyanide and phenolphtha- 
lein, to test for ferrous iron and alkali, respectively. 
A blue color will develop where the ferrous iron 
forms, and a pink color will show where the hydroxy] 
ion, or alkali, is present. Fig. 7 is an illustration of 
these tests on plain steel surfaces, and on steel sur- 
faces which have been treated with a well known 
phosphate type of conversion coating, designated com- 
mercially as bonderizing.° 

With this knowledge of what actually takes place 
under the paint film when applied to steel, it is 
evident that something besides efficient cleaning and 
high quality paint are required to insure the longest 
possible service life for organic coatings on metal 
products. The proper selection of conversion coatings 
to be applied before organic finishing will go a long 
ways toward stopping the spread of rust and alkali 
under the paint film, even when the paint film is 
scratched enough to allow corrosion to take place. 

Conversion coatings are nonmetallic, and because 0! 
their insulator action, stop the flow of small elec- 
trical current, so that alkali does not migrate to the 
electropositive areas, and does not become sufficiently 
concentrated to cause paint failures. According to 
present day electrochemical interpretations of the cor- 
rosion process, it is certain that even though rust 
will cause lack of adhesion to a paint film, the alkali 
formed as a result of corrosion is much more perni- 
cious and causes more paint failures than the rust. 

(To be continued) 
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ym- B—Revere Brass Wire 
C—Bristles, loop-anchored in channel 
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cali AIRIES use a great many small cylindrical brushes study of the matter, suggested a trial of a certain gauge 
is to clean the insides of pasteurizing and other and type of cupro-nickel strip. A test run proved 
ce. tubes through which milk flows. The Fuller Brush entirely successful, and regular production soon began. 
of Company wished to offer this market brushes that Thus Fuller was enabled to offer its Fullergript 
ec- would utilize its Fullergript principle, consisting of brushes to the dairy industry. 
the bristles loop-anchored inside a metal backbone. Such This is but one of a great many examples of Revere’s 
tly a brush would obviously provide superior cleaning successful collaboration with industry. If you have a 
» performance, and longer life, than the tufted type. fabrication problem in non-ferrous metals, get in 
ra However, the small inside diameters of the dairy tubes touch with Revere. 

ali meant that the metal backbone would have to be 
is formed into an extremely small and close coil, with 

ms the inside diameter of the coil about 3/16”. This posed 





the question: what metal or alloy would withstand 
this exceptionally severe double deformation? 

After a few experiments had proved that the prob- 
lem was far from easy, Revere was called in. The 
Revere Technical Advisory Service, after an extended 
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COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich; New Bedford, Mass,; 
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WELDING machine, which heats the 
edges of hot-rolled strip steel to a 
molten state then forges them togeth- 
er with an upsetting impact up to 
12,000 pounds per square inch, has 
recently been placed in operation on 
the new continuous pickle line at 
the Aliquippa Works of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. 

In a welding time of about 10 sec- 
onds, coil ends are joined by a uni- 
form and homogeneous weld neces- 
sary to permit the weld to be cold 
reduced along with the rest of the 
steel strip, under high tension and 
tremendous pressure on the new five 
stand tandem mill. 

Design of the pickle line is on the 
basis of pickling at a speed in ex- 
cess of 400 feet per minute to meet 
the ultimate rated capacity of 50,000 
net tons per month. Hot-rolled strip 
in coils weighing 6000 to 7000 pounds 


Fig. 1—View of weld- 
ing machine on entry 
end of continuous 
pickle line during weld- 
ing operation 


is fed into the pickler by electrically 
driven pallet type conveyors and 30,- 
000 pound maximuum coils emerge 
at the delivery end after being proc- 
essed. 

At entry end of pickling line strip 
is fed through an especially designed 
scale breaker without side guides. 
Coil ends are crop sheared, by an up- 
cut shear with scrap handling ar- 
rangement, before strip reaches the 
flash welder which joins succeeding 
coils. 

Welder Controls — Mechanical op- 
erations of the welder, including 2 
feed and push-up of the strip, are 
hydraulically controlled during the 
welding operation. Electronic con- 
trols limit current during the welding 
cycle so that the steel is evenly heat- 
ed to a molten state through a very 
uniform flashing period. This control 
is accomplished by use of an Ignitron 


Flectric 


Flash Welding 


.- @ 10-second joining job on continuous 
pickle line 


Steel strip coil ends are forged together with an 

upsetting force up to 12,000 pounds per square 

inch after heating. Flash is then trimmed off leav- 
ing a continuous strip of homogeneous metal 


contactor for energizing the two 350 
kilovolt-ampere welding transform- 
ers. 

Two Ignitron tubes are used in a 
back-to-back arrangement so that 
each tube conducts an alternate half 
cycle supplying continuous power 
to the weld. 

Tube firing is controlled by means 
of “heat” control so that welding 
current is accurately regulated 
through the welding cycle resulting 
in even welding heat. 

Cycle Controlled — In addition, it 
is possible to control accurately the 
duration of the cycle through use of 
a synchronous timer. In this way, 
each welding cycle can be initiated, 
the current regulated, and the length 
of the cycle controlled so that suc- 
cessive cycles accurately duplicate 
each other. Consequently, when an 
optimum cycle has been established 
for any material, it can be consistent- 
ly repeated. 

Range of adjustment is_ infinite 
within the 700 kilovolt-ampere ca- 
pacity. As no mechanical moving 
parts are required in the controls, 
there is no problem of mechanical 

(Please turn to Page 114) 


Fig. 2—Steel strip shown as it emerges (A) from the welding machine 
and (B) from flash trimmer. White mark across strip indicates lo- 
cation of the weld 













SKILLED press work, high produc- 
tion welding and 100 per cent con- 
veyorized handling combine to roll 
1000 aluminum beer barrels daily 
down the integrated production line 
of Benson Manufacturing Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

Specialists in forming and fabri- 


Fig. 1—Finished aluminum beer 
barrel 
Fig. 2—Progressive dies are 
used in the first and second 
drawing operations on an H-P- 
M double-action press, which 
provides independent adjustable 
main punch, blankholder and 
die cushion pressures 
Fig. 3—From first deep-draw- 
ing operations, barrel halves 
travel by extensive conveyor 
system to all subsequent proc- 
essing 


heed Deeb Drawing 


Pushes Aluminum Container Output to 1000 Per Day 


Fast press work, modern heat treating practice, production weld- 
ing and completely conveyorized handling used to advantage in 
producing 152-gallon, light-weight brewery barrels 


cating light metals, the firm supplies 
15%-gallon containers to the entire 
brewing industry, and foresees for the 
sturdy, lightweight barrel, important 
possibilities in packaging other liq- 
uids. Tipping the scales at 25 pounds, 
the aluminum barrel is less than one- 
third the weight of an oak barrel. 

Deep Drawing—Production starts 
with deep-drawing barrel halves on a 
500-ton double-action hydraulic press 
designed and built by Hydraulic Press 
Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, O. The press 
is fed with mill-supplied aluminum 
circles blanked to the correct size. 
These blanks are loaded into a “fer- 
ris-wheel”’ rack, which revolves to 
pass them through a tank of draw- 
ing lubricant, into draining position. 

Progressive drawing dies are used 





on the press, drawing out the barrel 
half in two steps. Both dies are 
used simultaneously. Three separ- 
ate press actions for each die con- 
tribute to smooth, trouble-free draw- 
ing. In addition to the main punch 
operation, an outer blankholding ring 
is set to feed the material during 
the draw, while a die cushion setting 
provides a positive bottoming action 
which eases the strenuous forming 
operation. 

Internal Booster Ram—Main press 
ram is fitted with a small internal 
booster ram to effect rapid traverse 
during the initial part of the draw. 
Press closing to the work requires 
only 3 seconds. The double draw is 
completed in 13 seconds, and 9 sec- 
onds are required by the two oper- 
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FAR BY YEAR, planes grow bigger... faster and of products essential to the transportation and other 
er. Man has unbounded confidence in his ability industries. The active, widespread confidence it has 
build better and better planes. Never satisfied, he won among technical men and operators through- 
periments and tests tirelessly, and aviation out industry is Roebling’s proudest asset. 

ogresses. Look to Roebling for continued leadership... 
With similar vision and confidence, Roebling has continual improvement in its products and engineer- 
een pacemaker in the development and manufacture ing .. . continual progress. 


HAT SIZE ROPE? HERE’S YOUR ANSWER-—FREE 


ATA used by Roebling engineers themselves are embodied in 
his unique “‘slide rule’’. It’s the Roebling Lead Line Stress Calcu- 
tor for wire rope... tells you in a moment the safe and econom- 
al size of rope for every load . . . gives the right answer for all 
pes of crane, derrick, and overhead traveling crane installations. 





ere’s information you can accept and act upon with complete 
bnfidence...just as you can specify Roebling ‘Blue Center’”’ Steel 
Vire Rope for unsurpassed toughness, dependable reserve strength 
d the reduction of costly replacement shut-downs. Roebling 
as America’s first wire rope maker, and ‘Blue Center” Steel 
Vire Rope is the finest that Roebling knows how to make. 


Vrite for a Roebling Lead Line Stress Calculator — it’s free. And 
tyour Roebling Field Man tell you about installation and main- 
nance practices that prolong wire rope life. Call him at your 
satest Roebling branch office. 





JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 





*% WIRE ROPE AND STRAND «* FITTINGS 
* SLINGS * SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES * AIRCORD, 
AIRCORD TERMINALS AND AIR CONTROLS * AERIAL WIRE 
ROPE SYSTEMS * ELECTRICAL WIRE RGEC. aL 
AND CABLE %*% SKI LIFTS * HARD ANNEALED OR TEMPERED 
HIGH AND LOW CARBON FINE AND SPECIALTY WIRE, 
Ss si dob aaideesaiter. sith A CENTURY OF CONFIDENCE 
“ ) 


COLD ROLLED SPRING STEEL * SCREEN HARDWARE 
AND INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH * LAWN MOWERS 











ators for unloading and loading, giv- 
ing an overall finished piece cycle of 
just 25 seconds. 

Drawn barrel halves travel by 
gravity roller conveyor to a nearby 
300-ton press, which indents the bot- 
tom head and sizes the sidewall to 
the rounded barrel contour. The two 
halves of the barrel gain identity as 
“top” or “bottom” in this press op- 
eration, where the cup bottom, or 
barrel end, was returned. The “up- 
per” barrel halves are stamped with 
an edge ring and a convex center, 
while the “lower” half has an addi- 
(4) tional raised rib along the diameter. 


Beer epee ony 


Reynolds Pureclad aluminum al- 
loy, which does not discolor or etch, 
has tough physical characteristics 
with a low rate of work hardening. 
At this point in processing, the stock 
has been worked as far as is prac- 
tical, and is ready for annealing. 
Passing by hook-trolley conveyor 
through vapor degrease, the barrel 
halves arrive at the heat treating 
ovens. 

Ovens are set up facing each other, 
but separated by a quench tank be- 
low the floor level, surmounted by an 
elevator structure. The elevator han- 
dles a loading rack which accommo- 
dates 108 of the barrel pieces. When 
one rack is loaded and rolled into an 
oven, another is withdrawn from the 
opposing oven, dropped by the ele- 
vator into the cold water quenching 
tank, and brought up for unloading 
and reloading. 








Bilge Ring Impressed—Immediate- 
ly after, while still in soft condition, 
the parts travel the trolley conveyor 
to a 200-ton press, where a bilge-ring 
is impressed around the circumfer- 
ence by means of a segment retract- 
ing die. The bilge ring impression 
completes the forming of ‘bottoms,’ 
but an additional press operation is 
required on the top halves. 

This is performed on an adjacent 
press, and consists of punching a cen- 

tral hole for the later installation of 
(5) a Peerless tap, and simultaneously 


(Please turn to Page 116) 








Fig. 4—Elevator rack loading 
speeds handling in heat treating 
and quenching. Here 108 barrel- 
halves are being withdrawn 
from furnace at left, ready to 
be quenched in tank below. An- 
other load is undergoing the 
2-hour annealing treatment in 
companion furnace at right 
Fig. 5—Special die, with re- 
tracting segments, handles job 
of forming bilge ring on barrel 
circumference 
Fig. 6 — Cleaning, inside and 
outside, is simplified by a rack 
which swivels finished barrels 
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Fig. 3—Cutting bed showing 
button being cut by blowpipe 


Fig. 4—Conventional type oxy- 
gen lance is used for prelimi- 
nary work on large skulls 


Fig. 5—Looking down on cut- 
ting bed showing mounting bar 
and blowpipe holder 





tons and from 1 to 6 feet thick 
averaging from 3 to 4 feet thick. 

Before the dearth of scrap arose 
it was considered uneconomical to 
attempt to reclaim these skulls by 
the gas cutting process in view of 
the high reclamation costs as com- 
pared to the going market price of 
scrap. But present-day conditions 
have brought about a change of at- 
titude. 


At a plant in the Great Lakes dis- 
trict several year’s accumulation of 
skulls scattered along the lakefront 
was estimated at 15,000 tons. This 
was classified as good scrap pro- 
vided it could be reclaimed in charg- 
ing box sizes. After studying the 


situation. a gas cutting installation 
and the training of the personnel 
necessary to handle the work were 
authorized. 

The cutting installation supplied 
by the Linde Air Products Co., New 
York, includes a main cutting bed. 
This consists of a track, 50 feet long, 
mounted on a structural steel frame 
about 6 feet high. A cutting machine 
equipped with a special mounting bar 
and blowpipe holder is attached to a 
turntable which is moved along the 
track to any desired position. By 
means of the 8-foot mounting bar the 


blowpipe is swung into the line of 
cut without any loss in the setup 
time. A small _ electrically-driven 
pump is used to circulate water from 
a 50-gallon barrel for cooling the 
blowpipe. 

Paralleling the cutting bed and at 
ground level are steel rails which 
rest upon cross ties and serve as a 
table for the skulls. The table is 
loaded by a yard crane and after 
the skulls are cut to size the seg- 
ments are transferred into railroad 
cars for dispatch to the open-hearth 
stockhouse. 

Large skulls varying from 4 to 6 
feet thick are first pierced to approxi- 
mately the center with a conven- 
tional-type oxygen lance and then 
split in half by blasting. By this ar- 
rangement thicknesses beyond the 
range of the blowpipe are eliminated; 
in addition, limestone and slag are 
removed which otherwise would have 
been difficult to cut. 

Skulls are cut at a speed which 
varies from 2 to 6 inches a minute 
depending upon their thickness and 
condition. Approximately 300,000 
cubic feet of oxygen is used per 
month for this purpose. The total cost 
for reclaiming this type scrap aver- 
ages about $4.50 per ton. 
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BICYCLE PARTS, from axle: 
saddle bolts to chain-adivs 











AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS: AN Bolts, ee - 
Nuts, Screws, Studs, Cotters lin- 
cluding Stainless Cotters) 


















MIULLED STUDS ina full range of 
















FURNITURE BOLTS, Skein Nuts, ; 77 DARDELET RIVET-BOLTS with the 
Cabinet Bed Bolts and Bed Screws flocking thread . . . time saver 
for steel construction 
WEATHER-TIGHT Bolts — 0. © rises and CLUTCH RECESSED 
fasteners for wood assemblies— HEAD Machine Screws and Sheet D v0: s0115- for locking a, @...:- SET SCREWS of hi-tensile 4 
eliminate counterboring Metal Screws heat-treated steel 
ey 
{ 
ROAD MACHINERY and other © 
COTTER PINS of steel, brass, LAMSON LOCK NUTS— 
heavy equipment parts—high ddraminiine tind aidan cea’ One-piece, ail-stecl«cus be PLASTIC INSERTS — made to your 


tensile and alloy fasteners specifications ... in production 


quantities 


re-used repeatedly 
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pte 
“BENT” Bolts, including U Bolts, WIRE ROPE CLIPS with the new PIPE PLUGS, square head and LOK-THRED STUDS—Thread 
4, L, Hook and Eye Bolts Hi-Center Saddies and extra- headless; forged steel, heat- and seals in standard tor 
treated holes 













technical articles on the manufacture, inspection, spec 





comPLeTE cation and use of fasteners; order from The Lamson 


FASTEN ER Sessions Co. at $1.50 per copy. 






“BOLT, NUT & RIVET STANDARDS’ — a complete and vp-" 


date standards book on commercial fasteners. Availad 






2.0) “BOLTS, NUTS & SCREWS’ —o compilation of import 





only from the American institute of Bolt, Nut & Rivet Mon 
facturers, Hanna Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. $2.00 per cop 
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Aa important question to ask yourself in buying 
cotters is this: are they engineered to give maximum 
speed and efficiency inassembly operations—to elim- 
inate time-wasting, money-wasting and fumbling? 


Illustrated above are the seven basic point designs 
of Lamson & Sessions cotter line. Each one has been 
developed and tested to perform a specific job 


~faster and more efficiently than ordinary ‘“‘run of the 


mill’’ cotters. 


The popular “Efficiency” point* design of Lamson 
cotters gives them a “drift pin” action that helps 
align parts for easy insertion. And since one shank 
is longer than the other, it’s an easy matter to spread 
them apart. , 


Lamson cotters are available in sizes from V2" x 44” 
to %" x 24” and may be obtained in production 


SEMI-FINISHED NUTS e LAMSON LOCK NUTS 


STOVE RODS e TRACTOR BOLTS and HI-f 


HUB and- WHEEL BOLTS e MACHINE SCREW 


OLTS e 


e OBLONG NUTS e CABINET BED BOLTS e AIR 


CLEVIS PINS e HINGE PINS e TINNERS 


BOLTS e 


| 
quantities in a variety of metals and alloys—steel, 
brass, bronze, stainless steel and aluminum alloy. 
Consider your use for cotters and decide from the 
illustration which point best satisfies your require- 
ments. Or better still, write us, giving details of 


your cotter applications and we'll gladly recom- 
mend the best point for your particular needs. 


You can get quick delivery on most types of 
Lamson cotters from your mill supplies distributor. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY 
General Offices: 1971 West 85th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio * Birmingham « Chicago 
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Fig. 1—Effect of rate of flow 


of water over steel on corrosion. 

Curves show effect of concen- 

tration of inhibitor. Rate of 

flow at which maximum weight 

loss occurs decreases with in- 

creasing concentration of in- 
hibitor 


Fig. 2—Typical time-potential 
curves for chromium in satur- 
ated KCl. Curve 1—No HNO 
treatment, oxidized 1 hour at 
500° C; curve 2—2-3 days in 
HNO,, no heating 


Fig. 3—Rockwell hardness of 
magnesium alloys as a function 
of increasing zinc content 
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New Developments in 


CORROSION 


PROTECTION 


. . . revealed at Electrochemical Society meeting 


BALANCED agenda of _ technical 
papers in which were described many 
new developments in corrosion, pas- 
sivity, and metallurgy of rare metals 
featured the 93rd meeting of the 
Electrochemical Society at Columbus, 
O., April 14-17. A general scientific- 
technical session presided over by the 
president of the society, George W. 
Heise, and symposia on luminescence 
and electrothermics were also high- 
lights of the meeting. 


Inhibition of Steel Corrosion by 
Sodium Nitrite—At the opening ses- 
sion of the meeting which featured 
a corrosion symposium, a paper by 
Morris Cohen, National Research 
Council, Ottawa, brought out the fact 
that sodium nitrite is an inhibitor for 
corrosion of steel in water under both 
static and motion conditions. The 
concentration required for inhibition 
is less in moving solutions than in 
static solutions. 

Thus, at 25°C, and with a very 
large volume of solution compared to 
metal, 15 parts per million sodium 
nitrite inhibited corrosion with stir- 
ring, but did not inhibit without 
stirring. It was reported that 50 parts 
per million sodium nitrite inhibited 
corrosion of steel with and without 
agitation. Also, the experimental 
tests showed that the concentration 
required for inhibition increased with 
temperature increase. 


The inhibition action of sodium 
nitrite is probably due, according to 
Cohen’s studies, to the formation of 
a tight iron oxide film caused by 
reaction between the metal and s0- 
dium nitrite. The reaction between 
iron and the nitrite, which was re- 
ported to act as an oxidizing agent, 
was borne out by several of the ob- 
servations. 

It was pointed out that sodium 
nitrite inhibits corrosion of steel in 
water in static solutions at about 
30 parts per million, and any increase 
in concentration above this value, up 
to at least 10,000 parts per million 
has no further effect. The curve in 
Fig. 1 shows the effect of rate of flow 
of solution over steel on the corro- 
sion and also the effect of concen- 
tration of inhibitor. Thus it can be 
seen that the rate of flow at which 
maximum weight loss occurs, de- 
creases with increasing concentration. 
It was found that the inhibiting ef- 
fect of sodium nitrite could be fol- 
lowed and interpreted by voltage 
measurements. 


The rate of breakdown of sodium 
nitrite is a factor that would have 
to be considered in any recirculating 
system in view of the fact that it 
would require periodic replenishment. 
This problem was discussed in a com- 
panion paper by Cohen and Pyke, 
National Research Council, Ottawa, 
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wherein the rate of breakdown and 
mechanism of nitrite inhibition of 
stecl corrosion were discussed in de- 
ta 

Rate of consumption of nitrite was 
found to be dependent on the rate of 
steel corrosion. In the temperature 
range of 20° to 80°C sodium nitrite 
was found to be quite stable in Ot- 
tawa tap water; also, under condi- 
tions Where the concentration of so- 
dium nitrite was such as to give com- 
plete inhibition, the rate of break- 
down, in the presence of steel, was 
not measurable in the time the tests 
were run. 

Therefore, consumption of _ the 
nitrite appeared to occur only when 
the steel was corroding, and the rate 
of breakdown was proportional to the 
rate of corrosion. Concentration of 
nitrite required for inhibition in- 
creases with temperature, and in con- 
junction with this, the rate of nitrite 
consumption at any particular con- 
centration below inhibition, also in- 
creases with increasing temperature. 

Passivity—Two papers were pre- 
sented during the course of the cor- 
rosion symposium having to do with 
passive films on stainless type metals 
and alloys, and the mechanism of 
passivity. A study of isolated films 
from passive stainless steels, was dis- 
cussed by E. M. Mahla and N. A. 
Nielsen, Engineering Research Lab- 
oratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co. Inc., Wilmington, Del. The 
passivity of chromium was discussed 
in a@ paper by Norman Hackerman 
and D. I. Marshall, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, based on work 
carried out with the Office of Naval 
Research. 

Work described by Mahla and 
Nielsen was presented as a continua- 
tion of earlier studies and offered 
additional evidence that the passivity 
of stainless steels results from sur- 
face oxide film formation. By the 
use of a bromine-methanol solution, 
the authors were able to isolate pas- 
sive films from electrolytic chro- 
mium, ferritic and austenitic stain- 
less steel, and from the alloys Nich- 
rome V_ and Inconel. The films 
were very thin and transparent, and 
were found to be formed on initially 
film-free (pickled) surface by air ex- 
posure, and by passivation treatments 
in nitric acid and in nitric acid-dich- 
romate solutions. 

The authors stated that they be- 
lieved this work represented the first 
time oxide films have been isolated 
from stainless steel specimens known 
to be passive as a result of air ex- 
posure or low temperature passiva- 
tion treatments. The techniques used 
should stimulate further research in- 
to this general subject of the mech- 
anism of passivity. 

The corrosion resistance of stain- 
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DUST end UME 


AUTOMATICALLY 





Like a huge octopus, with its tentacles (ducts) reach- 


® COLLECTS ing out to every working area where contamination 

—at point of origination. of air occurs, the Schmieg CENTRI-MERGE Eliminator 
sucks up and consumes all dangerous dust and 

@ CLEANS 8 : 

by high presmure weter fumes—literally eats them up. 

action. 


Picked up at the point of origination— BEFORE any 
® DISPOSES damage can be done—dust and fumes ride an air 
—by mechanical conveyor stream through the ducts to the Collection Unit. 
in the form of sludge. 

Here CENTRI-MERGE goes into action— washing — 
scrubbing— pounding out the dust and dirt in a 
tornado of cleansing water. Dust particles are 
deposited—under water— in a sludge tank at base 
of Unit. 


Right now — today — CENTRI-MERGE Eliminators 


are removing the hazard of dust and fumes from 














scores of plants—doing a more thorough job than 
any other method—and doing it more economi- 





cally. We welcome the opportunity of proving 
what CENTRI-MERGE can do for you. 
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Rings are vital parts of hundreds of different industrial 
machines and devices .. . and when special properties and 
special quality are needed, you'll find that Standard Steel 
Works has important advantages in craftsmanship, expe- 
rience, and facilities. The rings illustrated here are typical 


of the varied production that serves the needs of industry. 


NOTICE 
DESIGN AND PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


Standard Steel Works is equipped to roll rings and other 
miscellaneous products of circular form, in practically all 
sizes up to 12 feet outside diameter. The mill equipment 
includes three units, each served by two steam hammers for 
preliminary operations. A blueprint or a dimensional sketch 
of the rings you require will bring you a prompt quotation. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Standard Steel Works 
Division, Burnham, Pa., U. S. A. Offices: Birmingham, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Houston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 
Washington. 


AL 
BALDWIN 


Tay 
STANDARD STEEL WORKS DIVISION 


STANDARDIZE ON STANDARD FOR 
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less steels and related alloys has lng 
been attributed to the presence of 
invisible surface oxide films, con- 
tinuous in nature, and of unknown 
structure and composition. Because 
no direct experimental evidence has 
ever been presented to substantiate 
the presence of such films, other 
theories to explain passivity have 
been postulated. One such theory 
describing no primary importance tc 
surface oxide films but attempting 
to explain passivity on the basis of 
electron sharing, was recently ad- 
vanced and has aroused much dis- 
cussion and interest. 


A study of passive films on 18-s 
stainless steels led to the conclusion 
that passive films are definitely reac- 
tion products of the metal and the 
passivating medium. Proloriged ex- 
posure of stainless steel in nitric acid, 
or nitric acid containing dichromate 
at room temperature, or boiling tem- 
perature resulted in the formation of 
oxide films of sufficient thickness to 
show interference tints. According to 
Mahla and Nielsen, one of the most 
important things these tests have 
shown is that definite passivation 
conditions are necessary to build pas- 
sive films of optimum protective 
power and corrosion resistance. This 
confirms break-through potential 
data, previously presented by the 
authors, which also indicated such an 
optimum protection. The films of 
necessity must be very thin, too thin 
to show interference tints. 

Some observations regarding the 
role oxide films play in passivity of 
chromium were brought out in the 
paper on passivity of chromium by 
Hackerman and Marshall of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Surfaces of chro- 
mium, treated with nitric acid and 
then oxidized in air at various tem- 
peratures, were examined by electron 
diffraction and these results were cor- 
related with results of electrode 
potential measurements on _ other 
samples subjected to the same treat- 
ments. The potentials taken at the 
time of immersion, in saturated potas- 
sium chloride, were found to be a 
function of the temperature of oxida- 
tion, with a maximum noble potentia! 
corresponding to an invisible oxide 
film and a minimum corresponding to 
a surface on which oxide could not 
be detected. 

Samples of spectroscopically pure 
electrolytic chromium were prepared 
by plating on copper, and then strip- 
ping off the chromium. The investi- 
gators stated that they desired to 
eliminate the base metal from the 
study because of the porosity of 
chromium deposits. Typical time- 
potential curves for these exper'- 
ments are given in Fig. 2. 

These curves were extrapolated to 
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Slip Ring Motors 


Ideal for 
Bending Machines 





Century 30 horsepower Slip Ring 
motor installed on a steel angle 
bending machine. 





k. or equipment that 
requires variable 

speeds, torque control or reversing direction of | Motor speed and load requirements vary from 
rotation, as well as low starting current,Century | one job to another, depending on the thickness 


Slip Ring motors will match the requirements _ of the steel. A Century 30 horsepower Slip Ring 


perfectly. Typical applications are bending ma- motor provides the flexibility needed to assure 
chines, cranes, hoists, conveyors, elevators, etc. accurate control of the operation. 
Shown here is an angle bending machine Century builds a complete line of fractional 


which bends steel angles up to 6” x 6” x 7x”. and integral horsepower electric motors in the 
> popular sizes to meet the requirements of indus- 


trial production, processing, commercial and 
appliance needs. 










Specify Century motors for all your electric 
power requirements. 
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pe CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. ~ 1806 Pine St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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Fig. 4—Two curves showing im- 

provement in corrosion rate of 

magnesium-zine alloy by the 
addition of calcium 


zero time to obtain values for the 
potentials at the time the metal was 
initially immersed. The fact was 
brought out that the potential of 
chromium, treated with nitric acid, 
is more noble than that of the air- 
treated metal, and that this differ- 
ence is greatest when the’ metal is 
not subsequently heated. 

Corrosion of Magnesium-Zinc-Cal- 
cium Alloys— Data were presented 
before the corrosion symposium by 
G. C. Kuczynski and F. Schoenfeld 
showing that the addition of calcium 
to magnesium-zinc alloys has a mark- 
ed effect upon the corrosion rate, 
offsetting almost completely the de- 
leterious effect of zinc. Zine im- 
proves the mechanical properties of 
magnesium, the hardness of its al- 
loys increasing rapidly with zinc 
content, as can be seen in Fig. 3. 

However, data presented showed 
that the corrosion rate of magnesium- 
zinc alloys increased rapidly with 
increasing zine content in the range 
studied which included from 0 to 
5.5 per cent zinc. This corrosion rate 
was sharply reduced by additions of 
calcium in concentrations from 0.10 
to 0.55 per cent. 

Lowering of the corrosion rate of 
magnesium-zine alloys with small 
amounts of calcium is best illustrated 
by comparing the two curves in Fig. 
4. The upper curve represents the 
corrosion rate as a function of zinc 
content of the binary magnesium- 
zine alloy series, and the lower one 
shows the variation of corrosion rate 
for the same series of magnesium- 
zinc alloys with the addition of 0.3 
per cent calcium. In the case of 5.5 
per cent zinc in magnesium, it was 
pointed out that the addition of cal- 
cium lowers the corrosion rate by 
more than 600 per cent. However, it 
was demonstrated that the corrosion 
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rate of pure magnesium is only 
slightly lowered by additions of cal- 
cium. 

Chromated Protein Films—Included 
in the corrosion symposium was a 
description of a chromated protein 
film for the protection of metals in 
mildly corrosive atmospheres. The 
process, which is reported to protect 
steel, zinc, aluminum, and brass from 
corrosion, was described in a paper 
by Abner Brenner, Grace Riddell, 
and Robert Seegmiller of the Nation- 
al Bureau of Standards. 


Chromate films formed on the sur- 
face of zinc, although only a few 
hundred thousandths of an _ inch 
thick, were known to inhibit corro- 
sion of the zinc, probably through 
the presence of minute amounts of 
soluble chromate slowly liberated by 
the action of moisture. If this ex- 
planation is correct, it would seem 
logical that the corrosion resistance 
could be enchanced by applying a 
larger quantity of chromate to the 
metal surface. 


The proteins offer a good medium 
or vehicle for increasing the amount 
of chromate on the metal surface, as 
they are basic and readily absorb or 
combine with chromic acid. Thus, 
initially the chromated proteins were 
studied at the National Bureau of 
Standards to determine their useful- 
ness for protecting zinc surfaces as 
substitutes for chemical surface treat- 





ments. As a result of this work, it 
was found that they were also of 
value for protecting other metals, 
such as aluminum, steel, and brass. 
These coatings represent a chea), 
expeditious means of protecting 
metals, especially zinc, iron, brass 
and aluminum from corrosion during 
indoor exposure, for example, during 
storage. They were reported to be 
superior to direct phosphate or chro- 
mate coatings, or to oil films for this 
purpose, but their life is less than 
that of suitable paint coatings. 
The chromated protein films were 
more effective on fairly large, regular 
surfaces than on the sharp edges and 
corners of small objects such as nuts 
and bolts, where the film tends to 
pull away. It was also pointed out 
that the protein solutions, unlike 
those used for direct phosphate on 
chromate treatments, do not become 
exhausted and require replenishment. 
After addition of the chromate, the 
protein solutions are fairly stable for 
long periods, and the same solutions 
and procedures can be used for 
several metals. One point that was 
brought out is that plated surfaces 
should be entirely clean to insure 
adhesion of the films. Plated articles 
may be taken from the plating bath, 
rinsed, and coated without interme- 
diate drying. For applications involv- 
ing temporary protective coatings, 
the chromated protein films may be 
removed by treatment with warm 
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BEAT THE 
STEEL SHORTAGE 





-use Steel that DOES more! 


By replacing carbon steel with U:S°S Cor-Ten or U'S*S Man-TEN 
where economically applicable, you can:— 


1. Make your steel supply 
go one-third farther, NOW. 


By taking advantage of the higher physical prop- 
erties of these steels you can use thinner sections 
to produce units that weigh one-fourth less—that 
are substantially stronger and more durable—that 
require one-fourth less steel per unit. As a result 
you can produce as much as one-third more units 
from every ton of steel used. 


2. Make better products— 
lighter, long lasting and generally 
more profitable to the user, NOW. 


In addition to saving steel, lightweight construc- 
tion with steel that does more has other proved 
economic advantages. Every pound of weight 
saved pays off in reduced operating costs, in- 
creased capacity to do work, and lower mainte- 
nance expense. These steels, by saving weight, 
make equipment more efficient—more productive. 


3. Satisfy more customers, NOW. 


The one-third additional units you can turn out, 
—without using more steel—mean that you can 
serve more customers, create more good will, and 
make more money because you have more units 
to sell. And you can do this NOW —without 
waiting for the completion of new steel making 
facilities. 


4. Get these benefits at little 
or no greater cost per unit than NOW. 


Because both U-S~-S Cor-Ten and U-S-S 
Man-Ten, like plain carbon steel, can be readily 
fabricated—because one fourth less steel is re- 
quired per unit, with consequent reduction in 
shipping costs — because fixed charges can be 
spread over one-third more units—your finished 
product can be built at little or no increase in 
cost. Frequently, as in the case of freight cars, 
mine cars, trucks and trailers, it may actually cost 
less per ton of capacity. 





TO HELP YOU adapt these steels to your product immediately— 

and with least change in your shop methods—we have a special 

metallurgical and engineering staff thoroughly familiar with 
what these steels can do. Phone, wire or write. 


U-S‘S COR-TEN « U-S‘S MAN-TEN - U-S-‘S ABRASION-RESISTING - U’S‘S MANGANESE-NICKEL-COPPER 





UNITED STATES STEEL AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago & New York 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh & Chicago COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh ° TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, Warehouse Distributors — Coast to coast: UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, New York 
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BUSINESS MACHINE PARTS 


MADE ON/)/20dLizdon BASIS 


ccuracy of ThomaStrip to specifications is demonstrated 
in office equipment parts. Manufacturers of office machines 
demand cold rolled strip steels that are accurate to gauge 
and temper, and true to physical properties that give high 
resistance to wear after heat treatment. ThomaStrip uni- 
formity aids duplication of important mechanical parts. 


Share our experience in developing new production short cuts. 


ELECTRO-COATED ZINC, COPPER, NICKEL, AND BRASS.. HOT 
DIPPED TIN AND SOLDER LACQUER COATED IN COLORS... 
UNCOATED PRECISION STRIP CARBON AND ALLOY SPECIALTIES 





THE THOMAS STEEL CO. - WARREN, OHIO 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL SPECIALISTS 





sodium carbonate solution. 

Electrochemistry of Indium -. 4 
symposium on rare metals was an. 
other feature of the convention, anq 
the electrochemistry of indium was 
the subject of a paper by Therald 
Moeller and B. S. Hopkins, Univer. 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Although 
the discovery of indium was ap. 
nounced over 80 years ago, compre. 
hensive investigations of the charac. 
teristics of the element and its com. 
pounds have been limited, until re. 
cently, by the comparative scarcity 
of the element. 

Recent developments which have 
rendered the metal available in com- 
mercial quantities coupled with dis. 
coveries of desirable properties pos- 
sessed by nonferrous alloys contain- 
ing indium have created new interest 
in this metal. This is particularly true 
of its electrochemical characteristics, 
since much of the technical develop- 
ment has centered in electrodeposi- 
tion. 

Electrodeposition of Lead—F. C. 
Mathers, Indiana University, and 
John F. Suttle, University of New 
Mexico, reported on the electrodeposi- 
tion of lead from ethylbenzene sul- 
phonate baths. Ethylbenzene is very 
easily sulphonated and lead ethylben- 
zenesulphonate is readily soluble; 
however, investigation of this com- 
pound as a new lead plating medium 
did not give deposits as good as can 
be obtained from baths already in 
commercial use. Therefore, it was not 
recommended for use in commercial 
lead plating. 

Production of Beryllium Metal— As 
a part of the symposium on rare 
metals, the production of beryllium 
metal by reducing beryllium fluoride 
with magnesium was described in a 
paper by B. R. F. Kjellgren, Brush 
Beryllium Co., Cleveland. The solid 
beryllium plate formed by this proc- 
ess contains some slag in the form 
of small inclusions. The beryllium 
metal itself contains the following 
approximate maximum amounts of 
impurities in addition to small 
amounts of residual magnesium: 0.10 
per cent aluminum, 0.10 per cent 
iron, 0.03 per cent silicon, 0.05 per 
cent copper, 0.05 per cent manganese. 

It was reported that the virgin 
beryllium metal produced in_ this 
manner is suitable for alloying and 
for making castings of pure beryl- 
lium. Remelting of the metal in mak- 
ing castings removes the slag inclu- 
sions. The metal is preferably re- 
melted in vacuum. 

At atmospheric pressure, fluxes 
with a high beryllium fluoride con- 
tent are needed to protect the metal 
against oxidation. Both of these meth- 
ods reduce the magnesium content in 
the metal so that the finished cast 
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the result of more than 60 years 
‘ nstant development based upon 
val shop experience and are designed 
built throughout to meet the 
cting demands of modern 
nufacturing techniques. 


A finer lathes exist today. Not only is 


re constant improvement in design 
ad performance, but every detail of 
janufacture must conform to the 
ighest precision standards. The gears 
the Headstock are typical of these 
standards. Every gear is forged from 
the best grade of chrome— Molybdenum 


Steel, heat-treated, and the teeth 


ROUND to close tolerances under the 
hful guidance of experienced 
ftsmen to eliminate chatter, insure 
fest speeds and maximum 
tmance. 
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CAN CUT A 


739-53 Handling Cost to IGF 


Most material handling problems consist 
principally of two fundamental opera- 
tions—(1) Transportation, and (2) Pil- 
ing. The following simple example 
shows how a handling operation, cost- 
ing $38.33 by hand methods, can be cut 
to 59.6¢ by the use of BAKER Fork 
Trucks and pallets. 





THE PROBLEM-—To move a pile of 1000 cases a distance of 200 feet and 


re-pile. This problem is obviously oversimplified. In practice these operations 
are repeated many times and with many variations—but the ratio of savings 








remains essentially the same. r — 




















A SIMPLE MANUAL OPERATION 

. 

COST BY HAND METHODS Ss ae 

1. Transporting— Practical e- 

Load — 1 case. Estimated } kK 

walking speed 200 feet x x DISTANCE’ xX 200 FEET 

per minute. PILING 5 HOURS PILING 5S HOURS 
é E TRAVEL 0 TRAVEL 33.3 

Time— 1000 round trips, TOTAL 5 HOURS TOTAL 38.3 HOURS 


2000 minutes or 33.33 hrs. 
Labor cost at $1.00 per hr., $33.33 B. 


2. Piling—Estimated rate— 

200 cases per hr. Total time 

—1000 cases—5 hours. 

Labor cost at $1.00 perhr., 5.00 
TOTAL COST— 


ELECTRIC FORK TRUCK HANDLING 
PALLETIZED INCOMING SHIPMENT 




















HAND METHODS ee $38.33 x=0 X = DISTANCE X 200 FEET 
PILING ON PALLET ORS PILING ON PALLET O HRS. 
TRAVEL TIME a TRAVEL TIME wd 
COST WITH BAKER FORK TRUCK | TOTAL MRS TOTAL anes. 


| 








AND PALLETS 


1. Labor Cost— Pallet load—50 cases. Time per round trip with truck 1.2 
min. (includes picking up pallet load, travel, tiering, and turning around.) 
Total time—20 round trips 24 minutes or .4 hour. 

Labor Cost (Operator at $1.00 per hour.) . . . . . «+ «© + + + 40 


2. Truck Cost— Annual cost— owning and operating Fork Truck and 
Pallets $980.00 
Per hour cost (2000 hours 7 ages 49¢. 





Cost for .4 hours . . PAR Pea ae ae ee 
TOTAL COST—WITH TRUCK Pa ey gar pl og ae 
TOTAL SAVINGS—$37.73 or 98. 5% 
acl s} How the cost of Baker Fork Truck-Pallet 
sia HBTEX 4 operation compares with still other han- 

{oe dling methods is shown in the chart at left. 





The starting point of each line indicates 
man-hours required for piling, and the 
path of the line shows man-hours for in- 
creasing distances. Obviously, the.greater 

. ~ - the distance, the greater the savings with 
a Is A et gy EE ont ee BAKER Trucks. 


Let a Baker Material Handling engineer show you 
how similar savings can be made in your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2167 WEST 25th STREET « CLEVELAND, OHIO 





T 
4 WHEEL TRUCK (C)_| 


peepee $e {CONVEVOR Se | 
i 
pemmememmnpemmeens @)FORK TRUCK (E 
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| FORK TRUCK PALLET SYSTEM ms 




















In Canada: Railway and Power maaleneeinn pr Ltd. 


Baker INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 





beryllium contains less than 0.10 per 
cent. 

In carrying out the process, accord- 
ing to the flow sheet shown in Fig, 
5, impure grades of beryllium oxide 
are dissolved in aqueous solutions 
containing ammonium bifluoride. The 
solution so formed is purified and 
crystals of ammonium beryllium 
fluoride are formed, which are sub- 
sequently decomposed into beryllium 
fluoride by heating. Metallic beryl- 
lium is produced by heating the beryl- 
lium fluoride at a temperature below 
the melting point of beryllium with 
an amount of magnesium less than 
the stoichiometric quantity. The tem- 
perature is then raised to melt the 
beryllium which is recovered in the 
form of a solid plate after cooling, 


Electric Flash Welding 


(Concluded from Page 84) 
inertia. The result is faster opera- 
tion which further decreases the over- 
all time required for making a new 
weld. 

Strip Forging —- When the edges of 
the steel strip have been butted to- 
gether and heated to a molten state, 
the hydraulic apparatus forges the 
strip with a powerful upsetting blow 
to a maximum of 12,000 pounds per 
square inch with an adjustable force 
to meet varying gage requirements. 

During the forging operation, all 
slag and scale is pushed out of the 
weld with excess metal known as flash 
in the form of a ridge along the top 
and the bottom of the weld, Fig. 2A 
The flash is shaved off in a special 
trimmer, Fig. 2B, leaving a continu- 
ous strip of homogeneous metal 
Where the two strips of steel have 
been joined. 

Welds are necessary about every 
minute and a half to two minutes at 
the rated speed of the line. Welded 
strip is fed into the looping pit and 
processed through the pickling tanks 
befcre being dried, trimmed, oiled and 
recoiled for cold reduction on the 
tandem tin mill. 


o— 


Means for engineers and designers 
to intelligently approach the problem 
of fracture of metals have been pro- 
vided in a booklet entitled, ‘The 
Fracture of Metals’, published by 
American Welding Society, New 
York. Booklet is the report to Bu- 
reau of Ships, United States Navy 
which simultaneously is a summary 
of reviews of literature and _inter- 
views with outstanding men in field 
of metals. It represents a compila- 
tion of present knowledge of laws 
and fundamental mechanism of frac- 
ture. 
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BETTER GEARS, CAMS, SPLINES...FROM 


“FAIS! A 6120 CHROMIUM-VANADIUM STEEL 








oe Of particular significance is the curve shown in the accompanying graph, fcr 
oi it represents the gradual decrease in hardness penetration that is one cf the 
a notable characteristics of A 6120 Chromium-Vanadium carburized steel. 
- An example of the excellent light case—free of embrittling carbides—im- 
parted to this steel by a simple direct quench and temper treatment is clearly 
a presented in the photomicrograph. 
lem Unusually strong, hard and wear-resistant, this case and the inherently 
“nd tough and ductile core are bonded to an exceptional degree by the uniform 
by decrease in carbon penetration from case to core. In service, these superior 
= properties assure longer life and more dependable performance. re cha Te ae 
es Our metallurgists will be glad to work with you in the application of ee ee <oe 
se Chromium-Vanadium carburizing steels. i gpa soc aaa 
eld 
ila- 
Lws 


‘VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA . 


>(y LENINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. © DETROIT e CHICAGO e CLEVELAND e PITTSBURGH 




















F _NEWCOMB- DETROIT 
UNI-WASH 


DUST 
Bg 


— 





RECIRCULATES WATER 
aithout A PUMP 


The Uni-Wash Dust Collector collects dust-laden air, water 
washes it twice, dries the air and then discharges it within 
one compact unit. The water is continuously recirculated 
by suction from the exhauster fan . . . no pump to clog and 
maintain. Another important feature—all dirt is removed 
from the air before it reaches the fan, thus reducing fan 


maintenance. 


Uni-Wash Dust Collectors are assembled units . . . in- 
stallation requires the connection of a power line, water 
source and drain only. These units are available in capacities 
from 500 to 30,000 CFM. They may be used individually or 


in combination to meet the requirements of any dust condition. 








1b Ne tne 


NEWCOMB-DETROIT COMPANY 


Main Office and Plant 
5741 Russell Street 
DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 










Western Sales Office 
CHICAGO, Ill. 






Grand Rapids Division—Plant 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Deep Drawing 


(Concluded from Page 90) 
imprinting the particular brewery’s 


name on the head. A _ pneumatic 
bumper, energized by the press clos. 
ing, ejects the pieces, and both tops 
and bottoms are sent to conveyor, 

The shell halves are next trimmed 
to length in a 21-second cycle opera- 
tion. Then the side bung hole js 
forged in the halves, and all parts 
return to vapor degrease. 

Heat Treating—With forming com. 
pleted, the parts go to heat-treat for 
aging. Held for several hours at the 
proper temperature, the alloy arrives 
at the final condition, with long-wear- 
ing and good _ corrosion-resistance 
characteristics. Finished barrel halves 
are then stored for assembly. 

A gravity conveyor to the floor be- 
low “valves” the flow of parts to the 
assembly operations by means of an 
elevator section. When three parts 
roll onto an elevator-gate, a solenoid 
is contacted and the pieces are re- 
leased to the conveyor line moving at 
right angles. 

Peerless taps are pressed into the 
heads of top barrel halves, and 
welded. The parts pass to a pres- 
sure test stand where the weld is 
proved. Wire brushing removes the 
aluminum oxide at the weld. The 
length of both sections is then gaged, 
and pairs are assembled into barrel 
form and strapped together for seam 
welding. 

Welding—Still on roller conveyors, 
the strapped assemblies move on to 
welding booths, where they are placed 
in pneumatic holding fixtures and au- 
tomatically rotated while the joint is 
welded. The welding operation brings 
together the forged portions of the 
two barrel halves to form the side 
bung hole, with a protruding lip. The 
design permits the addition of a 
formed bung plate by welding, with- 
out the internal welding bead pro- 
duced with the older style one-piece, 
holed plate. 

On air motor-rotated welding posi- 
tioners, the plate is finish welded. 
Rough and finish-reamed, the bung 
holes are burnished to size, which 
also work hardens the bung hole sur- 
faces. By conveyor once more the 
finished barrels move to a washing 
operation, with internal spray and 
drainage to remove chips. 

After a submerged pressure test, 
the barrels move on to the cleaning 
room. Here they are racked in 4 
swing cradle fixture which submerges 
the containers bung-hole up, and 
swivels to withdraw them bung-hole 
down, for drainage. The racks move 
through hot and cold rinses, acid ar 
chemical baths. 

A final air test is made and the 
barrels are dried by an air blast. 
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New Products and Equipment 











Lucite Plating Tanks 


Electroplating tanks of high tem- 
perature lucite, made by Singleton 
Co., 9823 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, O., 
are “welded” with a pure weld of 
the material, thereby affecting none 
of the essential properties of the 
plastic. Advantages of the lucite 
tanks are: Resistance to all acids 
and alkalies; it is noncontaminating 
and nondeteriorating; transparency; 


a 


a —— 
‘. 
‘ win 


ie 


high impact strength; elastic; shat- 
terproof; machineability; and light- 
weight. 

The Singleton-weld process features 
tested tensile strengths up to 10,000 
pounds per square inch. Tanks show 
no ill effects after continuous ex- 
posure to the complete range of plat- 
ing temperature and solutions. 
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Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Bench Lathe 


A 10-inch bench lathe with a 
1-1/16-inch hole through the spindle 
and with an integral horizontal mo- 
tor drive is announced by Sheldon 





Machine Co., 4258 North Knox Ave., 
Chicago 41, Ill. Collet capacity is 
3/4-inch or 1 inch with nose type 
collet chuck. 

Features include tapered roller spin- 
die bearings, double walled worm feed 
apron with power cross feed, and full 
quick change gear box that gives a 
thread cutting range of from 4 to 
224 threads per inch. The 4-step, 
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V-belt motor drive is designed to take 
either a 1/3 or 1/2-horsepower mo- 
tor. 


Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Honing Machine 


Parts having inside diameters rang- 
ing from 44 to 4 inches may be honed 
on the model B-3 noning machine 
developed by Staple Engineering Co., 
Box 312, Birmingham, Mich. A ma- 
chined surface is provided on which 
work holding fixtures may be 
mounted. For production work parts 
are held in a fixture and stroking 
is by hand. 

Spindle drive is by a 14-horse- 
power motor through a variable speed 





drive. With a 1200 revolutions per 
minute motor, speeds are available 
from 300 to 980 revolutions per min- 
ute and with a 1750 revolutions per 
minute motor, from 490 to 1480. 


Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Pneumatic Tools 


Less weight, compact size, better 
balance, quiet operation, less opera- 
tor fatigue, new governor control and 
eace of lubrication are features of the 
Stream-Power line of six pneumatic 
tools, announced by Buckeye Tools 
Corp., Dayton, O. Neoprene valve 
seals, oil bearing end plates, magne- 
sium alloy castings, labyrith seal 
bearings, stainless high carbon alloys 
and hilicoil threaded inserts are used 
in their construction. 

Basic tools in the line are: Hori- 
zontal grinders with speeds from 3000 
to 22,000 revolutions per minute and 
capacities from % to 8 inches in di- 


ameter; vertical grinders and sanders 
with speeds from 3000 to 6000 revolu- 
tions per minute, grinding wheel ca- 
pacities from 4 to 6 inches and sand- 
ing pad capacities from 5 to 9 inches; 
shears (illustrated) with up to 14- 





gage maximum capacity; nibblers for 
up to 20-gage maximum capacity; 
air wrenches with up to %-inch nut 
capacities; reversible drills and screw- 
drivers capable of handling up to a 
34-inch drill and a %%-inch screw- 
driver. 


Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Strip Feed Press 


An automatic strip feed press, de- 
signed for medium and high speed 
can making production, is available 
from Lima-Hamilton Corp.’s Hooven, 
Owens, Rentschler Co., 60 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. The press, 
called the Hamilton-Kruse model No. 
301, is offered with cither single or 
double dies or multiple die work with 
special slides. 

Speeds as high as 225 strokes per 


minute are possible. It has a 25- 





friction type 


ton capacity and a 
clutch. An electric timer 
stopping the press at the top of the 
stroke. Operation of any of the safe- 
ty mechanism automatically disen- 
gages the clutch. Minimum and max- 
imum strokes are 215 and 5 inches, 
respectively. Power is furnished by a 


assures 
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5 horsepower motor, mounted on 
base. 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card fer more Details 


Machine Tools 


Boring, turning, chamfering, groov- 
ing, facing or fiycutting operations 
may be performed separately or in 
any desired combination on the model 
421 and 422 Bore-Matic machines, de- 
veloped by Heald Machine Co., Wor- 
cester 6, Mass., to handle heavy work. 
Model 421 is a single and model 422 
a double end model. Features in- 





| ie is fast, simple, and accurate... 
completely operated from one control 
position. This new R. D. Wood Company 
tube tester has a wide range... from 
¥%,/’ to 3¥%2"’ nominal outside diameter, 
at pressures selected and preset from 
750 to 3000 pounds. Average 31!/p-inch 
diameter tubes of 26-foot length are 
tested at a rate of 80 an hour. 

The hydraulic tube tester is constructed 
of heavy steel. It is designed to permit 
the testing of tubes from 10 to 26 feet 
long. In operation, the tube is auto- 
matically placed into testing position 
and firmly held between a fixed and a 
movable head by clamping carriages 
on the main frame. The movable head 
forces the tube to be tested against the 
stationary head and effectively seals 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES FO 
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clude: Highly productive cycles ob- 
tained through increased speed of 
cycle elements, including table trav- 
erse and boring head speeds; adequate 
power for roughing; permanently lu- 
bricated boring heads; and uniform 
hydraulic feeds. 

Valve and core plate construction 
of hydraulic system requires a mini- 
mum of piping. Power unit is sep- 
arated from machine base, but easily 
accessible for maintenance. Provi- 


sion has been made on main control 
panel for installation of units for 
operation of hydraulic fixtures, cross 


both ends. Water under pressure is then 
forced in through the movable head 
into the tube, while the gauges at the 
operating position keep the operator 
informed on pressures applied. Upon 
completion of the test the tube is auto- 
matically ejected. 


This R. D. Wood hydraulic tube tester 
is completely self-contained .. . all 
pumps and associated equipment are 
housed in the base. Also, included is a 
system for cleaning and re-using water 
which drains from tested tube at the 
end of the operating cycle. 


Send today for descriptive literature, 
write R. D. Wood Company, Public 
Ledger Building, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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slides, chucks, etc. Settings make 
available different rates of “in” anq 
“out” feeds for two-way boring. 

Both models have a bridge width 
of 31-1/4 inches, maximum. tabie 
travel of 20 inches, a table pad meas. 
uring 15 x 27 inches, a 21-5/8-inch 
table and an 8-inch distance from top 
of table to top of bridges. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Polishing Machine 


Electrically powered, a new auto 
matic buffing polishing machine, de- 
signed by Vanott Machine Corp., 230 


Colgate Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., is cap- 
able of finishing 800 parts in 1 hour. 
It will finish small objects with 
diameters up to 3 inches or up to 7 
inches if only four of its eight spin- 
dles are used. 

Spindles are on a revolving head 
which indexes at predetermined 
speeds. Each has a chuck, or a grip- 
ping device, individually designed for 
each shape to be buffed or polished. 


Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Fluorescent Magnifier 


Inspection, assembly and machin- 
ing operations may be more accurate 
and easier with the combination of 
cool, glare-free light and optically 
correct magnification supplied by the 
minature fluorescent magnifier made 
by Stocker & Yale, 48 Birch St., Mar- 
blehead, Mass. Illumination of 350 
foot-candles lights the object from 
widely divergent angles. Object is 
viewed through a 2 power lens mount- 
ed in the reflector between two 5- 
inch fluorescent lamps. 

As point of observation is behind 
light source, internal surfaces of holes 
and cavities can easily be seen. Lamp 
surface temperature of 115°F allows 
close work with comfort. Fixture 
is available with easy adjusting sup- 
porting bracket for machine and 
bench installation. Choice of white 
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DIFFERENTIAL 
HEATING 





With Ajax-Northrup heat, bars 
are heated uniformly to a pre- 
ferred temperature or with a 
tapered heating gradient as re-| 
quired for forging. 















SINCE 1916 





FOR FORGING every 10 secoude! 





AJAX ELECTROTHERMIC CORP. 





THE AJAX-NORTHRUP SCALE-FREE WAY 


Just as the speed of a conveyor controls a modern assembly line, 
so does this Ajax-Northrup ‘Forge of the Future’ control the effi- 
ciency of an entire forging operation. Located right at the forging 
machine, the chutes of the heater are loaded with cold 1 2” x 1%” 
x 15” steel slugs. These slugs are automatically fed through the in- 
duction coils, and are ejected with split-second timing at exact, 
temperature. 


Induction heating is so fast, there’s little time for scale to form. That 
means longer die life, greater accuracy, and cleaner shops. This 
accurately controlled, clean heat adds up to increased output at 
lower overall costs: 


This modern heater is only one example of the way Ajax-Northrup 
can speed up and save in your heating, brazing, hardening, melt- 
ing, and similar operations. You can achieve practically any heating 
pattern in any size part. Ask for idea-packed Bulletin 27, 


AJAX PARK, TRENTON 5, N. J. fi & ) 
ASSOCIATE COMPANIES ENG | 
AJAX METAL COMPANY, © AJAX ELECTRIC CO. 1N AIAN 
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or daylight lamps is given. Operation 
is from 115 volt, 60 cycle alternating 
current, with other ratings to be 
offered. 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Drawer Type Oven 


Self-contained and factory wired, 
the improved all purpose drawer type 
oven, designed by Despatch Oven Co., 
619 S. E. 8th St., Minneapolis, Minn., 
is much lower and more compact. 
Unit fan and heater are enclosed in 





an insulated box which mounts on 
top of oven body. A vertical support 
bar does not interfere with loading 
from any angle. 

Overhead rail suspension of heavy 
cast iron rollers permits smooth 
drawer action. Rear plug on drawer 
seals the oven against heat loss when 
drawers are open. Twenty-four mod- 
els of three, four or five drawer 
types, gas, oil or electric fired and 
with forced convection, are made. 
Drawers range from 30 x 36 inches 
up to 48 x 72 inches, with depths 
from 8 to 18 inches. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Hand Dump Truck 


Palmer-Shile Co., 16025 Fullerton 
Ave., Detroit 27, Mich., is manufac- 
turing a hand dump truck designed 
to catch turnings from screw ma- 
chines, but suited for holding scrap 





and other materials. It is constructed 
of heavy sheet steel, reinforced with 
a flange along the top edge. A %- 
inch round iron handle is welded to 
the body. 
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Top of truck measures 25% x 45 
inches; the bottom, 2534, x 27 inches. 
Depth is 17%-inches and overall 
height is 23 inches, but it may be 
furnished higher or lower to order. 
It is equipped with two 8-inch steel 
wheels and two 4-inch metal swivel 
wheels and has a capacity of about 
14-cubic yard. 


Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Fork Truck Shovel 


Shock and strain to the upright 
assembly when the load is discharged 
are minimized by a pneumatic snub- 
ber on the improved fork shovel, an- 
nounced by Tructractor Division, 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 





Mich. Shovel has a 3-point suspension 
with a roller cam lock and single 
point hook, permitting release oi 
any load with a 15-pound pull. 

Built of %4-inch steel plate, the 
shovel has a 6-inch-wide blade of 
hardened steel and flame hardened 
edge, welded to the bucket. Unit is 
for fork truck use in confined areas 
and is interchangeable with forks 
and all other attachments mounted 
directly to standard fork bars on 
Clark fork trucks. 


Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Drill Turret 


An automatically aligning drill 
press turret, made by Howe & Fant 
Inc., 521 Flaxhill Rd., South Nor- 
walk, Conn., is so designed that its 
six spindles are automatically cen- 
tered and aligned by the drill press 
spindle. Spindles are mounted on 
floating bearings so that they are 
free to move laterally and angularly 
as well as to rotate. As the tapered 
driving unit, attached to drill press 
spindle, engages the mating taper of 
the unit’s spindle, it centers and 
aligns that spindle and locks it in 
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position until the drilling is com. 
p-ered. 

Mating tapers are hardened and 
ground to a mirror finish. They wil] 
turn a 14-inch drill through the hard. 
est material without a lead hole. 
Turret, called the Lign-O-Matic is 





simple to attach and detach and does 
not damage the drill press. Tool 
changes are made by raising the drill 
press lever and indexing the turret 
to another station. 


Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Electronic Generator 


Applicable to hardening, annealing 
and heating for forging small units, 
the new electronic generator for pro- 
duction induction heating, developed 
by High Frequency Heating Co., 143 
Glen Park Ave., Gary, Ind., is de- 
signed so that copper and brass may 





be heated to desired degrees with 
only a single turn work coil. High 
frequency power is generated by a 
single ended Colpitts oscillator, util- 
izing high efficiency class C opera- 
tion. Three compartments house 
parts and components. 

Cabinet is of heavy gage _ spot 
welded steel, deeply copper plated. 
Work coil connections are mounted 
on front of heat resisting panel. 
Water cooling of work coil is pro- 
vided. Power output is 1200 watts, 
frequency is 400 kilocycles. Remov- 
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Shell BGATS... made 
STRONGER, SAFER, at LOWER COST 





with JEL OTISCOLOY 


CORROSION-RESISTANT HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 





By building standard models, 
employing mass production-line 
methods, and using J&L Otiscoloy 
High-Tensile Steel, Churchward & 
Co., Inc., of West Haven, Conn. 
the ‘‘Ford of the waterways’ — offers 
a type of construction to the small 
boat field that heretofore has only 
been available in large naval and 
commercial craft and in custom- 
built yachts. 


Because Otiscoloy is highly re- 
sistant to abrasion and corrosion 
and 35° to 40% stronger than mild 
steel -Steelcraft obtains strength 
with light weight, safety and life-time 





WHOLE SIDES OF THE SEAWORTHY 26-FT. CRUISERS ARE CUT FROM SINGLE SHEETS OF OTISCOLOY. 





Famous Boat Builder Shatters Tradition 
with Otiscoloy Steel Construction 


durability at surprisingly low cost. 
Efficient, beautiful streamlining 
is easily accomplished, because of 
the excellent workability and ripple- 
free flatness of Otiscoloy sheets. 
Assembly of Steelcraft cruisers is 
facilitated because welding is fast 
and may be done by any process. 
Many other fabricators are find- 
ing J&L Otiscoloy equally advan- 
tageous. It reduces expensive dead- 
weight. It can be formed hot or 
cold, welded, forged, flame-cut or 
otherwise worked by standard meth- 
ods. Its ability to hold paint and to 
withstand wear, abrasion and corro- 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


May 17, 1948 






sive elements is remarkably high. 


If you are not acquainted with 
this modern steel, call your nearest 
J&L sales ofhce, or write us today 
for a copy of “Otiscoloy High-len- 
sile Steel.”’ This booklet contains 
data on properties, weights, elements 
of sections and forms available. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 
sisi cecal allen apicitinept anitnkaneeaeien 
| Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
| 404 Jones & Laughlin Building 
| Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send at once a copy of vour 


booklet “Ortiscoloy High- Tensile Steel.” 





























able panels are interlocked so that 
high voltages are shut off when 
they are removed. 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Tube Deburring Machine 


Inside and outside chamfering, fac- 
ing, center drilling, flaring, ream- 
ing, ete., as well as deburring, may 





be performed on the semiautomatic 
tube deburring machine manufactured 
by Pines Engineering Co., Aurora, Ill. 
Its design embodies a mechanica! 
chuck and chuck closing mechanism 
which positively holds any length 
tube, pipe or rod up to 2 inches in 
diameter. Controlled clamping pres- 


sure prevents distortion and marring 
of the piece. 

Operations may be performed at 
rate of 500 to 1000 ends per hour, 
exact production being determined by 
size and length of stock cut taken 
and type of material. Change of 
cutting tools to perform different 
operations requires about 1 minute. 
Check No, 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Interlock Switch 


Automatic cutting off of the power 
circuit is attained in high frequency 
radio, induction heating equipment 





and electronic controls by the inter- 
lock door switch announced by Micro 
Switch, Freeport, Ill. Although open- 
ing the door shuts off the power, a 
service man can close the circuit for 
servicing by manually moving the 
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actuator without the hazard of forget- 
ting, as the next door closing returns 
the actuator to its normal position. 
Provision is made for mounting on 
two faces. Actuator rod has a deep 
threaded hole for acceptance of an 
adjustable length actuating pin or 
button. The 1AC1 switch is single- 
pole double throw. 
Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Magnetic Separator 


For handling miscellaneous scrap 
materials, the Memco high power 
complete magnetic pulley type sepa- 
rator, made by Magnetic Engineer- 
ing & Mfg. Co., Clifton, N. J., has 





additional application in the found- 
ry industry for reclaiming molding 
and core sand. Separator, equipped 





A Complete 
Warehouse 
Service for... 
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The stamina that enables the fistic cham- 
pion to win and hold his title comes from 
years of rugged physical conditioning. 
In the ring there is no lost motion in the 
champion’s action... he avoids the more 
punishing blows...conserving his 
stamina for a whirlwind finish. 


Illinois Gears likewise have an abund- 
ance of stamina; built into them through 
the experience of years in the production 
of finer gears. The gear blanks are criti- 
cally inspected to verify that the steel 
meets specifications. Inspection follows 
every stage of production. The proper 
heat treatment gives the gears their opti- 
mum toughness for their specific job. The 
accuracy of Illinois Gears minimizes 
punishment . . . they function smoothly 
and silently through long periods of 
service. 


ya — sidchdcdlebdaet led 


enti Soe 
INUIS GEAR & MALIN LUMPANY 


CHICAG® ILLINOTS 


May 17, 1948 


























with a reciprocating mechanical com- 
bination feeder and screen, is built 
in a variety of sizes with belt widths 
from 12 to 60 inches. 

Material to be separated is shov- 
eled or fed into the shaking screen, 
the larger particles passing off of 
the end of the screen. Finer mate- 
rial passes through screen openings 
onto conveyor belt, where it is car- 
ried up and over the magnetic head 
pulley. Machine illustrated is _ port- 
able and is supplied with unit mo- 
tor drive and motor generator set. 
For light duty a permanent alnico 
magnetic pulley may be furnished. 


Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


Multiple Relays 


Long mechanical life through 
straight line vertical solenoid action 
which minimizes effects of shock and 
vibration and possibility of contacts 
being closed accidentally is a fea- 





ture of the two new direct current 
magnetic multipole relays, announced 
by Square D Co., 4041 North Rich- 
ards St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. They 
utilize double-break,  silver-to-silver 
contacts which are readily converted 
from normally open to normally 
closed without additional parts or 
tools. 

Relays are steel panel mounted and 
insulated to permit direct mounting 
on a grounded metal panel. All ter- 
minals are accessible from the front 
and have two wiring clips to accom- 
modate multiple connections. 


Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


Portable Power Source 


Any speed from 1600 to 2600 revo- 
lutions per minute may be obtained 
from the Multi-Tool, a light, portable 
power source introduced by Conti- 
nental Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Accessory equipment will widen the 
speed range. Speeds remain constant 
regardless of load. Power is deliver- 
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ed either direct from the main shaft 
or through an automatic transmis- 
sion which is optional. 

The 50-pound unit, built with car- 
rying holes at both ends, is capable 
of driving a variety of machines with- 
in its 11%-horsepower. Mounted on 


a utility base, it may be set on floor 


or ground and belted to the machine 
it is to run. 


Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


ELECTRICAL CONTACT CLEAN- 
ER: Dirt and waste that accumulates 
in commutators, slip rings, control- 
lers, switches, etc., is safely dissolved 
by the liquid Rotol, made by Rotol 
Chemical Co., Elmhurst, L. I, N. Y. 
Fluid is noninflammable, gives off no 
poisonous fumes and leaves no resi- 
due. 


Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


HEAVY DUTY TIME SWITCHES: 
Improvement in these switches, made 
by Sangamo Electric Co., Springfield, 
Ti., include fully enclosed hysteresis- 
synchronous, low speed motors with 
replaceable silicone lubricated bear- 
ing system. Closer time limits be- 
tween settings permit a wider range 
of applications. 


Check No, 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


PNEUMATIC SCALING HAMMER: 
Model M-205 and M-205 high speed 
scaling hammers, made by Master 
Pneumatic Tool Co. Inc., Orwell, O., 
will remove splatter and excess metal 
after welding, peining, etc., as well as 
removing rust, scale and paint. Other 
applications include core breaking, 
plaster removal, stone cutting, etc. 


Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


MACHINABLE WELD  ELEC- 
TRODES: Machinable welds in cast 
iron, joining cast iron and_ steel, 
salvaging defective new cast- 
ings, etc., are possible with the 
Ni-Rod electrode introduced by 
International Nickel Co., New York 
5, N. Y. Diameters of 1/8, 5/32 and 
3/16-inch are offered. 


Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


DIAMOND DRESSING TOOL: De- 
veloped by D & T Inc., Detroit 3, 
Mich., the C-7X Mighty Mite diamond 
dressing tool contains seven dia- 
monds. Wheels of large diameter and 
broad face may be dressed with this 
tool which has a shank diameter of 
7/16-inch. Diamonds are set in Col- 
monoy metal. 


Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


DOUBLE-END COUNTERBORE: 
With cutting edges at two ends, the 
Plan-Co double end counterbore, made 





by Plan-O-Mill Corp., Hazel Park 
20, Mich., is offered in a range of 
sizes in high speed steel or with tung- 
sten carbide inserts. Both single and 
multidiameter styles are offered, with 
or without pilots and with collet or 
sleeve holders. 


Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


WEAR PARTS WITH CARBIDE 
INSERTS: Parts of this nature are 
being manufactured by Super Tool 
Co., Detroit 13, Mich. Typical parts 
are stapler clinching die and asso- 
ciated solid carbide wire guide. Parts 
of any size are made to order. 


Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


DRILL FOR HIGH SPEED STEEL: 
Steel registering as high as rockwell 
C 66 may be drilled by the new car- 
bide drill announced by National 
Tool Salvage Co., Detroit 10, Mich. 
It incorporates a special grind which 
results in faster and less heat. 


Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


NONFOAM CUTTING OIL: Metal- 
Clean Solvent Corp., 1935 North 
Paulina St., Chicago, IIl., is introduc- 
ing its No. 16 cutting fluid which in- 
corporates super-fatted materials. It 
offers maximum cooling, lubrication, 
wetting and rust prevention. Use 
may be with all types of ferrous and 
nonferrous metals and carbide tools. 


Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


MICROFILM READER: Easy read- 
ing of 16 mm microfilm and copying 
of the film on photographic paper in 
less than 2 minutes without a dark- 
room are advantages of the micro- 
film reader developed by American 
Optical Co., Buffalo, N. Y. A 12%- 
inch square projection screen is pro- 
vided on the reader which requires 
floor space of 16 x 23 inches. 


Check No. 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


HEAT-HARDENING ENAMEL: 
Suited for factory finishing of alumi- 
num for outside exposure, a synthet- 
ic heat-hardening low gloss enamel, 
made by Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O. Aluminum may be roller 
coated with primer and baked, then 
fabricated and sprayed with the finish 
bake coat, or both primer and finish 
coat may be applied. 


Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 








FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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SUPPLY—With steel shipments showing effects 
of the recent coal mining stoppage, metalwork- 
ing companies are pressing with renewed vigor 
in an effort to procure as much of the available 
supply as possible. However, no near-term sup- 
ply improvement is in view in carbon steel 
products, for producers not only are reducing 
third quarter shipment quotas to offset produc- 
tion losses incurred during last winter’s indus- 
trial gas curtailments and the more recent coal 
mining disruption but they soon will experience 
additional production cutbacks as result of va- 
cations in mills, and possibly a coal miners’ 
strike. 

Meanwhile, the prospect of additional allo- 
cations of steel for certain industries and for 
defense purposes add uncertainties to the supply 
picture. Some of the pressure on supply could 
conceivably be lifted if a strike in the automo- 
bile industry continues sufficiently long that the 
strike-affected company and its suppliers would 
temporarily curtail acceptance of steel ship- 
ments. Demand for electrical sheets is expected 
to ease in late summer as result of production 
cutbacks in fractional horsepower motor manu- 
facture, but outlook for alloy and some stain- 
less products continues strong with deliveries 
extended into early fall. 


PRICES——Further progress is being made to- 
ward downward adjustment of steel prices, with 
various important producers following the lead 
of U. S. Steel Corp., although not in all cases 
on the same products or to the same extent. 
Other producers have schedules under review, 
although some, including certain smaller inde- 
pendents, indicate they may take no action 
now. Other events on the price front include 
the leading independent’s naming of Sparrows 
Point, Md., as an eastern base on cold carbon 
sheets, while a small independent is adopting an 
f.o.b. mill basis for quoting low carbon cold- 
rolled strip steel and also is increasing cold- 
rolled stainless 50c per 100 Ib. 


Market Summary 


WAREHOUSES— Recent increase in freight 
rates partially cancels out benefits of mill re- 
ductions to warehouse steel prices. Warehouses’ 
job of revising prices has been complicated by 
the fact freight rates and mill prices changed at 
about the same time, with the lack of unifor- 
mity in mill announcements of price changes 
making jobbers’ price revision task additionally 
difficult. 


PRICE COMPOSITES— STEEL’s arithmetical 
price composite for steelmaking pig iron rose 
last week to $39.21 from $39.18 for the preced- 
ing week and compared with $32.49 for the like 
week a year ago. Composites held unchanged 
last week and compared with those for the like 
1947 week at $80.27 and $69.82 on finished 
steel, $68.62 and $52.10 on semifinished steel, 
and $40.67 and $29.42 on steelmaking scrap. 


SCRAP— Reflecting the recent surge in order- 
ing of alloy and stainless steels and the addition 
of electric furnace capacity by one independent 
producer, demand for electric furnace scrap 
has strengthened, with buyers finding it neces- 
sary to go farther afield for material. In contrast 
to the recent good flow of scrap, a noticeable 
decline occurred last week in open-hearth 
grades, possibly the result of recent tempor- 
ary production curtailments at automotive 
plants. Because foundries lack coke and pig 
iron they have eased their demand for scrap. 


INGOT PRODUCTION— Steelmaking opera- 
tions rose 214 points further last week to 94.5 per 
cent of capacity, equivalent to production of 
about 1,700,000 net tons of ingots and castings. 
This is the highest rate attained since mid- 
March. Steel ingot production rate rose 13 points 
to 104 per cent in Cincinnati, 1114 points to 97.5 
per cent in Wheeling, 6 points to 93.5 per cent in 
Chicago, 514 points to 93 per cent in Buffalo, 
214 points to 96 per cent in Cleveland, and 2 
points to 88 per cent in eastern Pennsylvania. 





STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Week 


Ended Same Week 
May 15 Change 1947 1946 
Pittsburgh ....... 95.5 None 102 40 
> Chicago 93.5 + 6 89 45.5 
5 Eastern Pa. ..... 88 + 2 91.5 36 
a Youngstown 103 None 93 43 
< Wheeling ........ 97.5 +11.5 93.5 72 
Cleveland ....... 96 + 2.5 91 77.5 
3 IR a cake nc. 93 +55 86 49 
= Birmingham 100 None 99 44 
° New England .... 78 — 3 95 75 
« Cincinnati ........ 104 +13 89 84 
2 eS) ae 78 11.5 68.5 44.5 


Detroit None 90 84 
Estimated national 
rate 
Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,802,476 net tons for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 


1947; 1,762,381 tons for 1946. 


94.5 94.5 49 


+ 2.5 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Arithmetical Price Composites* Month Year 5 Years = 
P Ago Age Ago FINISHED STEEL 
May 15 May 8 Apr. 1948 May 1947 May 1943 WEIGHTED COMPOSITE 

Finished Steel $80.27 $80.27 $81.14 $69.82 $56.73 ee Ns cess 3.579 75¢ 
Semifinished Steel 68.62 68.62 68.72 52.10 36.00 Mar. 1948 3.57435 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 39.21 39.18 39.21 32.49 23.00 eee eee = 
Steelmaking Scrap 40.67 40.67 40.41 29.75 19.17 Apr. 1947 ......... BIGOT 7g 

*STRAIGHT ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES: Computed from average industry-wide base prices on Ape. 068 «54:5 .- 4 2.427854 
Finished Carbon Steel (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- 


tural shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Steel (re- 














rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods), on Basic Pig Iron (at eight leading basing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No. 1 heavy 
melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). Steel arith metical composite, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton 

+FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, base prices, weighted by actual monthly shipments of following 
products, representing 82 per cent of total steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by American Iron @ 
Steel Institute: Structural shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe ang 
tubes; black electric weld pipe and tubes; black seamless pipe and tubes; drawn wire; nails and staples; tin and terne plate; hot-rolled sheets; 
cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; hot-rolled strip; and cold-rolled strip. March and April figures are preliminary. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, three months and one year ago. Finished material (except tin plate) and 
wire rods, cents per lb; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton; others dollars per gross ton. 


Finished Materials 


Pig Iron 


May 15, Apr. Feb. May May 15, Apr. Feb. Mrv 
1948 1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1948 1947 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh reseeees 2.875¢ 2.90c 2.90c  2.60c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh (N.&S. sides)$40.996 $40.996 $40.996 $34.83 
Steel bars, del. Philadelphia ...... 3.365 3.356 3.356 2.98 Basic, Valley .......-...+---+---+- 39.00 39.00 39.00 33.00 
Steel bars, Chicago ............ 2.875 2.90 2.90 2.60 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia.... 42.17 42.004 42.004 35.52 
Shapes, Pittsburgh a ee 2.775 2.80 2.80 2.50 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S,. sides) 40.496 40.496 40.496 34.33 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia .......... 2.98 2.968 2 G68 2 64 No, 2 fdry., del, Philadelphia...... 42.67 42.504 42.504 36.02 
Shapes, Chicago ........ 2.775 2.80 2.80 2.50 No, 2 foundry, CHICAGO ......-sc0ee 39.00 39.00 39.00 33.00 
Plates, Pittsburgh . Vaksue sous 2.925 2.95 2.95 2.65 No. 2 foundry, Valley cose ee 39.50 39.50 33.50 
Plates, del. Philadelphia.......... 3.21 3.19 3.19 2.85 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 37.88 37.88 37.88 29,28 
a ei eee 2.925 2.95 2.95 2.65 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 42.71 42.23 40.74 34.75 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh...... 2.775 2.80 2.80 2.50 DEGTIINIS, VOR <2 oc cc cccvccesscs SRO 39.50 39.50 33.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh..... 3.50 3.55 3.55 3.20 Malleable, Chicago ....:........+-: 39.50 39.50 39.50 33.50 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh... 3.90 3.95 3.95 3.55 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 55.00 55.00 55.00 40.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary secon RES 2.80 2.80 2.50 Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 151.00 151.00 151.00 140.25 
| cold-rolled, Gary .......... 3.50 3.55 3.55 3.20 
Sheets, No, 10 galv., Gary......... 3.90 3.95 3.95 55 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh....... 3.05 3.05 2.925 280 Scrap 
Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh ...... 3.775 3.80 3.675 3.20 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $40.25 $40.25 $40.44 $30.00 
Bright basic, bess. wire, Pittsburgh 3.725 3.775 3.775 3.425 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. ... 39.00 39.00 39.125 28.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ... teeveeees 5.125 5.20 4.95 4.125 Heavy melt, steel, No. 1 Chicago... 39.25 39.10 39.125 29.25 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $6.65 $6.70 $6.70 $5.75 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Valley ... 40.25 40.25 40.25 31.55 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Cleveland. 39.75 39.75 39.75 30.75 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Buffalo .. 43.00 43.00 43.63 32.20 
Rails for rerolling, Chicago........ 52.50 49.50 51.00 34.50 
H RO OES eo SS a Se ee. 2 Siete abies 06s 69.00 68.40 66.00 38.50 
Semifinished No. 1 cast, Chicago 
Sheet bars, Pittsbur i Coke 
; gh, Chicago... $60.00 $60.00 $56.79 $44.64 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ........ 45.00 45.00 42.59 37.51 Connellsville, beehive furnace ..... $13.00 $12.50 $12.50 $9.125 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ...... 45.00 45.00 42.59 37.51 Connellsville, beehive foundry 15.125 14.875 14.78 10,375 
Wire rod ¥ to \%-inch, Pitts. 3.175¢ 3.175¢ 3.175c 2.55¢ Chicago, oven foundry, del. ........ 20.75 19.25 19.25 16.10 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual pro- 
ducer basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, finishes and specifications produced at its 
plants. Delivered prices do not include the 3 per cent federal tax on freight. 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, open market, $90-$95 per gross 
ton. Forging quality $46 per net ton, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Youngstown. 
Alloy Steel Ingots: 
ton. 


Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, Birmingham, $45 per 
net ton; Cleveland, $47 per net ton; sales py 
smaller interests on negotiated basis at $85 
per gross ton, or higher. 

Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Bir- 
mingham, $54 per net ton. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$66 per gross ton. 

Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Youngstown, $60 nom., per 
net ton; sales in open market $95-105 per 
gross ton. 


Pittsburgh, $56 per gross 


Skelp: Pittsburgh, 2.85-2.90c; Youngstown, 
2.90c per lb. 
Tube Rounds: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleveland, $69-70 per net ton; some sellers 
quoting up to $120 per gross ton. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Birmingham, 
vz to %-in., inclusive, $2.80-3.55 per 100 Ib. 
sz to 4i-in., inclusive, $2.75, Cleveland; Gal- 


veston, $2.95; Worcester, $2.90-2.95. San 
Francisco (base del.), $3.5245. 
Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only) and Bar- 
Size Shapes under 3-in. (Base 26 tons one size): 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, Gary, Bir- 
mingham, 2.85-2.90c; Cleveland, Buffalo, 2.90c; 
Detroit, del., 3.11c; eastern Mich., 3.18c New 
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York, del., 3.43c; Phila., del., 3.34-3.39¢; San 3.5495c. (Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, 
Francisco. (base, del.), 3.5845-3.95c; Los Pa., quotes 4.20c, Sparrows Point equivalent) 
Angeles (base, del.), 3.579-3.86c; Seattle, 


3.8375-3.85¢c, base. 


Rail Steel Bars: 
chant carbon bars. 
Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars (Base 20 tons one size): 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, Gary, 3.20- 
Canton, Ma 
(Texas Steel Co. uses Chicago base 
price as maximum fob Fort Worth, Tex., price 
on sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 

Cold-Finished Carbon Bars (Base 40,000 Ib): 
Pittsburgh, 
3.55¢; 


3.30c ; 
3.30c. 


Chicago, 
Buffalo, 3.45-3.55c; Detroit, del., 3.71- 


Same basing points as mer- 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
3.45-3.55¢; Cleveland, 3.50-3.55c; Middletown 
3.50c; Buffalo, Youncstown, Sparrows Point 
3.55¢c; Granite City, 3.65c; Detroit, del., 3.76c; 
eastern Mich., del., 3.83c; New York, del 
3.93c; Philadelphia, del., 3.S1c. 


Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) Pittsburgh, Gary, Birmingham, 3.85- 
3.95c; Chicago, Sparrows Point, Canton, Mid- 
dletown, 3.95¢c; Kokomo, 4.55c; Youngstown, 
A 3.95-4.45¢; Granite City, 4.35c; New York, 
3.45- del., 4.33c; Philadelphia, del., 4.21c; Los An- 
geles (base, del.), 4.624c; San Francisco (base, 


Prices upon application. 


ssillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 


Gary, Cleveland, 


3.76c; Toledo, 3.78-3.83c. 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland 4.00-4.10c; Gary, Buffalo, Canton, 
base 4.10c; Worcester, 4.20c. 

Reinforcing Bars 
2.70-2.75¢c; Chicago, Gary, Youngstown, Bir- 
mingham, 2.70; Sparrows Point, Buffalo, base 
2.75c; San Francisco (base, del.), 3.3345c; Los 
Angeles (base, del.), 3.329c; Seattle, 3.S8S8c- 
4.18c base. 

Iron Bars: Single refined: Pittsburgh 7.70c 
(hand puddled), Economy, Pa., 8.65c. Double 
refined: Pittsburgh 9.75c (hand puddled), 
Economy, Pa., 10.00c. Staybolt: Pittsburgh 
11.25c (hand puddled), Economy, Pa., 10.20c. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Birmingham, 
Youngstown, 2.75-2.80c; Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Sparrows Point, Ashland, Ky., base, 2.80c; De- 
troit, del., 3.01c; eastern Mich., del., 
3.08c; Philadelphia, del., 3.06c; New York, 
del., 3.18c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 3.494- 
3.544c; San Francisco, (base, del.) 3.4995- 


(New Billet): Pittsburgh, , 


del.), 4.6295c. 


Corrugated Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based 
on 5 cent zine, Pittsburgh 3.95-4.05c; Chicago 
4.05c; Gary, Birmingham base, 3.95c. 
Aluminized Sheets: Hot-dipped, coils or cut to 
lengths: Pittsburgh, 7.50c. 


Long Ternes, No. 10: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base, 4.05c. 


Enameling Sheets, No, 12: Pittsburgh, 3.85- 
3.95¢; Chicago, Gary, 3.75-3.95c; Cleveland, 
Middletown, 3.85c; Youngstown 3.95c-4,400 
Granite City, 4.05c; Detroit, del., 4.11c-4.16¢, 
eastern Mich., 4.18c-4.23c. 


Electrical Sheets, No. 24: Field: Pittsbursh, 
Chicago, Gary, 4.40-4.50c; Kokomo, Ind., 4.60c. 
Armature: Pittsburgh, 4.70-5.30c; Chic 180, 
Gary, 4.70-4.80c; Granite City, IIl., 5,25¢; 0° 
komo, Ind., 4.90c, Electrical: Pittsburgh, ©. 20- 
5.80c: Chicago, Gary, 5.20-5.30c; Granite City, 
Ill., 5.75¢; Kokomo, Ind., 5.40c. Motor: Pitts 
burgh, 5.95-6.80c; Chicago, Gary, 5.95-6.00C; 
Granite City, 6.50c. Dynamo: Pittsburgh, © sai 
7.00c; Granite City, 7.20c. Transformer ‘~. 
7.15-8.25c; 65, 7.85-9.20c; 58, 8.55-9.90¢; =, 
9.35c, Pittsburgh. 


STEE” 
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MARKET PRICES 








Strip 
Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, 2.80c-3.30c; Chi- 
Gary, Birmingham, Youngstown, Cleve- 
2.75-2.80c; Detroit, del., 2.96-3.01c; east- 
‘ lich., del., 3.03-3.08c; San Francisco (base, 
‘ 3.5595¢; Los Angeles (base, del.), 3.554c. 
Coid-Rolled Strip: 0.25 carbon and less: Pitts- 
burgh,  38.50-4.05c; Cleveland, 3.45-3.85¢c ; 
y gstown, 3.55-3.85¢; Chicago, Gary, 3.55- 
3.65e; Detroit, del. 3.71-3.76c; eastern Mich., 
53.75-3.83e; Worcester, base, 3.65c. 
(Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Cleveland base: 
0 0.40 carbon, 3.55c; over 0.40 to 0.60 car- 
bon. 4.95-5.05c; over 0.60 to 0.80, 5.55-5.65c; 
0.80 to 1.05, 7.05-7.15¢; over 1.05 to 1.35, 
9.45¢; add 0.20c for Worcester. 


Tin, Terne, Plate 

Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, per base 
box of 100 Ib, 1.25 Ib coating $6.50, 1.50 Ib 
coating $6.70; Sparrows Point, Birmingham 
and Warren, O., $6.60 and $6.80, respectively; 
Granite City, $6.70 and $6.90, respectively. 
Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, per 
base box of 100 lb, 0.25 Ib tin, $5.70; 0.50 Ib 
tin. $5.90; 0.75 Ib tin $6.10; Sparrows Point, 
Birmingham and Warren, O., $5.80, $6.00, 
$6.20, respectively; Granite City, $5.90, $6.10, 
$6.30, respectively. 

Can Making Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, per 
base box of 100 lb, 55 to 70 lb basis weight. 
$5.10; 75 to 95 lb basis weight, $5.00; 100 to 
128 lb basis weight, $5.10. Warren, O., $5.20, 
$5.10 and $5.20, respectively. 

flolloware Enameling Black Plate: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, base 29-gage, 4.65c per Ib; 
Sparrows Point, Warren, O., 4.75c; Granite 
City, 4.85c. 

Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, per base box of 100 Ib. 
$5.80; Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows 
Point, $5.90; Granite City, $6. 

Roo*ing Ternes: Pittsburgh, per package 112 
sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating 1.C. &-lb $15.30. 


Plates 

Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, Youngstown, 2.90-2.95c; 
Cleveland, Sparrows Point, 2.95c; Coatesville, 
3.45c; Claymont, 3.65c; Geneva, Utah, 2.90c; 
Det., del., 3.21c; New York, del., 3.33c; 
Phila., del., 3.21c; Boston, del., 3.423c; 
St. Louis, del., 3.269c; San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, del., 3.493c for sizes and grades pro- 
duced at Geneva; 3.76c for sizes and grades 
produced at Fontana, Calif. 

(Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
5.10c, basing points.) 

Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, 4.05c; Chicago, 3.95- 
1.05¢; Gary, 3.95c; Cleveland, 4.20c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, 3.70c; Coatesvilie, 4.80c. 

Clad Steel Plates: Coatesville, 10% cladding: 
Nickel clad, 21.50c; inconel-clad, 30.00c; 
monel-clad, 24.00c. 


Shapes 

Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 2.75-2.80c; Buffalo, Bethlehem, 
2.80c; New York, del., 3.06c; Phila., del., 
2.98c; Geneva, Utah 2.75c; Los Angeles (base, 
del.), 3.424-3.474c for sizes produced at Tor- 
rance, Calif.; Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
del., 3.343c for sizes produced at Geneva, 3.Slc 
for sizes produced by Bethlehem in East; San 
Francisco, del., 3.54c for sizes produced at 
Fontana, Calif. 

Beams, Wide Flange: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 2.70c. 
Alloy Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, 3.45-3.55c. 

Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, 
$3.30 per 100 Ib. 


Wire and Wire Products 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Bir- 
mingham per 100 pounds.) 

Wire to Manufacturers in carloads 

Bright, basic or bessemer ....... *$3.45-4.00 
Basic MB Spring (except Birm.). .**$4.85-4.95 
Upholstery Spring (except Birm.). +$4.50—4.60 
Wire Products to Trade in carloads 

Wire, Merchant Quality 

Annealed (6 to 8 base) .......... +7#$4.10-4.20 
Galvanized (6 to 8 base) ........¢+$4.55-4.65 
(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Duluth, Birming- 
poo per base column). 

Nails 


over 





st ° Worcester, $3.55; Duluth, $3.50, base; San 
ph tea (base, del.) $4.4645 bright basic 
: “9 Worcester, $4.95; Duluth & Trenton, N.J., 
: ) oe only); San Francisco (base del.) 
) a, 
<a Worcester $4.60; Duluth and Trenton, 
N J. $4 75, base. San Francisco (base, del. ) 
5345 black upholstery. 
B One producer quotes 25 cents higher at 
mingham and Chicago; Worcester $4.20, an- 
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nealed, $4.65, galvanized; Cleveland, annealed, 
$4.10, galvanized, $4.55 Duluth $4.10, annealed, 
$4.55, galvanized; Kokomo, Ind., $4.80 an- 
nealed, $5.25 galvanized; San Francisco (base, 
del.) $5.1145 annealed, $5.5645 galvanized. 

} Cols. 108 and 114 also quoted Pittsburgh; 
Worcester 97; Cleveland 97; Duluth, 91; San 
Francisco (base, del.) 112. 

tt Cols. 108 and 114 also quoted Pittsburgh; 
Worcester 97, San Francisco (base del.) 112. 

§ San Francisco (base del.) 120. 

§§ San Francisco (base del.) 131. 

% Duluth, 104. 

%&kx& San Francisco (base del.) 118; Chicago, 
Birmingham, 94-99. 


. . 
Rails, Supplies 
Rails: Standard, over 60-lb fob mill, $2.70- 
$2.75 per 100 Ib. Light rails (billet), Pitts- 
burgh, Birmingham, $3.05 per 100 Ib; light 
rails (rail-steel), Williamsport, Pa., Pitts- 
burgh prices upon ay@lication 
Relaying, 60 Ib and over fob warehouse $60- 
$65 per net ton. 
Supplies: Track bolts, 7.00c; heat treated, 
7.25c. Tie plates $3.55-$3.65 per 100 lb, fob 
mill; $3.40 base. Seattle; $3.70 fob Pitts- 
burg, Calif. Splice bars $3.75-$3.85 per 100 
lb fob mill. Standard spikes, 4.85c; screw 
spikes, 6.75c. Axles, 4.45-4.50c. 


Tubular Goods 


(New price schedules, effective as of 
May 1, to be issued.) 

Standard sSteei Pipe: Base price in carlots, 
threaded and coupled, to consumers about $200 
a net ton. Base discounts Pittsburgh on all 
types; Lorain on steel butt weld, and seam- 
less; Gary, Ind., 2 points less on steel lap 
weld and 1 point less on steel butt weld on 
sizes produced in that district. 


Butt Weld 


In, Blk. Gal. In, Bik. Gal. 
. Ae - 44% 17 Ry. v5000. Ba eee 
Me scene 44% 21% Sie Ne dale 53 37 
eae 41 17 Ae | wee ys 53% 37% 
awe vas 47 29% : Sr are 54 38 
ee 50 33% 2% & 3.. 54% 38% 
Lap Weld’ Elec. Weld Seamless 
In, Bik. Gal, Blk. Gal, Bik. Gal. 
ieecas 44% 28 44 27% 43% 27 
2% & 348% 32 47 30% 46% 30 
3%-6 .. 50% 34 49 32% 48% 32 


sumers about $200 a net ton. Base discounts 
Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 


Butt Butt 
In. Weld In, Weld 
Mock deh e chee w- SO B) weensecasen«: Ae 
Be ie eae 43% 1% aa ears 52 
, ES aes re 40 eee a 521% 
May Nedameet ioe 46 a: hime 3 
Wy) aeewevawn ts 49 oe > er 53% 
Lap Elec. Seam- 
In. Weld Weld less 
43% 43 42% 
2% & 3 46% 46 45% 
3%-6 48% 48 47% 
‘ 50% 50 49% 
aS eee 49% 49 
re ee Oe 49 48% 48 


12 

Standard Wrought Iron Pipe: Base price in 
carlots, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. Base discounts Pitts- 


burgh. 
Butt Weld Lap Weld 
In, Blk, Gal. In. Blk. Gal. 
&% +46% 474% 1% 12 +34% 
% Eto | +35 114 6 +27% 
% . 1% 425 2 ....— 1% +420 
1 and 2%-3%— 4 16 
1% .—4 416% 4 ....—-8 410% 
1% ..—9% +13 4%-8 .— 6 12 


5 . oe 
2 «ee-—10 +12% 9-12 ..4 3 +21% 
Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 ft, fob 
Pittsburgh, in carload lots, minimum wall 
thickness, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 





——Seamless —Elec. Weld— 
O.D. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Rolled Drawn 
ys ae ee + vee $12.46 $11.51 $11.51 
1%*... 33 14.76 11.48 13.64 


1%”... 13 $14.00 16.47 12.69 15.22 
. 15.92 18.74 14.43 17.31 
SY e,<-- 3S 17.84 20.99 16.17 19.39 
2%”... ~ 18 19.88 23,40 18.02 21.62 
Su s+. As 21.90 25.77 19.86 23.80 
2%°..' 12 23.99 28.21 21.75 26.06 
2% >. 13 25.42 29.90 23.05 27.63 
ONC Rage * 26.68 31.40 24.18 29.00 
SM es ES 31.06 36.55 28.16 33.77 
eee © 33,35 39.26 30.23 36.27 
4”. .2s 10 41.40 48.70 37.53 44.99 
° 9 54.87 64.58 cue eoee 
er 9 63.52 74.74 
7 


N. J.; $91.12, del. Chicago; 4-in. pipe, $5 
higher; class A pipe, $5 a ton over Class B. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi- 
cago; add 19c per cwt in carlots, Lebanon, Pa. 
Additional discounts: 5 for carloads; 15 for 
full containers, except tire, step, plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 
\%-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. in length 45 off 


ys and % x 6-in. and shorter ........ 46 off 
%-in. and larger x 6-in. and shorter.. 43 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in. ...... 41 off 
Tire bolts i, Eee. 
UE fic iccng een se been ted 43 off 
a Oe ey ee ee ee 54 off 
Lag bolts 

All diameters 6 in. and shorter.... 46 off 

All diameters longer than 6 in. .... 44 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages, nuts separate, 65-10 off; bulk 15 
off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 5000 
over 3 in,, nuts separate. 


Nuts 

A.S. 
A.S. Reg. and 

Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
ys-in and smaller 46 off = ..... 
%-in. and smaller .........+ «s+: 44 off 
MciMokoiNM, as cccscececccee 44.0f£ «wes 
PerMM.-DeiM, eee cece cece ee eee sees 43 off 
CMe TRA AM, ccc cecenssccs S23: 08E 41 off 
1%-in. and larger ........-. ae 35 off 


Additional discount of 15 for full containers. 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
(Packaged) 


Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 


and shorter (1020 bright) 53 off 
Upset (1035 heat treated) 

5 and smaller x 6 and shorter.... 48 oft 

%, %, & 1 x 6 and shorter...... 44 oft 

Square Head Set Screws 

Upset l-in. and smaller ............ 57 off 
Headless, %-in. and larger .......... 40o0ff 
Wie. 10 GU GREE occ ccccscacccces BOM 


Rivets 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural %-in. and larger ........ 5.65¢ 
ee eer Terr eee ree 
......5.65¢ plus 19c per cwt in cl., 26c¢ Icl. 
ys-in. and under .................. 55 off 


EGDRMOT, PG. ccc cccecccecccvscece 
....--55 Off plus 19c per cwt in cl., 26c Icl. 


Washers, Wrought 


Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, to job- 
bers and large nut and bolt manufacturers, 
Ee A er Ere 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
Ib; reg. carbon 16.00-17.00c; extra carbon 
20.00c; special carbon 24.00c; oil-hardening 
26.00c; high carbon-chromium 47.00c. 


Base 

Ww Cr Vv Mo Per Ib 
18.00 4 1 i 82.00¢ 
1.5 4 1 8.5 59.00c 
12 3 0.50 67.00¢ 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 63.00¢ 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 80.00c 


Stainless Steels 


Base, cents per lb, Pittsburgh, Chicago, and 
Washington, Pa, 


Bars, 
Wire, Hot Cold 
Struc- Rolled Rolled 


Grade turals Plate Sheets Strip Strip 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 
301.... 26.00c 29.50c 37.00c 22.00c 28.006 
302.... 26.00 29.50 37.00 23.50 30.50 
303.... 28.50 31.50 39.00 29.50 36.00 
304.... 27.50 31.50 39.00 25.50 32.50 
308.... 31.50 37,00 44.50 31.00 38.00 
309.... 39.00 43.50% 51.00% 40.50 51.00 
310.... 53.50 56.50t 57.50t 53.00 61.00 
316.... 43.50 48.00 52.00 43.50 52.00 
321.... 31.50 37.00 44.50 32.00 41.50 
347.... 36.00 41.50 49.00 36.00 45.50 
431.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
440A .. 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 30.50 


STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
410.... 20.50 23.50 29.00 18.50 24.00 
416.... 21.00 24.00 29.50 20.00 25.50 
420.... 26.00 31,00 36.50 26.00 39.50 
430.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
430F .. 21.50 24.50 32.00 20.50 27.00 
442, 443 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
446.... 30.00 33.00 39.50 38.00 56.50 
§501... 9.00 13.00 17.50 13.00 18.50 
$502... 10.00 14.50 18.50 14.50 19.50 


**STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
Rises.) ames 24.00 eeee eas 


304 22.00 ° 
410.2... cece 22.00 20.00 ee aes 
430.2... ese 22.50 20.50 eeee cece 
446.... seen 29.00 27.00 voce 





One producer quotes: * 6.50c higher, t 3.5@¢ 
higher, 110.00c higher. § Low’ chromium. 
** Fob Pittsburgh, Washington and Coatesville, 
Pa.; plate prices include annealing and pick- 
ling. P . 


» 
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MARKET PRICES 





RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 


Pig Iron 
Per Gross Ton 
No. 2 Besse- 
Basic Foundry Malleable mer 
Bethlehem, Pa., base........ $40.00 $40.50 $41.00 $41.50 
Newark, N. J., Gel. ....... €2:39 42.89 43.39 43.89 
Brooklyn, N, Y., del. ..... " 44.40 44.90 ar 
Philadelphia,. del. ........ 42.17 42.67 43.17 43.67 
Birmingham, base ........... 35.88+ 36.387 
Cincinnati, del. : jeisns 42.71 
Buffalo, base 40.007 40.00T 40.50t 41.00 
Boston, del. 10s me sen Se 48.42 48.92 sak 
SENN: SOU aos ockncscen Sn 42.22 42.72 43.22 
Syracuse, del. 43.025 43.025 43.525 44.025 
CR, SURED oe cceccccusssc. SO 39.00 39.50 40.00 
Milwaukee, del. ........ 40,22 40.72 41.22 41.72 
Muskegon, Mich., del. ..... 43.98 44.48 . 
Cleveland, fob furnace ...... 38.507 39.00T 39.50T 40.00 
MOO, GE. oo ccex. siswena Cae 41.17 41.67 42.17 
a Pe ree S| 39.50 40.00 40.50 
Erie, Pa., base 38.50 39.00 39.50 40.00 
Everett, Mass., base ........ 45.00 45.50 
Granite City, Ull., base....... 39.50 40.00 40.50 
se ee eperor re 40.75 41.25 
tNeville Island, Pa., base.... 39.00 39.50 39.50 40.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 39.996 40.496 40.496 40.996 
Provo, Utah, base........... 39.00 39.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del. — 46.63 
Portland, Oreg., del. ...... —* 46.63 
Los Angeles, San Francisco. 46.13 46.63 
Sharpsville, Pa., base ....... 39.00 39.50 39.50 40.00 
Steelton, Pa., base .......... 40.00 40.50 41.00 41.50 
Struthers, 0., base ........ 39.50 
Swedeland, Pa., base......... 45.00 45.50 46.00 46.50 
Telede, ©., weue .......... 38.50 39.00 39.50 40.00 
Cincinnati, del. ...... 43.05 43.55 eer eas 
Youngstown, 0., base - 39.00 39.50 39.50 40.00 
Pe, GR. cdaceckssnccs SRT 43.37 43.37 43.87 


t Republic Steel Corp quctes $3 a ton higher at Birmingham, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1948; Republic quotes $2.875 higher for No. 2 foundry and 
malleable and $2.375 higher for basic at Buffalo, and $1.25 higher at 
Cleveland, effective on shipments during week ended May 16. 


t To Neville Is.and base add: 79.2c for McKees Rocks, Pa.; 
McKeesport, 


Lawrenceville, Homestead, 
$1.596 Verona; $1.788 Brackenridge; 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 
8 y 4 per cent (base)... .$49.50 
6.51-7 ey 75 9.01- 9. 50. 57.00 

- 52.00 9.51-10.00. 58.25 
- 53.25 10.01-10.50. 59.50 
. .- 54.50 10.51-11.00. 60.75 
8.51-9.00.. 55.75 11.01-11.50. 62.00 
Fob Jackson, O., per gross ton; 
Buffalo base $1.25 higher. Buyer 
may use whichever base is more 
favorable. 


$1.212 
Monaco; $1.788 Oakmont; 
99.6c to Ambridge and Aliquippa. 


Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa, ......... $39.00 


Low Phosphorus 


Steelton, Pa., Buffalo, Troy, N. Y., 
$46.00. Philadelphia, $48.81, de- 
livered. Intermediate phosphorus, 
Central furnace, Cleveland, $42.00. 


Differentials 
Basing point prices are subject to 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace. .$12.00-$14.00 
Connellsville, foundry... 14.00- 16.25 
New River, foundry... 15.50 
Wise county, foundry.. 14.25 
Wise county, furnace.. 13.50 


Oven Foundry Coke 


Kearney, N. J., ovens. $20.50 
Chicago, outside del... 19.50 
Chicago, Gel, «os .s oes 20.75 
Terre Haute, ovens.... 20.25 
Milwaukee, ovens ..... 20.25 


New England, del. .... 21.75 


Birmingham, del. ..... 15.76 
Indianapolis, ovens 19.50 
Cincinnati, del. ....... 18.95 
Ironton, O., ovens .... 18.25 
Erie, Pa., del. ...... 21.55 
Painesville, O., ovens. . 20.00 


Cleveland, del. ........ 21.55 


po ee a ee 22.20 
Detroit, Gel. ...sccsee. 20.75 
Philadelphia, ovens 19.55 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 19.50 
Portsmouth, O., ovens 18.25 
. 
Coal Chemicals 
Spot, cents per gallon 
Pure and 90% benzol........ 21.00T 
Toluol, two degrees ........ 28.00 
Industrial xylol ............ 28.00 
Solvent naphtha ........... 28.00 
Per pound fob works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable 
drums) ... ee 
Do., less than ‘carlots err 
Do., RAM: CONG Succ eccces ‘FRED 
Eastern plants, per pound 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbl. to jobbers, ‘‘house- 
OE GIT. eos sine Vien c.0 9's 12.00 
Per ton, bulk, fob plants 
Sulphate of ammonia.......$40.00 





+ Freight allowed up to 2 cents. 


Refractories 
Net Prices 
Per 1000, fob shipping point 


Fire Clay Brick 
Super Duty 
Pa., Moi, By. ccccsesccceccss $92.00 


High Heat Duty 





Bessemer Ferrosilicon following differentials: aoe 7 vpalalaah date lahdamaehe jap 
Prices same as for blast furnace aA det ee ae 78.00 
silveryy iron, plus $1 per gross ton. Silicon: An additional charge of 50 Fags Pa yee the eine nad ~ tale eli y 
cents a t b 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron sijicon "niga pi Py Intermediate Heat Duty 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $77.50, Jackson, (1.75% to 2.25%). PU canine wanes skiers 67.00 
as eat +" — $78 Pa., Mo., Ky 67.00 
open-hearth an 9 foundry grade, Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents AUR., GR. <ccccccvecceossecs 59.00 
Keokuk, Iowa. Add $1 a ton for a ton for phosphorus content of 0.70 Be caees neh ee enbecedeene 70.00 
each additional 0.5% Si to 18%; per cent and over. 
50c for each 0.05% Mn over 1%; $1 Low-Heat Duty 
a Manganese: An additional charge Pa., Md., Ohio ..........--. 59.00 
°o cents a ton for each 0.50 per 
Charcoal Pig Iron cent, or portion thereof, manganese Ladle Brick 
Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. in excess of 1%. (Pa., O., Va., Mo.) 
Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn.... .$55.00 ees “x . 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- Nickel: An additional charge for DIy Press .....+--+++++++++ 50.00 
tial over and above the price of nickel content as follows: Under Wire Cut ......ssesrseseers 48.00 
base grade is charged as well as 0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- Malleable Bung Brick 
and 6.) tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. All bases ........ stewsees -- 83.00 
HIGH STRENGTH—LOW-ALLOY STEELS 
Prices in dollars per 100 pounds 
Sparrows Cleve- Beth- Canton 
Pittsburgh Chicago Gary Youngstown Point Buffalo land lehem Massillon 
Sheet, Hot-Rolled .. 4.20 4.20-4.30 4.20-4.30 4,204.30 4.30 4.30 4.20 
Cold-Rolled ... 5.20 5.20-5.30 5.20-5.30 5.20-5.30 whe 5.30 5.20 
Galvanized .... SG. PF catkewn . \ gaeebex. - oan 6.00 he 
Strip, Hot-Rolled .. 4.20 4.30 4.20-4.30 4.20-4.30 ane 4.20 
Cold-Rolled ... 5.20 5.307 5.307 5.30 5.20 ahs 
Shapes, Structural. . 4.20 4.20-4.30 4.20 4.30 ane enc 4.30 
eee 4.45 4.45-4.55 S45-4.08' .. Secvvne 4.55 sa% aes see amis 
Bars, Small Shapes. 4.35 4.35-4.45 4.35-4.45 4.35-4.45 saa 4.45 oe nee 4.45 


+t Nax High Tensile, produced by Great Lakes Steel Corp., quoted 10 cents higher. 
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Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ....eesseeess, .00 
Joliet, E. Chicago .......... 52.00 
Birmingham, Ala, ......... 73.00 

Basic Brick 


Net tons, fob Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick .........+.... 64.00 
Chem, bonded chrome ...... 64.00 
Magnesite brick ........... $6.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite.... 75.00 
Magnesite 


Domestic dead-burned grains, net 
ton, fob Chewelah, Wash, 


TURE n'a < ca thes bb <éeavne 27.00 

Bingle DASE .ccsseccecsece 31.50 
Dolomite 

Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, net 


tons, fob Billmeyer, Blue Bell or 
Williams, Pa., Millville, W. Va., 
Nario, Millersville, Martin, Gibson- 
burg or Woodville, O., $11.85; Mid- 
west (fob Thornton or McCook, 
Ill.), add $0.10; Missouri Valley 
(fob Dolly Siding, and Bonne Terre 
Mo.), add $0.20. 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % (natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


(Any increase or decrease in R. R, 
freight rates, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon effective after 
Apr. 1, 1948, are for buyer’s ac- 
count.) 


Old range bessemer ......... $6.60 
Old range nonbessemer ..... 6.45 
Mesabi bessemer ............ 6.35 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 6.20 
High phosphorus ............ 6.20 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 
COMEFACE 0 ocnv oe ct ne cauwnes 15.25 


Foreign Ore 

Cents per unit, cif Atlantic a, 
No, African low phos.. 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%. 13. 50- ie 00 
Spanish, No. African ba- 

sic, 50 to 60%......... Nom. 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 

fob Rio de Janeiro, nom. 5.50-6.50 


Tungsten Ore 
Wolframite and _ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
i errr errr ery eri aly $26-$28 


Manganese Ore 
48-50%, duty paid, fob cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or- 
leans, 67.60c-72.60c. 


Chrome Ore 
Gross ton fob cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charies- 
ton, 8.C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S 8S paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties if guar- 
antees are not met.) 


Indian and African 
48% 2.8: 


din henna F $37.50 
GBS Bik in. nd.s pices vs. 04:60:0% 39.00 
48% no ratio............. 31.00 
South African (Transvaal) 
44% no ratio....... $25. —— 00 
45% no ratio ........+.+s 50 
48%: no ratio......... 29. 90-30.08 
50% no ratio......... 29.50-30.50 
Brazilian—nominal 
44% to 2.5:1 lump... $33.65 
Rhodesian 
45% no ratio..........$27-$27.50 
48H NO FAUIO. cc ccccvcceeve 30.00 
48% 3:1 lump ............ 39.00 
Domestic (seller’s pomnery rail) 
OB BUG. icavevescsdeucsus $39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo., cont., 
BRURAS © 6 696050 stascesiaves* $0.75 


Fluorspar 

Metallurical grade, fob shipping 
point, in Ill., Ky., net tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 
or more, $35; less than 60% $32. 


STEEL 


Bosto 
New 
New 
Phila 
Phila 
Baltir 
Baltil 
Wash 
Wash 
Norfe 
Mem] 
Mem] 


Buffa 
Buffa 


Pitts! 
Pitts! 


Cleve 
Cleve 


Cinci 
Detre 
india 
Chicé 
Chics 
Milw 
st. I 
Birm 
Birm 
New 
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MARKET PRICES 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


pb oes, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras. 


SHEETS 
fi-R C-R O-R Gal. Gal. 


10G 10G 
Boston (CIty) oeeceeereers ry Mey 
New York (city) -scocces % i 
send York (country) ..... 4.81 i 
niladelphia (city) .+++e+. 4.70 6. 
hiladelphia (country) ... 4.55 6.18 


Baltimore (City) ...seesss 4.32t 5.95 


Baltimore (country) ..--- 4.17t 5.80 
Washington (city) ....-.. 481 ape 
Washington (country) .... 4.71 aia 
Norfolk, V8. «eccecesoees 4.90 eee 
Memphis, Tenn. (city) ... 4.8229§§ 5.8720f 
Memphis, Tenn, (country) 4.722°§§ 5.772¢f 
Buffalo (city) ....sse..-. 4:45 wae 
Buffalo (country) ........ 4.30 ous 


Pittsburgh (city) ........ 4.2588 «0s 


Pittsburgh (country) ..... 4.1088 ake 
Cleveland (city) ......... 445 5.508 
Cleveland (country) ...... 4.30 5.358 
Cincinnatl cccrvecccscccece 456 ode 
Detrelt 4c scictccsesccccccee GOB ae 
indianapolis ....esesseees 4.55 5.328 
Chicago (city) ....6..... 445 5.508 
Chicago (country) ....... 4.30 5.358 
Milwaukee ...ccccceeeses 4658 5.7088 
ee Ae ere 5.838 


Birmingham (city) ...... 4.4520§§ ... 


Birmingham (country) ... 4.302°§§ ... 
NeW OFIORRG occcecccceces 40G209* .... 
Qmaha, NOW. sccsncscces 5.448 ees 
ONO, As cance aces Oete ‘ee 
Los Angeles (city) ....... 5.75 7.758 
Los Angeles (country) ... 5.60 7.608 
San Francisco .......... 5.402! 6.655 


Seattle, Tacoma, Wash, .. 5.30!7§§ ... 
POPC, TO. in 40 cennnes. Begg... 


Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 lb and over; cold finished bars, 1000 Ib and over; galvanized sheets, 450 to 








Revisions are pending to reflect recent changes in mill prices and in- 
creases in freight rates. 
BARS 7——PLATES——. 
“HR C-F H-R Floor 
-——STRIP—, Rds. Rds. Alloy Structural Carbon %” & 
17G *10G *24G vH-R +C-R 3%” to3” Ye"& up (**4140) Shapes %%”-%” Thicker 
5.794 6.234 7.584 5.61 6.87 5.04 5.88 7.64 4.91 5.18 6.86 
5.86 6.16 7.51 5.59 eee 5.06 5.63 7.23 4.80 5.11 6.78 
5.71 6.01 7.36 5.44 eee 4.91 eee ose 4.65 4.96 6.63 
5.92 5.90 7.25 5.32 5.72 4.87 5.75 8.77 4.57 4.85 6.47 
5.78 5.75 7.10 5.17 5.57 4.73 ees eee 4.47 4.71 6.32 
5.65 5.72 7.07 4.80 eee 4.85 5.71 eee 4.71 4.77 6.30 
5.50 5.50 6.85 4.65 eee 4.70 eee eee 4.56 4.62 6.15 
ee eee eee 5.08 eee 5.14 5.7913 eee 4.98 5.03 6.60 
eee eee eee 4.98 eee 5.04 eee coe 4.88 4.93 6.50 
eee eee eee eee eee 5.20 6.00 eee 5.15 5.15 6.90 
eee 6.37 eee 5.0220 eee 4.9720 5.87 eee 4.9720 5.3780 6.873¢ 
eee 6.27 eee 4.9220 eee 4.8720 5.77 eee 4.8720 5.0720 6.773 
5.205 6.05 eee 5.25 5.65 4.40 5.10 6.85 4.40 5.00 6.25 
5.055 5.50 eee 4.70 5.50 4.25 4.95 6.85 4.25 4.45 5.75 
5.108f 5.65 6.90 4.35 5.35 4.40 5.10 6.85 4.40 4.60 5.90 
4.955f 5.50 6.75 4.20 5.20 4.25 4.95 6.85 4.25 4.45 5.15 
5.208 5.82 7.17 4.55 5.35 4.40 5.10 7.26 4.70 4.60 6.05 
5.058 eee eee eee 5.20 4.25 4.95 ee eee 4.45 5.90 
5.22 5.77 eee 4.77 eee 4.78 5.63 eee 4.82 4.98 6.47 
5.30 eee eee 4.72 5.63 4.50 5.22 7.10 4.77 4.88 6.28 
os 5.87 7.12 4.65 5.90 4.70%t 5.40 8.85 4.70 4.90 6.35 
5.208 5.65 6.90 4.35 5.45 4.40 5.10 6.859 4.40 4.60 6.05 
5.058 5.50 6.75 4.20 5.30 4.25 4.95 6.859 4.25 4.45 5.90 
5.4088 5.858 7.108 4.558 5.658 4.608 5.308 7.2089 4.608 4.808 6.258 
5.538 6.02 7.27 4.68 5.82 4.73 5.4712 eee 4.73 4.93 6.38 
ee 5.65 eee 4.4520 eee 4.4020 5.9322 eee 4.40 4.65 6.86 
eee 5.50 *e 4.3020 eee 4.2520 ee eee 4.25 4.50 eee 
6.2918 eee eee 5.1820 eee 5.1329¢t 6.2913 eee 5.032°¢t 5.3380 7.2938 
° 6.712 8.012 5.362 eee 5.412 6.112 7.562 5.412 5.612 7.062 
eee 7.36 8.10 6.00 See 5.35 7.0012 eee 5.85 5.85 6.50 
7.458 7.40 8.80 6.05 8.70 5.50 7.3522 9.3510 5.35 5.55 7.65 
7.308 7.25 8.65 5.90 8.55 5.35 7.201 9.2010 5.20 5.40 7.50 
eee 7.055 7.955 5.7521 8.7016 5.0521 7.0012 eee 5.3021 5.5021 7.1023 
7.1053 6.95 eee 5.6017 eee 5.4517 7.4519 8.5012 5.2537 5.551¢ 7.651" 
7.105% 6.70 eee 5.6017 eee 5.4517 7.4510 eee 5.2519 5.453¢ 7.5511 


1499 Ib; 1—1500 Ib and over; 2—1000 to 4999 Ib; ‘—three to 24 bundles; 5—450 to 1499 Ib; 8—400 to 1499 Ib; *—1000 to 1999 Ib; 14-1000 to 39,999 
Ib; 12—1000 Ib and over; 15—2000 Ib and over; 17—300 to 9999 Ib; 18—1500 to 1999 Ib; 1*—1500 to 39,999 lb; 2°—400 to 3999 Ib; 21—400 lb and over; 


"®—500 to 1499 Ib. 


* Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); ¢ does not include gage extras; t 15 gage; °° as rolled; tt add 
0.40 for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; tt add 15c per 100 lb for slow moving items; §§ 18 gage and heavier. 


PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 
Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si). Carlot 
per gross ton, $52, Palmerton, Pa., $51, Pitts- 
burgh, 16% to 19% Mn., $51 Palmerton, $50, 
Pittsburgh. 

Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.). Carload, lump, bulk $145 per gross 
ton of alloy, carload packed $157, ton lot $172, 
less ton $189; fob New Orleans, Mobile, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, or New York. Carload, 
lump, bulk $151, fob cars Pittsburgh, includ- 
ing 50c switching charge. Add, or subtract, 
$1.80 for each 1%, or fraction thereof, of 
contained manganese over 82% or under 78%. 
West Coast Prices: Carload (80,000 Ib or 
more), lump, bulk, same price and basing 
points as above. All other prices for shipment 
from Pacific Coast warehouses, add $26.21 to 
above prices. Delivery is fob Portland, Los 
Angeles, South San Francisco, or Seattle ware- 
houses, with railroad freight allowed on ship- 
ments of 25 gross tons or more. 

Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 80-85%). Eastern Zone, carload, lump, 
bulk, max. 0.10% C, 22.5¢ per Ib of contained 
Mn, carload packed 23.25c, ton lot 24.35c, less 
ton 25.55¢; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1¢ 
for l.e.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 4.4c 
for lel. Freight allowed. Deduct 0.5c for 
max. 0.15% C grade from above prices, 1c for 
max. 0.30% C, 1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 
4.5¢ for max. 0.75% C—max. 7% Si. Special 
Grade: (Mn 90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 
0.06% max.), Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, 
add 0.25¢e. 

Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Eastern Zone, 
carload, lump, bulk 16.5c per Ib of contained 
Mn, carload packed 17.25c, ton lot 18.35c, less 
ton 19.55¢c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l, and 1.1¢ 
for l.e.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 4.4c 
for Le.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Eastern 
Zone, carload, 2” x D, bulk 32c per Ib of 
metal, carload packed 32.5c, ton lot 34c, less 
ton 36c; Central, add le for c¢.l. and 1.45¢ 
for l.e.l.; Western, add -1.45c for c.]l. and 
2.4c for Le.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 2c. 
Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-70%). Eastern Zone, 
contract, lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 17-20% 
Si, 7.8¢ per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 8.55c, 
ton lot 9.45¢, less ton 10.45; Central, add 
0.25¢ for ¢.1, and 0.6c¢ for l.c.1.; Western, add 
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0.8c for ¢.1. and 2.5¢c for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. For 2.0% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 
0.2c from above prices. Spot, add 0.25c, 
CHROMIUM ALLOYS 
High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, c.l., lump, bulk 18.6c per Ib of contained 
Cr, c.l., packed 19.5c, ton lot 20.65c, less ton 
22.05c; Central, add 0.4c for c.l. and 1.3c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.55c for c.l. and 2.1¢ for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
‘““SM’? High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 
Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Eastern Zone, contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 20.1c 
per lb of contained Cr, c.l., packed 21.0c, ton 
lot 22.35c, less ton 24.1c; Central, add 0.4c for 
e.l. and 1.3c for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.55c for 
e.l. and 2.1¢ for lc.l. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 
Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk, max, 
0.03% C 28.5¢c per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% 
C 27.5c, 0.05% C 27.0c, 0.06% C 26.5c, 0.10% 
C 26.0c, 0.15% C 25.5c, 0.20% C 25.25c, 0.50% 
C 25.0c, 1% C 24.5c, 2% C 24.25c. Carload 
packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less ton 
add 3.9c; Central, add 0.4c for c.l. and 0.65c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.5c for c.l. and 1.85c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
“‘SM’”’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, add C 1.25% max.). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk 25c 
per lb of contained chromium, carload, packed 
26.1c, ton lot 27.3c, less ton 29.1c; Central, 
add 0.4c for c.l. and 0.65c for l.c.]1.; Western, 
add 0.5¢ for c.l. and 1.85c for l.c.l. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen . Bearing: 
Add 2c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 2c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 
Chromium Metal: (Mn. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Easterng Zone, contract, carload, 1” x D, 
packed; max. 0.50% C grade, 93c per Ib of 
contained chromium, ton lot 94.5c, less ton 
97c;. Central, add 1.5c for c.l. and 2.5c for 
l.e.l.; Western, add 2.75c for c.l. and 4.5c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 5c, 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 9.3c per Ib of contained Si, 


carload packed 10.9c, ton lot 12.35c, less ton 
14.0c; Central, add 0.5c for c.l. and 1.25c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 1.8c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.45c. 
Low-Aluminum 5¢% Ferrosilicon: (All 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
75% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 11.8¢e per Ib of contained Si 
carload packed 13.1c, ton lot 14.25c, less ton 
15.5¢c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. add 0.75c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.05c for c.l. and 5c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.3c. 
85% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 13.3c per lb of contained Si, 
carload packed 14.55c, ton lot 15.55c, iess ton 
16.7c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 0.7c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 1.05¢ for c.l. and 4.4c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
90% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk, 15¢c per Ib of contained Si 
carload packed 16.2c, ton lot 17.15c, less ton 
18.2c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 0.65c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 1c for c.l, and 4c for l.c.). 
Freight alowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (A! 
0.50% max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% fer- 
rosilicon prices. 
Silicon Metal: (Over 97% Si and 1% max 
Fe.) Eastern Zone, c.l., lump, bulk, regular 
17.3c per Ib of Si, ¢.l. packed 18.5c, ton lot 
19.4c, less ton 20.4c; Central, add 0.6c for c.1 
and 2.25c for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.2c for c.l. 
and 4c for l.c.l. Add lc for max. 0.20% cal- 
cium grade. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing over 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe) 
Contract basis fob Niagara Falls, N. Y., lump 
per Ib cl 6.90c; ton lots packed, 7.40c; 200 to 
1999 Ib, 8.15c; smaller lots, 8.65c. Spot up 0.5c 
BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 
Chromiam Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk, 12.5c per 
lb or briquet, carload packed 13.2c, ton lot 
14.0c, less ton 14.9c; Central, add 0.25c for 
c.l. and 0.9c for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.35c for 
c.l. and 1.5¢ for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Add 
0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


(Please turn to Page 154) 
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Remelt Aluminum Prices Rise 


Refiners boost quotations '4-cent to 2 cents a pound fur- 
ther due to increases in scrap prices and heavy demand 


for ingots. 


New York—Secondary aluminum 
prices continued to advance last 
week, reflecting keen competition for 
all grades of scrap. Prices of remelt 
aluminum ingots rose from \-cent 
to 2 cents a pound, widening the 
price spreads prevailing on most 
grades. While ingot prices have been 
forced higher by the rising cost of 
scrap, strength in the market is also 
attributed in part to the heavy de- 
mands for ingots. 


Copper——Trading in copper was 
featured last week by activity in the 
export market with sales reported at 
21.50c to 22.50c, fas New York. Bulk 
of the business is still being dong, 
however, at the lower of the quoted 
range. In the domestic market, lead- 
ing producers have opened June 
books and report demand as heavy as 
for any recent period. 

One of the leading brass and 
bronze ingot producers lowered prices 
44-cent a pound on 85-5-5-5 grades 
due to an easier situation in scrap. 

Copper and Brass Scrap—-Due to 
increased supplies of red metal scrap, 
refiners and ingot makers have re- 
duced their bids %-cent to ‘%-cent 
a pound on several grades. Brass 


. ingot makers are now bidding about 


18.25c for No. 1 copper wire scrap, 
17.25c for No. 2, 16.25c for light cop- 
per and 12.12%c for radiators. Re- 
finers are bidding about 18.75c for 
No. 1 copper, 17.75c for No. 2 cop- 
per, 16.75c for light copper, and 
16.75c per dry copper content of 60 
per cent refinery brass. 


Zinc - Stocks of slab zinc, all 
grades, declined further last month 
to the lowest level since 1942, 
amounting to 42,910 tons at the end 
of April compared with 45,229 tons 
at the end of March and 163,697 tons 
at the end of April, 1947. Produc- 
tion eased slightly to a daily average 
of 2344 tons in April from 2362 tons 
in March, making total output 70,- 
330 and 73,209 tons for the respec- 
tive months. Shipments totaled 62,- 
535 tons in April against 64,241 tons 
in March to domestic users; 6469 
tons against 8298 tons for export and 
drawback; 2645 tons against 3702 
tons for government account. Unfilled 
orders increased at the end of April 
to 71,691 tons from 61,610 tons at 
the end of the preceding month, ac- 
cording to the American Zinc Insti- 
tute Inc., New York. 


Lead—Strike at the Parral mine of 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
in Mexico has been settled, giving 
rise to hopes that strikes at other 
lead mines in that country will be 
settled soon. The Parral property 
had been closed for more than a 
month. The company’s Charcas and 
Santa Barbara mines were still idle 
last week as were the mines of the 
San Francisco Co. which supplies ore 
for the American Metal Co.’s plants 
in Mexico. 

Due in part to the shutdowns in 
Mexico, lead supplies in this country 
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Other major metals hold steady 


have been extremely tight. Sellers 
who have opened June books report 
continued heavy demand. 


Tin—Output of refined tin by the 
Longhorn smelter totaled 2905 tons 
in April compared with 2602 tons in 
March and 2816 tons in April, 1947. 
Output for the first four months to- 
taled 11,479 tons compared with 11,- 
532 tons for the like 1947 period. 

Shipments of Malayan tin amount- 
ed to 5879 tons in April, of whica 
2464 tons were from Singapore and 
3415 tons from Penang. Shipments 
included 4200 tons to the United 
States and 1130 tons to the Euro- 
pean continent. Straits tin  ship- 
ments for the first four months, 
amounting to 16,270 tons, included 
11,000 tons to the United States, 2139 
tons to the European continent, 1335 
tons to India, and 1060 tons to Can- 
ada. 

World stocks of tin and tin in ores 
are estimated at 123,900 tons as of 
Feb. 28 compared with 131,400 tons 
on the corresponding date in 1947, 
according to the International Tin 
Study Group. These figures exclude 
stocks held by the Navy and the 
Treasury Department in the perma- 
nent stockpile, which amounted to 
about 12,000 tons at the end of last 
year. 

Reflecting a gradual rise in world 
production, imports of tin into the 
United States during 1947 amounted 
to 64,192 long tons. This was an 
increase of nearly 20,000 tons over 
1946. The world improvement as 
suggested by United States imports 
was not as great as the figures seem 
to indicate because part of our im- 
ports originated from stocks found 
in Japan and other Far Eastern coun- 
tries at the close of the war, and 
were not part of 1947 production. 
These stocks have now been distrib- 
uted and imports during 1948 will be 
entirely dependent on world produc- 
tion. 

Imports of 84,192 tons combined 
with supplies from secondary sources 
of 26,482 tons made a total new sup- 
ply of 90,674 tons while the con- 
sumption as limited by orders M-43 
and M-81 amounted to 87,598 tons. 
Notable increases in consumption oc- 
curred for tinplate and solder, while 
use in bronze declined slightly from 
the previous year. The increase in 
tinplate reflected the absence of la- 
bor disputes in that industry during 
1947 as compared with 1946, while 
the increased consumption for solder 
revealed the general high rate of in- 
dustrial activity. Except for the war 
year 1944, consumption was the high- 
est on record since 1941. 

During the year total stocks rose 
by 1,600 tons. This was less than 
the difference between supplies and 
consumption, because smelting losses 
are not considered in the tabulation 
of consumption. Industrial stocks 
showed only slight change while gov- 
ernment stocks rose by 2000 tons. A 
rise of about 7000 tons in govern- 


ment pig tin was partially offse by 
a decline of over 5000 tons in th tip 
content of concentrate held at the 
end of the year. 


American Brass To Close 
Plants June 26-July 11 


Waterbury, Conn.—Manufacturing 
departments of all branches of 
American Brass Co., will suspend 
operations June 26 to July 11, in- 
clusive, for the annual vacation of em- 
ployes. No shipments of materials 
will be made during this period. The 
company has requested that insofar 
as practicable any materials be 
shipped to them to arrive prior to or 
following the vacation period. 


Tin Conservation Orders 


M-43 and M-81 Revised 


Washington — Conservation orders 
M-43 (Tin) and M-81 (Cans) have 
been amended by the Office of Domes- 
tic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. Changes in order M-43 in- 
clude the following: Introduction oi 
a simplified standard customer's cer- 
tificate, to replace three previously 
provided for; tightening cf the de- 
livery, use and small order provisions; 
inclusion of specifications to guide tin 
plate manufacturers in checking tin 
coatings to determine conformity 
with restrictions; revision of import- 
export provisions to cover all forms 
of tin; establishment of tin-coating 
specifications for general-purpose ex- 
port crowns which correspond with 
those for domestic-use crowns (both 
types were previously restricted to 
0.25 lb tin coatinz). 

The amendment of M-81 incorpo- 
rates in the body of the order the pro- 
visions previously contained in direc- 
tion 10. These are measures to con- 
serve tin in the manufacture of cans. 


New West Coast Firm To 
Manufacture Lead Oxides 


Cincinnati — Associated Lead & 
Zine Co. has been incorporated in 
the state of Washington and will en- 
gage principally in the manufacture 
of lead oxides and allied products 
The company was formed jointly by 
the Eagle-Picher Co., this city, and 
Northwest Lead Co., Seattle. 

The supplying of lead oxides and 
pigments by the newly formed com- 
pany will alleviate the present short- 
age of supply resulting from increas- 
ing demands of the storage battery. 
paint manufacturing and other indus- 
tries of the Pacific Coast area, offi- 
cials said. Operation of Associated 
Lead & Zinc Co. will be separate an‘ 
distinct from existing facilities of 
either the Eagle-Picher or Northwest 
Lead companies and in no way will 
affect the present manufacturing and 
general selling policies of these firms 
in the distribution of other products. 

Erection of the initial unit of the 
plant, to be located adjacent to the 
Northwest Lead Co. in Seattle, will 
commence immediately. Although no 
figures have been released, it is un- 
derstood that this new construction 
will represent a major investment in 
the industry and that the unit will be 
in production late in the fourth quar- 
ter of this year. 
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MARKET PRICES 








NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as other- 
wise noted.) 

Copper: Electrolytic, 21.50c, Conn, Valley; 

[ 21.62%e Conn. Valley. 


2 (No. 215) 28.00c; 80-10-10 (No, 305) 
No. 1 yellow (No, 405) 15.25-16.00c. 
include 25 cents per 100 lb freight al- 

lowance, 


Zinc: Prime western 12.00c, brass special 
12.25ec, intermediate 12.50c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 13.00c, delivered. 


Lead: Common 17.30-17.35c; chemical and 
corroding 17.40c, St. Louis. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c, 
pigs 14.00c; metallurgical 94% min. 13.50c. 
Base prices for 10,000 lb and over, fob ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 


rass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 19.00-19.25c; 
{ 


B 
P 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
type) 19.50-19.75c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 19.00-19.25c; steel deoxidizing grades, 
notch bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 19.50- 
20,.50c; grade 2 19.00-20.00c; grade 3, 18.50- 
19.50c; grade 4 17.00-19.00c. Prices include 
freight at carload rate up to 75 cents per 100 
Ib. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over, 20.50c, fob 
Freeport, Tex. 


Tin: Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including 
Straits) 94.00c; grade B, 99.8% or higher, 
not meeting specifications for grade A, with 
0.05% max. arsenic, 93.85c; grade C, 99.65- 
99.79%, incl., 93.50c; 99.5-99.64%  93.50c; 
grade F, 98-98.99% 92.60c for tin content. 
Prices are ex-dock, New York, in 5-ton lots. 


Antimony: American, 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 33.00c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 33.50c, fob Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 33.75c; 25-lb pigs, 
35.25c; shot, 36.25c; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot or in- 
gots, for addition to cast iron, 34.25c. Prices 
include import duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $75- 
$77 per 76-lb flask, 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $20.50 per 
Ib contained Be. 


Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$1.75, del.; special or patented shapes, $1.80. 
Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.65 per Ib for 550 Ib (keg); 
$1.67 per Ib for 100 Ib (case); $1.72 per Ib 
under 100 Ib. 


Geld: U, S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 


Silver: Open market, New York, 74.62%c per 
ounce, 


Platinum: $98-$101 per ounce. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 
Iridium: $110-$120 per troy ounce. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9%, flake, fob Philadelphia, 
carloads, 22.00c; 5 tons and over 22.50e; 1 to 
5 tons, 23.00c; less than 1 ton, 23.50c. 


Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; fob 

time, JO; crt Saab sirotepae, 
, 30. ; Oval, 30. ; electrode ted, 

29.84c; cast, 29.59c. “ina 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
44.00c, fob Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 15.00c; 1000 to 19,900 Ib, 
14.00c, fob Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 250 Ib, 25.00c; over 250 Ib, 24.00c, 
fob Cleveland. 


Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 48.00c; 10.000 to 30,000 ib, 49.00c, 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 50.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 51.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 53.00c; under 100 Ib, 56.00c; 
fob Cleveland. Add 1 cent for rolled de- 
polarized, 





Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 23.50c; 275-lb, 
or 500-lb bbls. 21.50c, fob Cleveland. 


Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over 110.00c; 
500 to 999 Ib, 110.50c; 200 to 499 Ib, 111.00c; 
less than 200 Ib, 112.50c; ball, 1000 lb and 
over, 112.25c; 500 to 999 lb. 112.75c; 200 to 
499 lb, 113.25c; less than 200 lb, 114.75c, fob 
Sewaren, N. J 


Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 lb, to consumers and resellers, 67.4c; 100 
or 300 lb drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, to con- 
sumers 59.2c, to resellers 54.8c; 600 to 1900 
lb, to consumers 56.8c, to resellers 52.5c; 
2000 to 9900 lb, to consumers 55.0c, to resell- 
ers 50.9c; 10,000 lb or more l.c.l., to con- 
sumers 53.9c, to resellers 49.9c; carloads, to 
consumers 52.7c, to resellers 48.7c. Prices fob 
Sewaren, N. J. 


Zinc Cyanide: 100-lb drums 37.25c, fob Cleve- 
land; 37.00c, Detroit; 36.00c, fob Philadelphia, 


Potassium Stannate: 350 to 1050 Ib, 65.00c; 
1400 to 2100 lb, 62.50c; 2450 lb and more, 
61.50c. 


Stannous Sulphate: Less than 2000 Ib, 94.00c; 
more than 2000 Ib, 93.00c. 


Stannous Chloride (anhydrous): 400 Ib-bbls, 
89.00c; 100-lb kegs, 90.00c per Ib. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 
(Base prices, fob mill.) 


Sheet: Copper 33.68c; yellow brass 30.16c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.80c, 90% 33.27c; 
red brass, 85% 32.23c, 80% 31.70c; best qual- 
ity 31.09c; Everdur, Duronze, Herculoy or 
equiv., hot-rolled, 38.56c; nickel silver, 18%, 
42.42c; phosphor bronze, grade A, 5%, 52.70c. 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 30.03c, cold drawn 
31.03c; yellow brass, free cutting, 24.69c; 
eommercial bronze, 95% 33.49c, 90% 32.96c; 
red brass, 85% 31.92c, 80% 31.39¢c, 

Seamless Tubing: Copper 33.72c; yellow brass 
32.92c; commercial bronze 90% 35.68c; red 
brass 85% 34.89c, 80% 34.36c. 


Wire: Yellow brass 30.45c; commercial bronze, 
95% 34.09c, 90% 33.56c; red brass, 85% 
32.52c, 80% 31.99c; best quality brass 31.38c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, 
c.l. 26.80c, lc. 27.30c; weatherproof, fob 
eastern mills, c.l. 27.35c, le.l. 27.85c; magnet, 
delivered, c.l. 29.75c-31.13c, 15,000 Ib or more 
30.00c-31.38c, 1.c.1, 30.50c-31.88. 


ALUMINUM 


(Base prices, fob shipping point) 
Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s mill finish c.l., 
feb shipping point. 


Coiled 
Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 
Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 


Inches In.,Incl. Base*® Base 
0.249-0.136 12-48 24.0 ete eee 
6.135-0.126 12-48 24.5 aes = 


0.01 12-24 29.4 26.6 31.1 
0.013-0.012 12-24 30.2 ° 27.3 32.0 
0.011 12-24 31.1 28.1 33.1 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 32.1 29.0 34.3 


0.008-0.0075 12-20 344 31.1 37.1 
0.007 12-18 35.7 32.3 388 
0.006 12-18 37.0 335 426 





* Minimum length, 60 inches. t Maximum 
diameter, 24 inches. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


Cepper Lead 


March Avg.. .... 21.500 14.825 12.000 
oe, ee 21.500 17.037 12.000 
at oe 21.500 17.30-17.35 12.000 





Alu- 

Tin minum Antimony Nickel Silver 
94.000 15.000 33.000 33.750 74.625 
94.000 15.000 33.000 33.750 74.625 
94.000 15.000 33.000 33.750 74.625 


NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E. St. Louis; Zinc, 
prime western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, del.; 
Antimony, bulk, fob Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery, un- 
Packed; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 
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LEAD 

(Prices to jobbers, fob Cleveland, Pittsburgh) 
Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or more, $20.85 
per cwt.; add 50c per cwt., 10 sq ft to 140 
sq ft; $1.25, less than 10 sq ft; $1, circles 
and segments, Pipe: Full coils, $20.10 per cwt; 
cut coils, $20.35, Traps and Bends: List price 
plus 52%. 


ZINC 
Sheet, 16.50c-17.00c, fob mill, 36,000 tb and 
over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 15.25c-16.00c, fob 
mill, 36,000 Ib and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 14.25¢; over 12-in., 15.25c. 


NICKEL 
(Base prices, fob mill.) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 54.00c. Strip, cold-rolled, 
60.00c. Rods, hot-rolled 50,00c, cold-finished 
55.00c. Angles, hot-rolled, 50.00c. Plates, 
52.00c. Seamless tubes, 83.00c. 


MONEL 
(Base prices, fob mill.) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 43.00c; No. 35, 41.00e. 
Strip, cold-rolled, 44.00c. Rods, hot-roiled 
39.00c; cold-finished 44.00c, Angles, hot-rolled, 
39.00c. Plates, 41.00c. Seamless tubes, 71.00e. 
Shot and blocks, 31.00c. 


MAGNESIUM 
Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in. t& 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib, 
35.00-36.00c, 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
(Based on 21.50c, Conn., for copper) 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
lb fob shipping point. 
Clean Rod Clean 


Copper Sue algies 
Yellow brass raat 
Commercial Bronze 





14.750 


95% Teer rie wee Bet 

DOE. okdvothccsece a Ree. Beeee SGre 
Red brass 

SNe i-evcvcduccheced: Beene Stee 36.700 

BOS. vc cadscgiseisces Bee 31.008 316.000 
Best Quality (71-79%) 16.625 16.375 15.875 
Muntz Metal ........ 14.750 14.500 14.000 
Nickel silver, 5% ... 16.500 16.250 8.250 
Phos. bronze, A. B. .. 20.750 20.500 19.500 
Naval brass ........ 15.250 15.000 14.500 
Manganese bronze ... 15.250 15.000 14.375 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, fob shipping point, car- 
load lots) 

No. 1 copper 18.25, No. 2 copper 17.25, light 
copper 16.25, composition red brass 14.50-14.75, 
auto radiators 12.00-12.25, heavy yellow brass 
10.50-10.75, brass pipe, 11.50-11.75. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, car- 
load lots?) 
No. 1 copper 18.75, No. 2 copper 17.75, light 
copper, 16.75, refinery brass (60% copper), 
per dry copper content 16.75. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 
Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 16.50-16.75, No. 2 15.50-15.75, light 
copper 14.50-14.75, No. 1 composition red brass 
12.75-13.00, No. 1 composition turnings 12.25- 
12.50, mixed brass turnings 7.25-7.50, new 
brass clippings 12.50-13.00, No. 1 brass rod 
turnings 10.00-10.50, light brass 6.50-7.00, 
heavy yellow brass 9.00-9.50, new brass rod 
ends 10.50-11.00, auto radiators, unsweated 
10.00-10.25, cocks and faucets 10.00-10.50, 
brass pipe 10.00-10.50. 
Lead: Heavy 15.00-15.25, battery plates 9.50- 
9.75, linotype and stereotype 16.00-16.50, elec- 
trotype 13.50-14.00, mixed babbitt 14.25-14.75, 
solder joints, 17.25-17.75. 
Zine: Old zinc 5.75-6.00, new die cast scrap 
4.75-5.25, old die cast scrap 2.75-3.25. 


Tin: No. 1 pewter 60.00-62.00, block tin pipe 
7.00-78.00, auto babbitt 46.50-47.00, No. 1 
babbitt 46.50-48.00, siphon tops 45.00-47.00. 


Aluminum: Clippings 2S 10.00-10.50, old sheets 
8.00-8.50, crankeases 8.00-8.50, borings and 
turnings 3.25-3.75, pistons, free of struts, 
8.00-8.50. 

Nickel: Anodes 16.00-17.00, turnings 12.50- 
13.00, rod ends 16.00-17.00. 

Monel: Clippings 12.00-12.50, turnings 7.00- 
7.25, old sheets 10.00-10.50, rods 10.00-10.50 
castings 9.00. 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$40.00-40.50* 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.00-40.50° 
No. 1 Busheling....... 40.00-40.50* 
Nos. 1, 2 & 3 Bundles 40.00-40.50°* 
Machine Shop Turnings 36.00-36.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.00-36.50 


Short Shovel Turnings. 36.50-37.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 36.00-37.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 47.50-48.00 
Low Phos. Steel....... 47.50-48.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 40.50-41.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


Po. 2 GOROIR. a cccsvcde 64.00-66.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 53.00-54.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 56.00-58.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 52.00-53.00 


SEGTIONNER sc cccece cists 69.00-70.00 
BP ere 52.00-53.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 58.00-59.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 41.00-41.50 


R.R. Malleable ....... 75.00-80.00 
AMIOB 0 nnsn 00sec es cesses 51.50-52.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 56.00-57.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 61.50-62.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 62.50-63 50 
Railroad Specialties 54.00-55.00 
fee ree 52.00-52.50 
Angles, Splice Bars 53.00-54.00 


* Plus applicable freight spring- 
board. 


CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$39.50-40.00° 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50-40.00* 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 39.50-40.00° 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 39.50-40.00* 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.50-35.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.00-36.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.50-36.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 35.50-36.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 44.50-45.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 44.50-45.00 


Heavy Turnings ...... 39.50-40.50 
Alloy Free Turnings... 37.50-38.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 46.00-49.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
ee Re 67.00-69.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 58.00-60.00 
a pn i eee 58.00-60.00 


Heavy Breakable Cast. ‘ 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 58.00-60.00 


Malleable ....... 73.00-75.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 52.00-53.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 68.00-70.00 
DOP. B Wee: 60's 0ceds0 58.00-60.00 
og ee 56.00-57.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 40.50-41.50* 
R.R. Malleable ....... 73.00-78.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 57.00-58.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 56.00-57.00 


Rails, 3 ft and under.. 61.00-63.00 
Ce GE wen ccewucsed 56.00-58.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 53.00-55.00 
ere 56.00-57.00 
Anges, Splice Bars.. 57.00-59.00 


° Plus applicable freight spring- 
boa 


VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$40.00-40.50* 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.00-40.50* 
No. 1 Bundles........ 40.00-40.50* 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.50-35.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.50-37.00 
Cast Iron sapnimetey ease 36.00-36.50 
Low Phos. ; . 46.00-47.50* 


Railroad Scrap 
No, 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 40.50-41.50° 


*Plus applicable freight spring- 
ard. 


MANSFIELD 


Machine Shop Turnings $35.00-35.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 37.00-37.50 


CINCINNATI 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50 
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No. 1 Busheling....... 39.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 39.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 33.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 32.50 


Short Shovel Turnings. 35.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 34.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 55.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 43.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 50.00 
Stove Plate .......0.0. 47.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 45.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 45.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 55.00 
Drop Broken Cast..... 60.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 40.50 
R.R. Malleable ....... 68.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 53.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 50.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 60.00 


DETROIT 


(Dealers buying prices, 
fob shipping point) 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $35.00-35.50 


No. 1 Busheling....... 35.00-35.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 35.00-35.50 
No. 3 Bundles....... -- 35.00-35.50 


Machine Shop Turnings 29.00-29.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 29.00-29.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 30.00-30.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 30.00-30.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.00-40.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 58.00-60.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 48.00-50.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 60.00-62.00 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $44.00-45.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.75-42.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 39.75-42.00 
No. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 39.75-42.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.75-35.25 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.75-35.25 


Cast Iron Borings .... 35.50-36.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.50-36.00 
LOW PROB. ccccnccsces 46.00-47.00 


No. 1 Cupola .sccccsce 66.00-67.00 
Mixed Cupola ........ 63.00-65.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 55.00-57.00 
ee rere 70.00-75.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 62.00-64.00 


Railroad Scrap 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 56.00-58.00 


Railroad Specialties ... 52.00-53.00 
PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42.00-43.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel .00 


No. 1 Busheling....... 39.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 39.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... 37.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-35.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.00-35.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 34.00-35.00 
Bar Crop and Plate.... 46.50-47.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 46.50-47.50 


Cut Structurals ....... 46.50-47.50 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 43.50-44.50 
Heavy Turnings ...... 42.50-43.00 


No. 1 Chemical Borings 42.00-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 63.00-65.00 


No. 1 Machinery Cast.. 66.00-67.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 61.00-62.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 61.00-62.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 59.50 
555 aKabsbeene 76.00-78.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 64.00 
No. 1 Wheels.......... 68.00-70.00 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers buying prices, fob 


shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $34.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.50 


MARKET PRICES 





IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted, 


No. 1 Busheling....... 34.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 34.50 
No. 3 Bundles......... 32.53 
Machine Shop Turnings 28.50-29.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.50-29.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 30.50-31.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.00-41.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 40.00-41.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 40.00-41.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 54.00-56.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 55.00-56.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 55.00-56.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 51.00-53.00 
DEAMORNIS © occccetsscce 68.00-69.00 
BOSTON 


(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.40-31.90 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 31.40-31.90 
No. 1 Bundles......... 31.40-31.90 


No, 1 Busheling....... 31.40-31.90 
Machine Shop Turnings 26.90 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 26.90 
Short Shovel Turnings. 28.90 


Bar Crops and Plate.. 35.00-37.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 35.00-37.00 
Chemical Borings .... 34.00-35.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 55.00-60.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 50.00-53.00 
Stove Plate .......... 52.00-55.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 48.00-49.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 48.00-50.00 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00-39.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.00-39.50 
No. 1 Bundles......... 
No. 2 Bundles ........ ls 
No. 3 Bundles......... 37.00-37.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-34.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.00-34.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings..... 5 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 46.50-47.00 
PunchingS .....0.-.000 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings ...... 
Cut Structurals ....... 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 
No. 1 WOMB. 22 ccesess 58.00-61. 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
DUM: eS caro Kbw aes 76.00-78.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 52.00-53.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 49.00-50.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 56.00-57.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 
Railroad Specialties 52.00-53.00 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 52.00-53.00 


41.25-44.25 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.50-40.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.50-38.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 32.50-33.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 34.50-35.50 


Cast Iron Grades 
(Fob shipping point) 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... oe 
Mixed Cast ......,... 59.00-60,00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 55. 00-56.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 57.00-58.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 65.00-67.00 
Burnt Gast occ cecscces 59.00-60.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R. R. Malleable ...... 65.00-70.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 50.50-52.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 48.50-50.50 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 52.00-53.00 
Uncut Tires ....cercee 46.00-47.00 


Angles, Splice Bars... 48.00-50.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $37.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.00 
No, 1 Busheling....... 37.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 37.00 
No, 3 Bundles ........ 35.00 
Long Turnings ........ 24.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 26.00-27.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 25.00 


Bar Crops and Plate .. 40, 
Cut Structurals ....... 38.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 83.00 
Stove Plate ........+. 60.,00-62.09 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 69,00-61.09 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 38.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... nom, 
Axles, Steal. oe cccccaes 50.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 53, 
Rails, Random Length. 45, 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 53. 
Angles and Splice Bars 52.00-53. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel *$25.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel *25.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... *25.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... *25.00 
No. 3 Bundles..... secs *20.00 
Machine Shop Turnings *15.50 
Bar Crops and poet 25.00 
Cast Btedd .osrcccssce 25.00 
Alloy Free Turnings. oe 15.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 25.00 
Tin Can Bundles ...... 20.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 Heavy Melting. . 26.00 
pO RS errr 32.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 26.50 
Unout Tires .ccccccese 33.50 





* Fob California shipping point. 


SEATTLE 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $26.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 26.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 26.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 22.00-23.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... 22.00-23.09 
Machine Shop Turnings 14.50-16.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50-16.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 26.00-28.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 26.00-28.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 40.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 25.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 24.00 
Stove Plate ........... 25.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 24.00 
ear howe 30.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 30.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 30.00 
No. 1 Wheels.......... 26.50 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 22.00 
Railroad Malleable ... 30.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 21.50 
Angles and Splice Bars 23.00 
LOS ANGELES 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $25.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 25.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 16.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.50-16.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 28.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 35.00-36.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Ceiling prices, delivered) 


Heavy Melt. .......006 $22.00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 22.00 
Mechanical Bundles.... 20.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap .... 19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Rails, Remelting ...... 28.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 26.00 
Bushelings ..........+. 17.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 

ee BPRS Sang 21.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 

UNE E . cinncsecece 16.00 
Short Steel Turnings... 17.00 


Cast Iron Grades* 


No. 1 Cast .......-++. 42.00-48.00 
No. 2 Cast ......++00+ 35,00-37.00 


* Removed from price control 
Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis of 
fob shipping point. 
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Or from castings to ball races, 
billets to bits — whatever your 
grinding wheel problem is—a 
U.S. Royalite Wheel can handleit. 

U. S. Rubber technicians can 
precisely engineer each wheel to 
your specifications. And when- 
ever your operating conditions 
change, very often these special- 
ists can quickly fill specifications 
never before demanded in a 
grinding wheel. 

Research and experience are 
the backbone of U. S. Rubber 
success... research that covers 
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not only bonds and abrasives, 
but also related fields served by 
the products of U.S. Rubber. 
This has been going on for over 
85 years. 

Moreover, your actual operat- 
ing costs can be told in advance, 
by means of tests right in your 
own plant. 

For complete information, 
write to Mechan- 
ical Goods Division, 

United States Rub- 
ber Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 


U.S. ROYALITE 
GRINDING WHEELS 


Engineered to 
Your Job 


MADE ONLY BY 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 
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Ready-Power-equipped, rub- 
ber-mounted Elwell-Parker $s 


moving green sand cores. 
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If it’s smooth, electric truck operation you want, there’s nothing 
better than Ready-Power gas-electric Power Units, Ready-Power 
offers more than regular electric truck operation because de- 
pendable electric current is generated right on the truck chassis 
in unlimited amounts. That means trucks are always ready to 
operate at top efficiency . . . round the clock if necessary. Install 
Ready-Power Units on any make electric truck. Write for details. 


Ready - Power - equipped 
Mercury truck loading 
an annealing oven, 


3824 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 


READY-DOWER for 


smooth 
operation 
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Bethlehemand 
Armco Revise 
Prices Lists 


Spang Chaifant, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube, Wheatland 
Tube lower pipe prices 


New York — Bethlehem Stee! Co 
has established a base at Sparrows 
Point on carbon cold-rolléd sheets. 
the price being 3.55c per pound. The 
price applies to 24 to 14 gages; inclu- 
sive, 48 inches and narrower; 26 zage, 
24 inches and narrower; and 30 to 27 
gages, inclusive, 36 inches and nar- 
rower. 

This action places cold rolled sheets 
on the same base in the East as hot- 
rolled and galvanized sheets, and 
makes the New York delivered price 
3.93c, predicated on the new freight 
rate of 38 cents per 100 pounds. Pre- 
viously, Buffalo has been the zovern- 
ing base on cold-rolled sheets deliy- 
ered here. 

Pending word of any change in the 
Sparrows Point base price on _ hot- 
rolled sheets and galvanized sheets, 
the delivered prices here on the basis 
of the new freight rate are 3.18c for 
hot-rolled and 4.33c for galvanize 
sheets. 

Bethlehem Steel also has revised 
the size limitation on hot-rolled sheets 
at its Sparrows Point base. Formerly 
hot-rolled sheets 60 inches wide and 
narrower and hot-rolled pickled 48 
inches wide and narrower were based 
at Sparrows Point. The new size re- 
strictions are 13 gage and heavier, 
60-inch max.; 14 gage, 55-inch max.; 
and 16-gage, 48-inch max. Sizes out- 
side this range revert to Buffalo base. 

This action is significant in that 
Pittsburgh producers in shipping to 
the West Coast use the Sparrows 
Point base on hot-rolled sheets. Thus, 
for sizes no longer based at Sparrows 
Point, the governing basing point re- 
verts to Pittsburgh for shipments to 
the West Coast. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. is the 
only company to date that has reduced 
electrical sheets in the Pittsburgh 
area. Further details on company’s 
original electrical sheet price an- 
nouncement follow: Armature, $4.7 
at Pittsburgh and Gary; electrical. 
$5.20, Pittsburgh and Gary; motor, 
$5.95, Pittsburgh and Gary; dynamo, 
$6.65, Pittsburgh only. Transforme' 
prices, base Pittsburgh only, are: 
No. 72, $7.15; No. 65, $7.85; No. 58, 
$8.55; and No. 52, $9.35. 

Effective as of May 10, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. made the following reduc- 
tions in prices on stock items: About 
$3 a ton to $9 on nails and staples: 
$2 a ton to $111 on barbed wire, $8 
a ton to $97 on woven wire fence, 
$5 to $94 on bale ties. Reductions 
were made as follows on non-stock 
items: 15 cents per 100 pounds on 
nails and staples; 10 cents per 100 
pounds on fence wire, and 10 cents 
per 100 pounds on stone wire. The 
following are down 10 cents per 100 
pounds: Manufacturers’ wire, MB 
wire, Silver Star spring wire, and 
armor wire. 

Bethlehem also increased discounts 
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With the ALDRICH-GROFF “POWR-SAVR” 
Controllable Capacity Pump, you can increase 
pumping efficiency, minimize power costs, and 
save on the negligible maintenance required. 


The “POWR-SAVR", a variable stroke, constant 
speed, variable capacity pump, will handle 
any free flowing liquid—can be automatically 
controlled to provide stepless straight-line vari- 
ation from zero to rated maximum output. 


Pressure is adjustable. Working pressures up 
to 15,000 psi can be maintained and variance 








"‘POWR-SAVR”’ 
k« PUMPS 





will not exceed 5% of that desired. Pump capa- 
city also can be automatically variable from 
any air pilot operated pressure, temperature or 
liquid level controller. 


Two cost-cutting features of this pump: 


e Power costs are reduced since the power con- 
sumed is practically proportional to delivery. 


e Maintenance costs are reduced to a minimum 
by virtually trouble-free operation. 


For information send, now, for Data Sheet 65. 





ALDRICH-GROFF 


THE ALDRICH PUMP CO., 2 GorDON STREET, ALLENTOWN, PA. 














Representatives: Birmingham ° 


@ 
2 RIC > ane Zl IN VARIABLE CAPACITY PUMPS 


Bolivar, N. Y. e Boston 


© Chicago ° Cincinnati ° Denver ° Detroit 


Duluth * Houston ° Jacksonville °* Los Angeles * New York *® Omaha ° Philadelphia °* Pittsburgh ° Portland, 


Ore. . Richmond, Va. . St. Louis . 
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San Francisco 


* Seattle ° Spokane, Wash * Syracuse ° Tulsa 
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send for this Book 


tHIs New 28-PaGE BOOK tells what you need to 
know about sling chains in general—Acco REGc- 
ISTERED SLING CHAINS in particular. For exam- 
ple, on page 3 you'll find 7 points you should 
consider when ordering sling chains. The rest of 
the book gives you complete information that 
will help you select the right sling chain for 
your particular needs. 

Send to Bridgeport, Conn., 
for your copy of this new book- 
let. Ask for DH-1124-D. 





MEMBER 
THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


: Cc re) York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Son Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 





AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


CA 
man i“ In Business for Your Safety 
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at Pittsburgh and Lorain, O., point, 
effective May 10: Standard butt welg 
pipe, %-inch to 3-inch, inclusive 
thread and coupled, extra strong 
plain ends; line butt weld, threadeq 
and coupled, reamed and drifted, 
threaded and coupled, black and gal. 
vanized. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. has reduceq 
coke tin plate, 150-Ib. tin coating, 19 
cents to $6.80, Sparrows Point per 
base box of 100 pounds; also hollow. 
ware enameling black plate, 29-3) 
gage, 10 cents per hundred pounds, 
to 4.75c per pound, Sparrows Point. 
The new prices were effective on quo. 
tations May 4 and shipments May 1. 


Pittsburgh — Establishment of a 
Sparrows Point price base on cold- 
rolled sheets by Bethlehem Steel Co. 
means increased freight absorption 
for producers in this area. Before the 
recent price reduction by Carnegie 
and Jones & Laughlin, the Pittsburgh 
price base on cold-rolled sheets was 
$3.55, and on shipments into Phila- 
delphia from Pittsburgh the carload 
freight rate of 49 cents brouzht 
the price to $4.04. Previously 
on shipments out of Buffalo to 
Philadelphia, the price was $4.08 
delivered, including a‘ §3-cent 
freight charge. The recently es- 
tablished price base of $3.55 at Spar- 
rows Point makes the Philadelphia 
delivered price $3.81,including 26 cents 
freizht rate. Thus, Pittsburgh mills 
still quoting cold-rolled sheets at 
$3.55 have to absorb an additional 23 
cents per 100 pounds, or over $4.50 
a ton on shipments into Philadelphia. 
This increase in freight absorption, 
however, will not apply on all com- 
panies here for the Pittsburgh price 
base on cold-rolled sheets ranges be- 
tween $3.45 and $3.55 per 100 pounds. 


As a result of the disparity in price 
quotations by companies in this area, 
there is also a price range on hot- 
rolled sheet from $2.75 to $2.80, and 
galvanized and enameling sheets, 
$3.85 to $3.95. Still greater price 
range is noted in electrical sheets. 
Sellers point out that their announced 
prices reflect company’s basing points 
only and in meeting competition prices 
will be dependent on competitor’s quo- 
tations at prevailing basing point. It 
will also be noted that ‘zoverning bas- 
ing points may be altered consider- 
ably as a result of a wide variety of 
steel prices now prevailing at the 
various price bases. 


Middletown, O. — Armco Steel 
Corp. has made the following price 
reductions, effective as of May 12: 
Cold-rolled sheets $1 a ton to $3.50 
per 100 lb, Middletown, O., and Pitts- 
burgh; cold-rolled strip, $1 a ton to 
$3.50, Pittsburgh; enameling sheets 
$2 a ton to $3.85, Middletown and 
Pittsburgh;; ingot iron flat galvan- 
ized sheets, 10 gage, $3 a ton to $4.35, 
Middletown; ingot iron flat galvanized 
paint grip sheets, 10 gage, $3 a ton 
to $4.75 per 100 lb, Middletown; 
magnetic ingot iron cold-rolled strip, 
$1 a ton to $4.90 per 100 Ib, Pitts- 
burgh; and ingot iron cold-rolled 
sheets were reduced to $4 per 100 
lb, Middletown and Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh — Further pipe price 
developments last week included re- 
ductions of $2 a ton on black and gal- 
vanized pipe by Spang Chalfant Div'- 
sion of National Supply Co., Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. and Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. Price action by these 
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tent insures higher resistance to 
elevated temperatures. Third, mod- 
ern manufacturing, including the 
dry-press process, controlled burn- 
ing, and periodic laboratory analyses, 
give Robinson Silica Brick remark- 
able thermal shock resistance and 
great physical strength at high tem- 


peratures! 


THE 


ROBINSON 


CLAY PRODUCT CO. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 
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ROUNDS, SQUARES, FLATS, HEXAGONS, OCTAGONS 


OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE. 
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THE ALLOY STEEL THAT'S 
MEANT FOR PUNISHMENT 


“M” TEMPER oil hardening steel was developed specifically 
for such vital, punishment-taking parts as dies, cams, collets, 
forming rolls, clutches, gears, etc. ““M” TEMPER effectively 
combines high hardness with maximum toughness, minimum 
distortion, extreme density and great strength — properties 
that ideally combine to resist wear and breakage. This grade 
develops the advantages of the powerful alloys — chromium, 
nickel and molybdenum. Moreover, “M” TEMPER has excel- 
lent forging properties and is readily machinable in the an- 
nealed condition. Although low in cost, ““M” TEMPER has 
non-deforming properties comparable to, and in many cases 
superior to, much more expensive steels. 





WL steels are metallurgically constant. This guarantees 
uniformity of chemistry, grain size, hardenability— thus eli- 
minating costly changes in heat treating specifications. 


Write today for your FREE COPY of the 
Wheelock, Lovejoy Data Book. It contains com- 
plete technical information on grades, applica- 
tions, physical properties, tests, heat treating, etc. 











WHEELOCK, 
OVEJOY i: 


131 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


<a> 


and AISI 


—— Service 


CAMBRIDGE - CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO - HILLSIDE, N.J. 
DETROIT - BUFFALO 
CINCINNATI 


In Canada 


SANDERSON-NEWBOULD, LTD., MONTREAL. 
AJAX DISTRIBUTING CO., LTD., TORONTO 
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companies was identical with ‘hat 
previously announced by Whee ing, 
Jones & Laughlin and National ") yb. 
Co. Bethlehem’s pipe discounts ar. 
applicable at the Pittsburgh and Lo- 
rain bases, Youngstown Sheet & ‘ube 
at Pittsburgh, Lorain and Gary, an) 
Spang Chalfant at Pittsburgh only. 
Effective date of price reductions by 
Bethlehem and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube was May 10, Spang Chal/ant 
May 6. Spang Chalfant also reduced 
seamless casing and tubing $1 a ion, 
drill pipe, $2. 


U. S. Steel Export Co. 


Revises Price Schedule 


New York—-United States Steel Ex- 
port Co., this city, has revised its ex- 
port base prices to reflect new freight 
rates, effective May 6, covering iron 
and steel products for export. The 
schedule covers principal carbon stee] 
products with freight included to New 
York, Philadélphia or Baltimore. Ai! 
prices are net cash and subject to ad- 
justment to seller’s prices in effect at 
time of shipment from the mill. 

New schedule follows: 


Ingots: Per net ton 
Re-rolling quality .. eae $60.13 
RS Se ere Pere 61.13 

Billets, Blooms and Slabs: 
eO-POUIRS -GUBITLD. «4.5.00 5 vee ice 60.13 
PCN, GRE 6 odiak ck teas ve 69.13 

TL SOUND. sad Cb145 Aa Ga acs as certs 84.13 

Rails 
Standard, 61 Ib and over ....... 71.28 
Light, 60 lb and under ......... 75.63 
Co! Ee ee eee eee re 78.02 

Per 100 Ib 

WN ai Sah cs Ca eae ewaees Sans ob doe $3.72 

Standard Structural Shapes ....... 3.52 

C.B, Sections and Bearing Piles ... 3.52 

3 eee 3.77 

UE TN Ras dee a's 4 8X ey aes 9. 02 

ce eT Perro er eTe Tere 3.77 

Concrete Reinforcing Bars ...... 3.62 

Fabricated Reinforcing Bars ...... 4.22 

Steel Sheet Piling .a.@........... 4.02 

CB PSS eee 3.52 

Tight Cooperage Hoops .......... 3.82 

Joint Bars for Standard Rails ..... 4,99 

Zee BN ode :0 ck ceess ones ags 4.99 

Axles .. a ay habe ew Reka eae s We 4.97 

Sheets: 

H. R., 18 Ga. & heavier «...... 3.70 
H. R., 19 Ga. & lighter ........ 4.55 
ae Se See ey Te eE Tere 4.40 
Galvanized, plain 10 Ga, ...... 4.67 
Galvanized, corrugated, 10 Ga. .. 4.77 
W REAR, | Rae Sie 90 <b 0 aie, 5.05% 4.80 
Electrical (electrical grade) .... 6.02 
Long Ternes, 10 Ga. .......- 4.77 


Tin Plate 107%: Per Base Box 
Electrolytic Coke, 1.25 lb coating $7.95 
Electrolytic Coke, 1.50 Ib coating 8,15 


Electrolytic—unassorted : 
+ 8 Ree ey eee 7.15 
Oe Tet COGN ss sass oi a8 S60 2% 7.35 
Ss. > Be era 7.55 
Manufacturing Ternes: 
Special coated, unassorted .... 7.25 
ty AP rw tre ricer 7.75 
Wire Products: Per 100 lt 
ES SN iis oe bbe poet «eee ne $3.41 
Cc. R. Strip (0.25 C and under).. 27 
Biriwhit Badd WG 2 ccs eri cocns 4.27 
Black Annealed Wire ........... 4.92 
Galvanized Plain Wire ......... 5.37 
he bo of sae Fed obei 400 2498 .23 
Bright Wie Wads on. ccd wos 08% 5.65 
Bright Staples, 9 Ga, ........... 6.45 
Galvanized Staples, 9 Ga. ....... 7.40 
Barbed Wire: Per 80 Rod Spool 
Lyman, 4 pt. 5 im, ........... $5.66 
Gtidden, 3 wt. 4. BBs ic vecikécsas 5.19 
Discount 


American Standard Pipe, T& C: Black Gal 
Buttweld, 2% in. and 3 in... 47.3% 31.3% 
Seamless, 3% in, to 6 in.... 41.3% 24.5% 

English Gas Tubes, T & C: 


Buttweld, 2% in. and 3 in... 46.5% 33.5 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Allotments for government- 
sponsored programs will cut 
third quarter quotas 

Sheet Prices, Page 130 


New York—Sheet demand continues 
tight, with the third quarter outlook 
one of increasing stringency. Some 
mills have set up tentative quotas for 
the next quarter; however, these quo- 
tas likely will have to be revised be- 
fore the new period gets far under 
way, as details have to be worked out 
with respect to certain government- 
sponsored programs, such as defense 
work, European aid, housing and pe- 
trokeum requirements. As a matter 
of fact, adjustments are still contem- 
plated with respect to the railroad 
program. 

According to a recent Washington 
announcement, the industry has 
agreed to provide 212,000 tons for 
hot air furnaces and other housing 
equipment for shipment between July 
1and Feb. 28; also a definite program 
of 160,000 tons for atomic energy 
projects during the same period. De- 
cision on oil requirements has been 
temporarily deferred, but it is never- 
theless under active consideration and 
will undoubtedly result eventually in 
stepping up shipments for such needs. 

Some producers have not as yet 
taken even tentative action on third 
quarter consumer quotas, preferring 
to wait for another week or so in the 
hope that the outlook will become 
more clarified by that time. 

Boston—Narrow cold-rolled — strip 
mills are losing production for the 
lack of hot-rolled steel; one unit was 
down for a week while others are 
revising schedules and drawing 
heavier on inventories. The _ price 
structure is also mixed; some have 
not followed the recent reduction of 
$2 a ton and others are pricing on 
a cost-plus basis for some items. Hot 
mills are turning down more carbon 
strip volume for delivery late this 
year. Demand for cold strip is heavy. 


Philadelphia -— Midwestern mills 
selling on a Pittsburgh base at prices 
ranging from 3.45c to 3.55c, base, 
will have to absorb from $2.60 to 
$4.60 a ton in meeting the new Spar- 
rows Point delivered price here on 
cold-rolled sheets. This latest move 
now places three major sheet prod- 
ucts on a Sparrows Point base, the 
other two being hot-rolled and gal- 
vanized. 

Cleveland — Although no_ near- 
term softening in demand for flat- 
rolled carbon steel is foreseen, pres- 
sure for electrical sheets may ease 
by the end of summer. This belief 
grows from the fact a number of com- 
panies have made sizable cutbacks 
‘in fractional horsepower motor pro- 
duction in recognition that a supply- 
demand balance has been attained. 
As an outgrowth of this spring’s mid- 
western windstorms, which have 
caused considerable damage to farm 
area buildings, the government has 
permitted Follansbee Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, to increase its tin usage 
to make a limited amount of roofing 
ternes with a 29 lb coating, instead 
of an 8 Ib, for repairing damages. 
Special permission was obtained after 
‘arm area representatives emphasized 
the wisdom of making the replace- 
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HEATERS 
AVAMABLE | 























NOW-—Dravo Counterflo Heaters can be shipped promptly 





from stock. 


A N D—Immediate availability means that you can take advan- 
tage of the summer air-circulating feature right now. 
You simply flick the selector switch and the large fans 
instantly go to work to help maintain comfortable 
working conditions for employees. Even more im- 
portant, you'll be prepared in advance for next 
heating season. 








NOW. The Dravo Counterflo Heater is listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and approved by the American Gas 
Association. 


In thousands of industrial and commercial establishments 
you'll find Dravo Counterflo Heaters establishing records for 
efficiency and economy. They'll prove their worth to you, too, 
and they can be 


SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY FROM STOCK 


for Winter Heating and Summer Ventilating. 


For quick action call the Dravo Representative listed under 
“HEATERS” in your classified telephone directory, or con- 
tact Heating Section, Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Dravo also manufactures the DRAVO CRANE CAB COOLER for air conditioning hot-metal crane cabs 


DRAVO CORPORATION | 


PITTSBURGH - CLEVELAND - PHILADELPHIA ~- DETROIT 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO « ATLANTA +- BOSTON 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
Mfd. and sold in Canada by: Marine Industries, Ltd., Sorel, Quebec 
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Whait does this \RADE-MARK 


Mei tt Yo You?” 


@ There is nearly half a century of conveyer 
engineering and manufacturing experience — 
and the facilities of three modern plants — behind 
this trademark. To plant engineers in many in- 
dustries, it indicates a conveyer service that is 
complete from proposal engineering through 
erection in the field. 


On the Boards in Mathews Engineering De- 
partments today, systems of gravity and power 
conveyers and special conveying machinery are 
being developed to serve production and keep 
manual handling at a minimum. 


Whatever your product might be, if it must be 
handled efficiently and economically, that is a 
job for Mathews Engineers. Keep in mind this 
complete, experienced organization, and the 
service it makes available to you. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER CO. WEST COAST 


SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 
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ments with long-lasting material. The 
suddenly increased need for roofing 
materials also has brought a consid. 
erable amount of aluminum rocfing 
sheets into the storm-struck areas, 

St. Louis - Pressure for sheet stee} 
continues to gain here, chiefly as a re. 
sult of the continuing withdraws! of 
eastern suppliers from this market 
due to increased freight rates. One of 
Granite City Steel Co’s three large 
DPC open hearths fell in last week. 
and the repair interim will be extend- 
ed to three or four weeks for a com- 
plete overhaul of the slab mill, which 
has undergone no major repairs since 
before the war. Third quarter books 
remain closed because of future pro. 
duction uncertainties. Coal stocks are 
fair; scrap piles now are the equiy- 
alent of 45 days or more; and pig iron 
supplies are equivalent to not more 
than two weeks’ needs. 

Wallingford, Conn. — Wallingford 
Steel Co. has gone on a fob mill basis, 
quoting low carbon cold-rolled strip 
steel 4.05c. This mill has been sell- 
ing on Pittsburgh and Worcester, 
Mass., bases. Wallingford also has 
increased cold-rolled stainless steels 
50 cents per 100 pounds, affecting ma- 
jor chromium-nickel and_ straight 
chromium grades, including 301, 302, 
304, 410 and 430. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 130 


New York — Pending whatever ad- 
justment, if any, that may be made 
in the 2.90-cent Buffalo base, the New 
York delivered price on_hot-rolled 
bars is 3.48c, the New York State 
Commission having put into effect the 
new rate of 53 cents per 100 pounds 
earlier than originally indicated. 

While most producers have set up 
tentative quotas for third quarter and 
on a reduced scale, there is litthe doubt 
that there will be further revisions 
in order to accommodate some of the 
government-sponsored programs. Car- 
ryover into next quarter will be heav- 
ier than at the beginning of the cur- 
rent quarter and may be heavier by 
July 1 than is now indicated. Hot 
and cold alloy bar deliveries continue 
to tighten, with most sellers having 
little to offer under eight weeks. 

Pittsburgh — Nonintegrated and 
some large integrated cold-finished 
bar producers have not yet taken ac- 
tion in reducing their prices in line 
with the $2 reduction announced by 
Jones & Laughlin and American 
Steel & Wire. In many instances, 
higher freight rates also will offset 
some of the $2 per ton reductions 
in hot-rolled bars to cold finishing 
mills. Upward trend on new orders 
shows no sign of abating. One inter- 
est has initiated a program of allot- 
ting production to its district offices. 

Philadelphia — Although some hot 
bar mills have followed the lead of the 
principal producer in reducing prices 
$1, others have taken no action, with 
a result that delivered prices here 
range from 3.34 to 3.39c. While pres- 
sure is not as great as for the major 
flat rolled products, demand for bars 
continues well in excess of supply, 
with an increasing inquiry for the 
larger sizes, particularly for forgings. 
Demand for cold-drawn bars is active, 
and while certain leading sellers have 
reduced prices $2 a ton, others have 
as yet taken no action. 

Cleveland — Reflecting increase in 
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freight rates, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. has announced following revi- 
ns in switching charges, effective 
ay 6: Pittsburzh, from 6 to 7 cents: 
icago, from 6 to 6.5 cents; Worces- 
ter, 8.4 to 9 cents; Trenton, N. J., 3.6 
4 cents; and Lorain, from 6 to 6.5 
cents. 
No change in switching charge was 
nnounced at Cleveland, which re- 
mains at 5 cents. Jones & Laughlin 
has put into effect a new switching 
charge at Pittsburgh of 7 cents, and 
at Cleveland of 6 cents. 


~~ es 
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Plates ... 
Plate Prices, Page 131 
Philadelphia -— Although price 


schedules are still being reviewed, 
eastern seaboard plate producers have 
announced no changes in base prices. 
Some indicate they will probably 
make no revisions at this time. Hence, 
pending some possible action, mini- 
mum delivered prices here on plates 
are 3.21c. Meanwhile, the leading 
Pittsburgh producer, which reduced 
plates at Pittsburgh and certain other 
points, is doing no more than meet 
competition here and at a cost of 18 
cents per 100 pounds. The small in- 
dependent producers are still quoting 
premiums of varying amounts. 

New York Shipbuilding Corp., Cam- 
den, N. J., appears to be low on five 
merchant ships for the President 
Lines, with each ship requiring 8700 
tons of plates, shapes and bars, of 
which 7700 tons are plates. Bids were 
submitted to the United States Mari- 
time Commission, which also is receiv- 
ing figues for ships for the American 
Export Lines, each ship requiring ap- 
proximately 11,000 tons of plates, 
shapes and bars. 

Plate mills see a constantly swell- 
ing demand for some months ahead, 
with an increase in preference work, 
such as foreign aid, domestic defense, 
shipbuilding and oil requirements. The 
oil industry originally submitted to 
Washington an estimate of about 10,- 
800,000 tons per year, including a 
wide diversity of needs which extend- 
ed to barges and tank cars, recently 
this figure was pared dowh to about 
6,750,000 tons, but steel producers 
still regard this as too much. 

New York — While most plate 
makers are accepting tonnage for 
third quarter, they are moving con- 
servatively in view of the possibility 
of still heavier demands, government 
sponsored in most cases, being im- 
posed. Even the car program is not 
too definitely set up for next quarter. 
There appears to be little doubt that 
shipments to the oil and gas indus- 
tries under government persuasion, 
will be stepped up substantially. 

Up to the time of going to press, 
none of the eastern seaboard plate 
producers had revised base prices on 
plates. The matter is still under con- 
templation in some instances, par- 
ticularly with regard to specialties, in- 
cluding floor plate. At present the 
New York delivered price on plain 
carbon plates is 3.33c, reflecting the 
recent increase in freight rates from 
Sparrows Point to 38 cents per 100 
pounds. 

Birmingham — Plates are moving 
to market in steady volume and on a 
schedule mills declare is the most 
equitable they have been able to de- 
vise after many months of study. 
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HERC-ALLOY FEATURES 


@ America’s first alloy steel sling chain... first 
to bear a serial number. 


@ Every CM HERC-ALLOY Sling Chain is alloy 
steel throughout...links, rings, hooks. There 
is only one grade... the best. 


@ Every chain is individually tested and accom- 
panied by a certificate of registration. 

@ Links are side welded for maximum strength 
by patented INSWELL electric method. 


@ HERC-ALLOY Chains should never be 
annealed. 


@ HERC-ALLOY Chains are lighter...stronger... 
easier to handle...outlast ordinary chains 
4 to 5 times...cost less on the job. 


HERC-ALLOY. .. the chain you can SEE is safe 


~ 


















COLUMBUS-McKINNO 


CHAIN CORPORATION 


ith Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corporation 


@ A simple visual inspection* is all 
that is needed to determine the con- 
tinued serviceability of a HERC-ALLOY 
Chain. That’s why more and more of 
the important companies are stand- 
ardizing on HERC-ALLOY... because 
HERC-ALLOY Chains are immune to 
— unseen dangerous 
crystallization... be- 
cause you can see 
when a HERC-ALLOY 
\ Chain needs repairs 
lor replacing. 
\ *Write for your copy 
of this new, informative 


| booklet. No charge. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: New York * Chicago + 


Cleveland + San Francisco + 


Los Angeles 
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WELDING TORCH W-45 
Strong and sturdy, 14 inches long, 

yet weighs only 17 ounces. Lock con- 
trol for continuous welding. Cuts 
oxygen and acetylene costs one-third. 


BLOWPIPE C-47 
Aluminum alloy construction... good balance, 
comfortable grip. Closed hand releases gas 

. open hand cuts it off. Reduces idle flame 
fire hazard. Works perfectly with natural gas, 
manufactured gas, butane and compressed air. 


WELDING TORCH W-46 


Has long lever for closed hand or fingertip gas control, 
allows wider operating range. Weight, 14 ounces; 
length, 13 inches. 

Meet al! Underwriters Requirements 


... are daily cutting costs, reducing fire hazards in many 


of the world’s largest industrial plants. Some distributor 
territory still available. Write today for descriptive bulletin. 


~‘ } ae : i y 
Sit 996 OAKMAN BLVD. SIP 4 DETROIT 6, MICH. A 

























O:K. SHEARS ave always O:K. 


SPECIAL STEEL 
UNIFORM HARDNESS 
ACCURATELY GROUND 


SHEARS 









0. K. solid steel shear 
plates made in three grades, 
suitable for all jobs...0.K. Battle-Axe (High 
Carbon—High Chrome) for shearing up to and 
including 1,” mild steel or equivalent... 0.K. 
Dura-chrome for shearing hot or cold plate steel 
up to 1” mild steel or equivalent... 0.K. 
Standard for average runs and heavy plate 
shearing. 
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| 
WHE GUND GENE CO. Gang Slitter Knives made to same quality 


| CINCINNATI 23, OHIO Se mae - ote t Aeek 
| Gentlemen: Please send me without obli- | me dace RRA 


gation your new catalog with specific data | 


| on Slitter Knives, Spacers, Straight Blades. | tremely high finish. Also hardened spacers. 











| | 

egy | The OHID KNIFE CG. 
NAM | CINCINNATI 23, OHIO, U. S$. A. 
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tolerances on thickness, diameter, or bore. Ex-. 





Structural Shapes. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 131 


Pittsburgh — In addition to redu - 
ing standard structural shapes $1 4 
ton to $2.75 base, Carnegie has esta). 
lished a differential of 5 cents fi, 
wide flange beams at $2.70. To date 
Bethlehem Steel has not reduced 
prices on structural shapes, which 
means in the case of some consumers 
the governing basing point will revert 
to Pittsburgh. A price range of $2.90 
to $2.95 per 100 pounds on plain plates 
currently is in effect at Pittsburgh. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’s price 
action followed Carnegie’s move 
respect to the $3 reduction on floor 
plates only. Similarly Jones & Lauzgh- 
lin did not reduce prices on struc- 
turals, making a price range here of 
$2.75 to $2.80. 

New York Although current 
structural demand is spotty, both with 
respect to orders and inquiries, fabri- 
cators have substantial backlogs and 
are still selective in their bidding. 
Among the larger pending jobs are 
a ferry terminal building for the city 
at St. George, Staten Island, and 2200 
tons for an addition to Beekman Hos- 
pital, lower Manhattan. 


Boston—The new freight rate from 
Bethlehem to Boston is 48 cents per 
100 pounds and to the extent of the 
advance, delivered structural steel is 
higher. Fabricating shops are ham- 
pered by the lack of balance in in- 
ventories. Shops expect to feel the 
full force of production losses next 
quarter when one month will be 
blanked out by some mills. 


Seattle —- Fabricating plants have 
committed themselves for steel on 
hand and supplies enroute. With the 
uncertainty of future shipments, they 
are cautious in bidding on new jobs 
and in some instances are entirely out 
of the market. Added to the general 
uncertainty is the confusion in prices 
which will require some time to clear. 
Several sizable jobs involving shapes 
have either been awarded or are pend- 
ing at Hanford where construction 
operations are more or less behind the 
“iron curtain.” 


ae 


Wire Prices, Page 131 


Boston—Several wire mills have 
not changed prices and the competi- 
tive angle has largely disappeared. 
Demand for many wire items is far 
in excess of supply. There is no 
slackening in overall demand; supply 
of rods is limited with most mills and 
finishing operations are dependent 
on semi-finished. One mill selling on 
a New York base is meeting the 
Worcester base in the territory. 
Most specialties are unchanged and 
to the consumer slightly higher due 
to higher freight costs. 


Birmingham —- Southern mills are 
producing wire products at virtual 
capacity, but supplies remain inade- 
quate. Even those jobbers who were 
reasonably optimistic last winter that 
spring would bring considerable relief, 
admit they have no wire and thai 
nails are almost as scarce as they were 
in the hectic war days. Manufactur- 
ers’ Wire may not be quite as tight 
as it was a few months azo, but proc- 
essors generally could use a great 
deal more. 
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Warehouse ... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 133 


Pittsburgh — Warehouse _ steel 
prices‘ here generally have been re- 
duced in line with announced mill re- 
ductions. However, there are excep- 
tions in respect to prices quoted by 
independent distributors, who have 
not vet taken action, waiting outcome 
of decision in regard to price reduc- 
tions by their suppliers. Hot-rolled 
bars, concrete bars and structurals 
are off 5 cents to $4.20 per 100 pounds. 
Cold-finished bars have been reduced 
10 cents to $4.85 basis by U. S. Steel 
Supply, Jones & Laughlin, and Ryer- 
son. However, some of the independent 
distributors are still quoting the $4.95 
figure for cold-finished bars. Floor 
plates 3/16-inch and thicker have 
been reduced 15 cents to $5.75 by two 
distributors; by another, 25 cents to 
$5.65. Similarly universal and sheared 
plates are off 5 cents to $4.40. Jones 
& Laughlin warehouses have reduced 
prices on hot-rolled merchant and 
concrete bars, plates and structurals, 
although no similar reductions in mill 
quotations were put into effect on 
these products. 

Price range also exists in ware- 
house quotations on sheets and strip 
here. Hot-rolled sheets are quoted 
$4.05 to $4.10; cold-rolled sheets, $4.85 
to $4.95; hot-rolled strip, $4.15 to 
$4.20; and cold-rolled strip, $5.10 to 
$5.20. U. S. Steel Supply Co. is the 
only distributor who has reduced gal- 
vanized sheets to date, with a price 
range of $5.40 to $5.50 prevailing on 
10 gage. In all instances, Pittsburgh 
city delivery prices are 15 cents 
higher. 

Philadelphia — Warehouse prices 
are in state of flux here. One or 
two jobbers have set up new prices 
on certain items tentatively, with the 
possibility that even these may be 
withdrawn before this report gets to 
print. Various distributors have as 
yet taken no action at all in the is- 
suance of new lists, pending clari- 
fication, particularly with respect as 
to what some of the leading eastern 
producers are going to do, if anything. 
on certain items. Among principal 
products still in question are plates, 
shapes and sheets; among the spe 
cialties is floor plate. 

While two Pittsburgh producers 
have reduced their base prices $3 a 
ton on this latter product, and a Chi- 
cago producer has made a cut of $5, 
eastern sellers so far have made no 
change. All this is reflected in an 
uncertain warehouse situation. 

Cleveland — Warehouse steel prices 
have been marked Gown by some in- 
terests in response to recent price cuts 
by some steel producers. However, 
the new freight rate increase nullifies 
part of the steel price declines. With 
steel companies reducing quotas as a 
result of production interruptions, 
warehouses are experiencing increas- 
ing difficulty in fulfilling demand. Re- 
flecting this steel supply shortage, 
many warehouse customers are ask- 
ing for and accepting substitutions. 
Warehouses find it practically impos- 
sible to put stocks in balance, inas- 
much as many products move out the 
same day they are received from 
mills. 

Chicago — Warehouses in this dis- 
trict last week completed the task 
of refiguring price to reflect recent 
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mill price reductions and the increase 
in freight rates. Warehouses are re- 
ceiving reduced quotas of steel, rang- 
ing up to 15 per cent in some products, 
for third quarter on account of the 
loss of production during the recent 
coal strike. These reductions com- 
Dlicate matters for in periods when 
mills restrict quotas consumers turn 
to warehouses for material to provide 
an offset. Flat-rolled products head 
the list of scarce products, but small 
sizes of carbon bars are also uncom- 
fortably tight. 

Cincinnati — Uniformity in ware- 
house prices is lacking, some jobbers 
cutting quotations and then adding 
the freight increase; others were wait- 
ing for further mill announcements. 







Bailey Pug Mills are designed and built to meet the most 
exacting demands of steel mill service, and are in use 
throughout the industry. The quality and dependability 


Seattle Jobbing houses are 
closely watching the price trend, an- 
nouncing their schedules will follow 
whatever policy is adopted by the 
leading producers. Sufficient infor- 
mation is not yet available but 
changes are in the making. It is re- 
ported that some houses have already 
lowered plates, shapes and cold fin- 
ished steel $2 a ton, following the 
lead of U. S. Steel. A complete price 
schedule awaits action by other pro- 
ducers. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 131 


Philadelphia In line with the 
steel industry’s fight against inflation, 


SINTERING 
PLANT 
PUG MILL 








of these Mills are exemplified by one that operated for 
more than sixteen years continuously in one of the 
country’s best-known sintering plants. Orders have 
recently been received from this company for two more 


Bailey Pug Mills. 


We will be glad to send you a bulletin giving complete 


details. 





Features of Bailey Pug Mills are 
rugged construction; rapid, thor- 
ough mixing action; easy access 
for cleaning and repair; long life. 





200-300 TONS PER HOUR 


THROUG 
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When 


Manpower 
Waits... 


Losses pile up every time manpower is 
forced to lose productive minutes wait- 
ing for doors to be opened . .. standing 
by while traffic passes through . . . 
taking time to close them. You can 
easily stop these hidden profit leaks. 





Manpower doesn’t wait 
when you install Kinnear 
Motor Operated Rolling Doors. 


Push-button switches give you instant, 
complete, fingertip control of door ac- 
tion at all times, from any number of 
convenient points. It takes only a split- 
second of manpower to open or close 
the doors; the Kinnear Motor Oper- 
ator does the rest, automatically. 


You also save space with Kinnear 
Rolling Doors. They coil out of the 
way, safe from damage by wind or 
vehicle, into a small area overhead. No 
wall, floor or ceiling space, is used as 
they open or close. All-steel construc- 
tion gives you extra, low-maintenance 
service, added protection against fire, 
storm, theft. Any size, for old or new 
buildings. Write for details. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


Factories: 1780 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, O. 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in all Principal Cities 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


INNEAR 
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Wheatland Tube Co. will reduce its 
price on butt weld pipe $2 per net 
ton, effective as of May 10. 

Boston — Although distributors’ 
new orders for pipe are slightly slow- 
er, backlogs are large and pressure on 
mills for more tonnage is unabated. 
Shipments to jobbers over the last 
year or more are better than 50 per 
cent over the base period on which 
allocations are made, but demand far 
outstrips the increase and distribu- 
tors are unable to build inventories. 
Utilities are seeking more pipe, but 
lost production operates against any 
substantial increase. Pipe mills, los- 
ing the most tonnage, are cutting 
back quotas for next quarter, notably 
for July where on a monthly basis. 
Little capacity for pressure tubing 
is open for the balance of the year; 
cold-drawn mechanical tubing one 
and one-half inch and over is in Octo- 
ber with four-inch and over beyond. 
Prices on pipe have stabilized more 
than most other steel products; the 
reduction being in butt -weld only, 
most are at the new level. Butt weld 
for delivery to Connecticut is based 
Pittsburzh; Maine and Vermont, Lo- 
rain, O.; for the other New England 
states, the rate from each point is 
equal. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 131 


Pittsburgh — With the announce- 
ment last week of a 10-cent per base 
box reduction in tin mill products by 
Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., nearly all major 
producers, with the exception of 
Granite City and Republic Steel, have 
now established lower price level in- 
itiated by Carnezie-Iliinois Steel 
Corp. Tin plate production sched- 
ules continue at near capacity and 
sellers report relatively little carry- 
over tonnage in comparison with oth- 
er steel products. ‘ 


Chicago — By late last week, op- 
erations at Inland Steel Co.’s tin 
mill were nearing full capacity, fol- 
lowing settlement the week before of 
a dispute with shearmen which had 
held the facilities idle for some weeks. 
Something in excess of six weeks’ 
production was lost through the con- 
troversy. 


Metallurgical Coke .. . 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 132 


Pittsburgh—Further upward trend 
in coke prices has developed, with 
price range on Connellsville foundry 
beehive coke advancing 50 cents on 
the upper side of the range to $14 
to $16.25. Some spot sales of Con- 
nellsville beehive furnace coke have 
been reported at $14.50, but bulk of 
tonnage seems to be moving within 
price range of $12 to $14. Higher 
prices are also prevailing for oven 
foundry coke in other areas, includ- 
ing the $1.25 advance at Portsmouth 
ovens to $18.25. Similar price is 
quoted at Ironton, O., ovens, an in- 
crease of $1.50 per net ton. Freight 
car shortage continues to impede coke 
shipments, although a number of foun- 
dries have been able to obtain suffi- 
cient coke the past ten days to grad- 
ually step up production. However, 
shortage of cast scrap and pig iron 
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prevents full scale operations. 


Boston —- Coke has advanced ‘o 
$21.75, delivered New England wit)- 
in a $3.70 freight. To equalize Bex- 
con, N. Y. with the Troy, N. Y. route, 
from Beacon to Worcester, a proposed 
rate change from $2.64 to $2.56 ; 
made. Rates apply only on shipmen: 
ex-vessel at Beacon and will not in- 
clude the connecting line switching 
charges at Beacon or Worcester. 


am 


Chrome Ore... 


Chrome Ore Preces, Page 132 


New York — Prices on two grades 
of South African (Transvaal) chrome 
ore have been advanced with 48 per 
cent, no ratio, now holding at $29 to 
$30 per gross ton, fob cars New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Charles- 
ton; 50 per cent, no ratio, at $29.50 to 
$30.50. These prices reflect increas- 
ing stringency in supply along with 
higher handling charges on the other 
side. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 130 


New York — Reinforcing bar ton- 
nage continues scarce, with several] 
sizable jobs pending. It is estimated 
that at least 10,000 tons of miscellane- 
ous housing work for the city is ac- 
tive. 

Seattle — Rolling mills report no 
cessation of the demand for small re- 
inforcing tonnages involved in indus- 
trial and school construction. to which 
public works jobs are adding pres- 
sure. The bulk of new orders con- 
sists of less than 100 tons each but 
the total volume is keeping plants at 
capacity operations. Efforts are made 
to take care of regular customers. 
Little headway is being made against 
backlogs. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 132 


Boston — Melt by textile mill 
equipment builders holds at high level 
and these shops continue to farm 
out contracts for castings. Scattered 
small foundries are melting less and 
those supplying the machine tool in- 
dustry are below capacity, but limit- 
ed supply of pig iron forces a high 
ratio of scrap in most melts. Costs 
for March, April and June will be the 
base for any change in the Mystic 
price for foundry and malleable July 
1, the highest price not to exceed 
the Buffalo delivered price by more 
than $5 a ton. Buffalo iron to Bos- 
ton is now $48.42. But tonnage 
shipped by Republic Steel Corp. is 
tied te the heavy melting steel price, 
Buffalo. 

Pittsburgh — Depleted piz iron in- 
ventories and little prospect of early 
relief in the tight supply situation, 
despite the fact pig iron output is now 
back to near normal, have prevented 
many foundries from stepping up op- 
erations. Continued critical pig iron 
shortage has forced foundries to pay 
exorbitant prices for cast scrap. There 
is little prospect of reduction in pig 
iron prices at this time due to in- 
creased cost of iron ore and coke. 

Philadelphia — While pig iron is 
searce, district foundries are having 
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en greater trouble obtaining an ade- 
iate supply of coke, the latest devel- 
»ment in this latter regard being the 


uspension of all shipments by one of | 


the leading district oven coke pro- 
iucers for the last two weeks of this 
month. This situation arose unex- 
nectedly as a result of necessity of 
m naking repairs to mains. One lead- 


1g district pig iron producer, after 


he having canceled out all April quotas 
as a result of the coal strike, is mak- 


ing full shipments against quotas this © 


month. 


Buffalo — Lack of raw materials 


is causing further drastic reductions 





in foundry operations. One of the | 
top melters in the area has gone on a | 


three-day week basis. Foundries are 
increasing their usage of scrap, in 
many instances melts consisting of 
only 5 to 20 per cent pig iron. 
Oven foundry coke prices have ad- 
vanced sharply and two leading sell- 
ers no longer quote a delivered Buf- 


falo price. One supplier advanced his | 


Buffalo delivered price to $22.20. 
Cleveiand — Pig iron shipments 
have increased, but they still are be- 
low demand. Because of lack of 
materials, some foundries are work- 
ing only four days a week. However, 
additional new orders are being 


sought by light foundries to offset a | 


drop in demand from fabricators 
whose inability to obtain sufficient 
steel has decreased their need for 
castings. After being down since 
early April for relining, Republic 
Steel Corp.’s blast furnace at Canton 
was to be blown in last Friday. Re- 
publie’s pig iron price at Buffalo, 
based on the price of No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel scrap, rose 50 cents a ton 
last week, making basic $42.375 per 
ton. However, that company’s Cleve- 
land pig iron price was unchanged. 


Cincinnati — Although shipments | 


of iron have improved, the pickup has 
been so slow that tonnage has not 
reached previous levels. A reputed 
car shortage cut off southern ship- 
ments for a few days. Many melters 
continue to operate on light sched- 
ules, although supplies of coke prom- 
ise to be moderately freer. 

New York — While pig iron ship- 
ments are increasing slowly, foun- 
dries are still seriously handicapped 
by shortage of coke Melt this month 
is expected to show little, if any, im- 
provement over that of April. Foun- 
dries are drawing more and more on 
beehive coke, but their success in 
using it depends considerably upon 
the grade of material they are able 
to obtain. In some instances, quality 
is not satisfactory. 

Chicago—More than 40 gray iron 
foundries, which shut down two weeks 
ago because of the strike of AFL 
workers, continue idle. Pressufe from 
these shops for iron and coke has been 
eliminated, althouzh deliveries of all 
raw materials are being accepted 
and stocked. Shops not affected by 
the, strike and all those outside the 
Chicago area are pressing unrelent- 
ingly and are gearing their melting 
to receipts of iron and fuel. Of the 
district’s 42 blast furnaces, 39 are in 
production and the ironmaking rate 
exceeds that at the beginning of the 


coal strike. However, the supply of | 


metallurgical coke is not as large 
as before the strike because coal 
stocks have not been fully restored. 


St. Louis - Pig iron production has 


been lifted back to the 1000-ton daily | 
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EL 
HIGH CEMPERATURE P PORCELAIN 


COMBUSTION TUBES 





Because of their superior performance McDanel 
high temperature combustion tubes are preferred 
by metallurgical laboratories from coast to coast. 
OTHER McDANEL McDanel Tubes are laboratory controlled from the 





PRODUCTS mixing of the batch to the grinding for stopper 

@ Self-cooling Com- tightness. Proper density, accurate bore size, wall 

bustion Tubes. thickness, etc. must be right before tubes are pass- 

@ High Temperature ed for shipment. That is why McDanel Tubes serve 

Combustion Tubes. better and last longer and that is why McDanel 
@ Refractory Porcelain Tubes are so generally preferred. 


Specialties in stock Straight, tapered, or double reduced self-cooling ends. 
or designed to meet 
specific needs. 





Specify McDanel 


High Temperature HA TAM es aged A 


Combustion Tubes 


from your supplier. Beaver Falls... Penna. 
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MORE and BETTER 
STAMPINGS with 
Streaces Wetal 


DRAWING AND 
FORMING 





You'll find this book 
interesting. Ask for it. 
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Having been brought up the hard 
way, some engineers and diemak- 
ers insist that drawing and form- 
ing dies must be made out of tool 
steel. Generally, however, the ad- 
vantages of contour-cast dies are 
recognized. 

Strenes Metal is an alloy with 
characteristics especially suitable 
for drawing and forming dies. 
Proof of this is found in hun- 
dreds of cases where Strenes 
Metal dies are delivering an ex- 
traordinary number of perfect 
stampings between redressings. 

We'll be glad to give you the 
evidence. The information will 
show you how to reduce your 
costs considerably along with im- 
proving your product. Tell us 
what your drawing and forming 
operations are and we'll tell you 
honestly what Strenes Metal dies 
will do for you. 


THE 


ADVANCE FOUNDRY 


COMPANY i 
105 SEMINARY AVE. 
DAYTON 3, OHIO 


capacity following resumption of 
shipments of West Virginia coal to 
Missouri-Illinois Furnaces Inc., Alton, 
Ill. Coke output is approaching capac- 
ity also. Company’s interim premium 
of $4 per ton on pig to cover in- 
creased freight costs during the coal 
strike has been terminated. 

Birmingham — Pig iron users are 
in the usual quandary occasioned by 
the fact they cannot depend upon 
supplies. No improvement is expected 
in the near future. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 136 


New York—Brokers advanced their 
buying prices on the major open- 
hearth grades 50 cents a ton, now pay- 
ing $34.53, fob shipping point, for 
No. 1 and No. 2 heavy melting steel, 
No. 1 busheling and No. 1 and No. 2 
bundles, and $32.53 for No. 3 bun- 
dles. In cast grades, charging box 
and heavy breakable are up $1 to 
$55 to $56. All other items are un- 
changed but strong. 

Philadelphia—Except for low phos, 
all grades of scrap are strong with 
shipments moving in only fair vol- 
ume. In low phos, bar crops and 
plate, punchings and plate scrap and 
cut structurals are off 50 cents a ton 
to $46.50 to $47.50, delivered. Cast 
grades reflect the particular shortage 
in pig iron, with No. 1 wheels higher 
at $68 to $70, delivered, and with 
heavy breakable and charging box 
cast unchanged but buoyant. 

Buffalo —- 'The move to hold scrap 
prices at the formula was broken par- 
tially last week when one of the three 
leading mill consumers contracted for 
No. 2 heavy melting at $42 a ton. This 
compares with a formula price of 
$39.75. Stronger tendencies also were 
reported for No. 1 heavy melting 
which was changing hands around 
$45 a ton. Despite these figures two 
mills refused to budge on their form- 
ula stand. A showdown is expected 
between these two mills and dealers 
within the week when old contracts 
are completed. 

Cleveland—Recent surge in demand 
for alloy and stainless steels is be- 
ing reflected in increased buying of 
electric furnace scrap. In addition to 
this, Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, 
O., which has been adding electric 
furnace capacity, is reported in the 
market in this area for electric fur- 
nace scrap. Because of the strength- 
ened demand for this type of scrap, 
buyers are going farther afield for 
material. 

Chicago —- A much stronger tone 
is developing in the scrap market 
here. Material of industrial and deal- 
er origin is moving to steel mills at 
formula prices, but railroad scrap 
prices are rising. Result of the lat- 
ter development is that less material 
of railroad origin is being allocated 
te mills at formula price. 

Birmingham -—— While posted scrap 
prices were reported unchanged last 
week, reports persist that some scrap 
is moving to selected users at premi- 
ums of from $1 to $3 a ton above 
the current prices. Large users, how- 
ever, are showing a tendency toward 
hesitancy in commitments over and 
above current needs. There is a grow- 
ing feeling that definite softening of 
the general price structure is in early 
prospect. 
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Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. —- While the gene :a) 
situation in the Canadian iron and 
steel markets remains virtually in- 
changed, Dominion Steel & Coal Corp, 
has increased prices on a few smal] 
items, including wire nails, wire and 
bale ties, which have been advanced 
by the company 35 cents per 15) 
pounds, while reinforcing steel, drift 
bolts and angles for bedsteads haya 
been moved up 35 cents per 100 lbs. 


Pressure Eases for 
Mandatory Allocations 


(Concluded from Page 44) 
meantime, while occasional demancs 
are heard on Capito! Hill for controls, 
they are expressions by individua| 
congressmen or small groups of con- 
gressmen, and they are aimed at 
specific products rather than the 
broad materials picture. For example 
the Petroleum Subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee in 
a report issued May 6 called for com- 
pulsory steel allocations for the pe- 
troleum industry “if a voluntary pro- 
gram now being worked out by th 
Commerce Department is not success- 
ful.” Another example is the re- 
solution by Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry 
(Rep., Nebr.), which would ban ex- 


ports of steel pipe and sheet steel for 


such projects as the Saudi-Arabian 
pipe line. None of these proposals, it 
is expected, will be enacted into law. 
In other words, Public Law 395 will 
not be disturbed for the time being. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


3500 tons, apartment buildings, Collingswood 
N. J., to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 

400 tons, general hospital, Williamsport, Pa 
through Jacob Gehron, general contractor 
that city, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

400 tons, celanese plant, Narrows, Va to 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 

360 tons, caissons, East River station, Consoli 
dated Electric Co., New York, to L. O 
Koven & Bro., Jersey City, N. J. 

260 tons, building, Wallace & Kiernan, Belle 
ville, N. J., to Oltmer Iron Works, Jerse) 
City, N. J. 

250 tons, mineral industries building, Pen: 
State College, Penn State, Pa., to Bethlehen 
Fabricators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 

250 tons, structure at Hanford, Wash., 
Pacifig Car & Foundry Co., Seattle. 

205 tons, telephone exchange, Englewood, 
J., to Weatherly Steel Co., New York. 
195 tons, two projects, to Grand Iron Works 
New York; 110 tons for a 1l-story building 
at Byre and Rambouts Aves., New Yor! 
and 8&5 tons, library, Iona College, New R: 

chelle, N. Y. 

180 tons, building, Hamden, Conn., throug! 
Caproni & Associates, New Haven, Conn. 
Belmont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


\ 
\ 


170 tons, construction, Standard Oil Co. 
New Jersey, Newark, to B, Katehen, that 
city. 

150 tons, signal towers, Board of Transports 
tion, Bronx, New York, through Gardne 
Construction Co., to Schacht Steel Construc 
tion Inc., that city. 

120 tons, building, Hertz Drive-Ur-Self Statior 
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NEW BUSINESS 








ne., Chicago, to Wendnagel & Co., Chicago; 
‘agnar Benson Inc., Chicago, contractor. 
tons, towers for General Electric Co., to 
saacson Iron Works, Seattle. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 
tons, East Boston, Mass., express high- 
ay; first letting for 13,500 tons; bids 
bout June 15, 
0 tons, municipal terminal building, St. 
yeorge, Staten Island; bids asked. 
00 tons, neurological building, general hos- 
pital, Philadelphia; bids May 26. 
») tons, addition, Beekman Hospital, New 
York; Vermilya-Brown, engineer, receiving 
bids. 
1500 tons, Vine St. bridge, Philadelphia; Con- 
ijuit & Foundation Co., that city, low on 
general contract. 


1200 tons, Du Pont fiber plant, South Caro- 
lina; bids closed. 

1000 tons, gas plant, Long Island City; bids 
isked through United Engineers & Construc- 
tors Inc., Philadelphia, May 17. 

400 tons, Pennsylvania state bridge, Delaware 
county; F. A, Canuso, Philadelphia, awarded 
general contract. 

s00 tons, Public School No. 111, Long Island 
City, Psati & Fuhrman Inc., New York, low 
on general contract. 

730 tons, plant addition, Asten Hill Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. 

450 tons, North County Hospital, Glen Cove, 
Long Island; bids closed. 

{0 tons, state bridge, Clifton, N. J.; bids 
May 20. 

100 tons, Pennsylvania railroad bridge, Plains- 
boro, N. Y.; bids May 6. 

100 tons, Alaska Railroad structures, Fair- 
banks, Alaska; bids in to general contrac 
tors; awards soon; delivery 1949. 

i) tons, Pennsylvania railroad; bids closed. 

328 tons, state bridge, Middlesex county, New 
Jersey, pending. 

300 tons, school, Linden, N. J.; Deleson Steel 
Co., Englewood, N. J., low bidder. 

300 tons, state hospital, Middletown, Conn. 

225 tons, Hillside Hospital, Queens, New York; 
George A. Fuller & Co., engineers. 

215 tons, hangars, southwest airport, Phila- 
delphia; Charles Rohleder, that city, awarded 
general contract, 

200 tons, including 50 tons reinforcing, Wash- 
ington state bridge, Cowlitz county; general 
contract to Hawkins & Armstrong, Seattle, 
low $254,279. 

200 tons, state hospital, Danville, Pa.; bids 
May 4. 

200 tons, Memorial Hospital, Cape May, N. Y.; 
bids May 17. 

195 tons, state bridge, Crawford county, Penn- 
sylvania; bids May 21. 

190 tons, recitation hall and laboratory, Mer- 
cerburg, Pa., academy; bids closed. 

150 tons, including 40 tons reinforcing, Wash- 
ington state truss span, Cowlitz county; 
bids to Olympia, May 21. 

140 tons, plant addition, General Electric Co., 
Philadelphia; bids asked through Turner 
Construction Co. 

100 tons, state bridge work, York county, 
Pennsylvania; bids closed May 7. 

100 tons, state bridge, Braintree, Mass.; bids 
in. 

100 tons, school, Lexington, Mo. 

100 tons, Presbyterian church, Chestnut Hill, 
Pa.; bids May 4, 


REINFORCING BARS ... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 

1275 tons, building, Research Institute, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, to Ceco Steel 
Products Corp., Cicero, Ill.; J. W. Snyder 
Co., Chicago, contractor. 

350 tons, Goldblatt Memorial Hospital, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, to Ceco Steel 
Products Corp., Cicero, Ill.; J. W. Snyder 
Co., Chicago, contractor. 

10 tons, Bald Hill dam, N. Dak., for U. S. 
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Nested dump truck bodies 
Gerrard Steel Strapped for 
island of Madeira. Savings by 
nesting and elimination of 
wood crates — nearly $25.00. 


“THE NEW 
TWIST” 


' is a simple, easy operation to ten- 
A sion, tle and cut Gerrard Steel 
Strapping with any Gerrard machine. 
Employees do not have to bother with 
seals or crimping. And because Ger- 
rard Strapping is round and smooth, it 
is easy and safe to handle, does not cut 
the hands. The speed of Gerrard bind- 
ing procedures saves time on every 
job. Low cost per lineal foot keeps ma- 
terial costs down. 

Gerrard's exclusive twist is, in effect, 
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...saves time, 





i ! 
material, money! 
a sturdy steel knot which holds your 
shipment firm and secure until it 
reaches its destination. A wide range 
of sizes permits the use of Gerrard 
Steel Strapping for light parcel post 
packages or carload shipments of steel 
pipe, plate, drums, machinery, and 
on all types of palletizing. 

Gerrard engineers will gladly con- 
sult with you without charge about 
your packaging problems. Write for a 
free copy of Blue Book of Packaging. 





Gerrard Steel Strapping Company 


(Formerly The Gerrard Company, Inc.) 
4709 South Richmond Street, Chicago 
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Rust-Oleum rust preventive gives 

‘ lasting protection to metal roofs, 
stacks, tanks, structural steel, equip- 

ment, machinery, boilers, etc. It seals 

metal with a tough, enduring coating 

that defies rain, snow, dampness, 


brine, salt air, etc. Maintenance costs 
are cut because Rust-Oleum lasts longer, goes on quicker, 
and requires no extensive surface preparation. 
Rust-Oleum can be applied directly over rusted metal. 
It penetrates the rust and incorporates it into the protective 
film. No sandblasting, flame cleaning, or chemical dissolvers 









GET THE 
FACTS= 
@ 


recommended uses. 


are necessary. Just wire brush away scale and apply. 
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1 RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2471 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
Please send free copy of new Rust-Oleum Catalog with 
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FOR THE UTMOST IN 
RUST PREVENTION 


“IT’S BEAUTIFUL, YES— 
BUT WILL IT RUST?” 


Fabricators are learning that 
Hot-Dip Galvanizing gives 
added value, better appear- 
ance, and greater service to 
their metal products. 


The Hot-Dip Method of 
bonding protective zinc to 
metal, as consistently fol- 
lowed by the members of 
the American Hot Dip Gal- 
vanizers Association, posi- 
tively seals in metal and 
seals out rust and corrosion. 

Each member of this Asso- 
ciation, pledged to follow 
the highest standards in the 
Hot-Dip Galvanizing indus- 
try, has at his disposal the 
accumulated experience of 
the entire membership, the 
newest in equipment, and 
assures you the highest 
quality in workmanship and 
materials. 

Write the Secretary, 
American Hot Dip Galvan- 
izers Association, Inc., First 
National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Penna., for 
membership roster. 


GALVANIZING 
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Engineer, to Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Al Johnson Construction Co., 
Minneapolis, contractor. 


250 tons, manufacturing building, American 
Foundsy Co., Indianapolis, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

250 tons, Port of Tacoma cold storage addi- 
tion, to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc., 
Seattle. 


120 tons, building, American Medical Associa- 
tion, Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago; W. E. O'Neil Construction 
Co., Chicago, contractor. 

110 tons, athletic stadium, Fort Lewis, Wash., 
to Bethlehem-Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Seattle. 

100 tons, addition to Edison school, Gary, Ind., 
to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.; Joseph J. 
Duffy Co., Chicago, contractor, 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

13,200 tons, Soap Lake siphon, Columbia Basin 
project, Wash. sch. 1, also 3000 tons, plate 
steel liner; sch. two, 5900 tons, reinforcing 
bars, and 12,700 tons, plate steel pipe; bids 
about June 1, chief engineer, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Denver. 

3000 tons, houses, Woodside, Long Island, for 
New York City Municipal Housing Authority; 
bids to be opened shortly. 

1050 tons, canal and headworks, Columbia Ba- 
sin project, near Stratford, Wash.; bids late 
May to chief engineer, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Denver. 

693'4 tons, ®% to % inch rounds, for McNary 
dam; Tacoma Steel & Equipment Co., 
Tacoma, low to U. S. Engineer, Portland, 
$71,139. 

500 tons, paper storage building, R. R, Don- 
nelley & Sons Co., Chicago. 

335 tons, earth dam, Heart river, Dickinson, 
N. Dak., Missouri Basin project; bids to 
chief engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, Den- 
ver. 

328 tons, state bridge, Union county, New 
Jersey, bids June 1. 

284 tons, apartment building, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago; bids May 12. 


250 tons, manufacturing building, Goodman 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; bids May 12. 
200 tons, additions to two school buildings, 


Gary, Ind.; bids June 1. 


119 tons, new telephone exchange, Middle 
States Telephone Co. of Illinois; bids April 
27. 

103 tons, laboratory building, Glidden Co., 
Chicago; bids May 1. 

100 tons, library building, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa; bids May 20. 

Unstated, three concrete state bridges, 
Klamath county, Oregon; bids to State 
Highway, Portland, May 25. 


Unstated, three highway passes, Powell, Deer 
Lodge and Phillips counties, Montana; bids 
to State Highway, Helena, June 15-16. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PLACED 
1000 tons, oil tanks, Pennsylvania railroad, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


375 tons, fabricated pipe, Consolidated Edison 
Co., New York, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Reading Co., fifteen 1000-horsepower diesel- 
electric switch engines, to Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 
Norfolk & Western, 100 seventy-ton covered 
hopper cars, to Greenville Steel Car Co., 
Greenville, Pa. 


Wabash, 6 sleeping cars, to American Car & 
Foundry Co,, New York; to be constructed 
at the St. Charles, Mo., plant. 


RAILS PLACED 


37,500 gross tons for Alaska Railroad, to 


Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 





NEW BUSINESS ee 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


ARKANSAS 


ROSE CITY, ARK.—Arkansas Power & Light 
Co. plans an extension to its Cecil Lynch 
steam generating plant at a cost of $6,800,- 
000. 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA, CALIF.—Boyle Mfg. Division, 
1849 Oak St., U. S. Steel Products Co., wil) 
construct a $123,000 lithographing unit ad- 
jacent to its present plant. 

BERKELEY, CALIF.—U. 8. Atomic Energy 
Commission will finance construction of the 
$9 million atom smashing cyclotron at the 
Radiation Laboratory of the University of 
California. 

BUTTE COUNTY, CALIF.—Pacific Gas @ 
Electric Co., 245 Market St., San Francisco, 
has awarded a $1 million contract to Mor- 
rison-Knudsen Co., Crocker First National 
Bank Blidg., San Francisco, for construction 
of a power house and related structures for 
Crestal Powerplant on south bank of 
Feather River in Butte County. 

EMERYVILLE, CALIF.—General Cable Corp., 
6221 Hollis St., will build a $60,000 ware- 
house, 

OAKLAND, CAL, — Central Machine Works, 
809 50th Ave., plans a $500,000 project to 
include a machine shop, plant addition, office 
building, engineering laboratory and fabri- 
cating plant. 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—Dallman Supply Co., 
San Francisco, wholesaler of plumbing sup- 
plies, will build a $150,000 branch plant at 
E, 12th St. and 22nd Ave. 


DELAWARE 


HENRY CLAY, DEL. —E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. Inc., Tenth and Orange Sts., 
Wilmington, has awarded a $100,000 con- 
tract to J. A. Bader & Co. Inc., 923 Market 
St., Wilmington, for construction of an 
ammonia semi-works building. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—B. F. Shaw Co., Sec- 
ond and Lombard Sts., has awarded an 
$80,000 contract to Rupert Construction 
Co., 3400 Lancaster Ave., for erection of an 
annealing furnace and foundations, a 5-ton 
crane and runway. 


FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Fruit Growers Ex- 
press Corp., Lynch Bldg., will build a 1- 
story car repair facility on W. Fifth St 
Cost will be $82,277. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—F. H. Ross Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
has awarded a $172,000 contract to Herrman 
Construction Co., 554 Luckie St, NW, for 
erection of a $172,000 warehouse and office 
on Memorial Dr. 

ATLANTA—Georgia Power Co. plans to build 
an electric power plant costing $10,886,000. 
Facility will have a 100,000 kw capacity. 

CORNELIA, GA.—Chicopee Mfg. Corp. of 
Georgia, will build an $83,000 manufactur- 
ing plant addition. 

NEWNAN, GA.—Richardson Co., c/o A. W 
Krieg, architect, Box 82, Riverside, Ill., will 
build a $200,000 battery manufacturing 
plant. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 122 
S. Michigan Ave., has awarded a $3,500,000 
contract to Koppers Co, Inc., Koppers Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, for construction of a battery of 
51 byproduct, underjet-type coke ovens. 

ROCKFOND, ILL.—Patten Tractor & Equip- 
ment Co., 3411 Minnesota Dr., will build 4 
$150,000 plant for sales and service of in- 
dustrial and farm tractors on U. S. Route 51. 


INDIANA 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—Mid West Steel 


STEEL 


























HOW CAN WE 





INCREASE PRODUCTION ? 


HOW CAN WE 
LOWER COSTS? 





oe . a HIGH SPEED 
HOW CAN WE ESTABLISH | ™ FRICTION SAWS 


LABOR HARMONY ? 





HOW CAN WE TAKE KINKS 
OUT OF PRODUCTION? 













24” 100-Ib. | Beam 15" 55 Meg gx 34.3-Ib 9 Seconds 


28 Seconds Channel H Beam 100-Ib A.R.A. 
15 Seconds, 10 Seconds Rail 
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. a Ld 
a HOW CAN WE MEET Friction sawing is one of few mechanical proc- 


= OUR SPECIAL PROBLEM? esses which employ the heat of friction in a useful 


manner. It concentrates heat on the material to 
be severed at a rate which is faster than it can 
os absorb heat. The immediate temperature rise of 
1- — the contact surface is so great that its strength is 


' reduced considerably lower than that of the colder 

ANSWERED blade rim. This heated surface is readily removed 

@e@ee | by the blade and permits complete severing of 

| the material rapidly with no loss of metal from 
the blade. 

Because of its versatile ability to cut many varied 


BY THE LARGEST | structural shapes, as well as solid or hollow bars 
STAFF OF ENGINEERS ' in any sequence, without change of blade or set- 


up, one machine can handle o volume of cutting 


IN THE COUNTRY IN _ that would otherwise require several separate 
| shears or slow speed saws. 
THIS NEW BROCHURE P 














Consult Kling engineers regarding your metal cut- 
| ting problems. State size of material to be cut. 

- | Bulletin No. 9200 giving full particulars and sug- 
SENT UPON REQUEST WRITTEN ON YOUR LETTERHEAD ' gestions as to the type and size of saw will be 
| mailed promptly. No obligation. 


. | K L | N G B RO S.. Engineering Works 


.. Punches; Bar, Angle and Rotary Shears; Combination Shear, Punch 
| and Copers; Plate and Angle Bending Rolls; Heavy Duty Grinders 


13285 NORTH KOSTNER AVE, CWICAGO 51, ILLINGIS, U. S. A. 
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NEW BUSINESS 








Co. will rebuild a plant at a cost of $150, - 
ton) 


EVANSVILLE, IND. Bernadin Bottle Cap 


Co 329 NW Fourth St., has awarded a 
$158,000 contract to Tri-State Construction 
Co 1525 Shanklin Ave., for erection of a 


factory and office at 1010 Mt. Auburn Rd. 

FT. WAYNE, IND.—International Harvester 
Co Hugo A. Weissbrodt, works manager, 
220 E. Jefferson St., has awarded a contract 
to Indiana Engineering & Construction Co., 
303 Ft. Wayne Bank Bidg., for erection of 
a 2-story, heat treat building addition. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Western Elcteric Co 195 
3roadway, New York, has purchased a 130- 
acre industrial site for construction of a 
manufacturing plant. 

LAWRENCEBURG, IND Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Co., J. G. Mooney, executive vice 
president, 220 W. Colfax Ave., South Bend, 
plans to build a $20 million steam gener- 
ating plant along the Ohio river near here. 

KENTUCKY 

HARLAN, KY Twin Mountain Coal Co., c/o 
Jack Langley, will build a tipple, head 
house, coal chute and other facilities at a 
cost of $75,000, 

HAZARD, KY.—North Star Coal Co., ¢/o 
I. H. Buchanan Jr., will spend $100,000 for 
construction of a tipple and other facilities. 

JENKINS, KY Consolidation Coal Co. has 
leased mines from Elkhorn Collieries Co., 
Farraday, and will launch a $300,000 im- 
provement program, to include a new tipple 
and construction of a short extension of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad to reach 
undeveloped coal properties 

LOUISVILLE, KY Schmutz Mfg. Co., c/o 
contractor, has awarded a $75,000 contract 
to F. W. Owens Co., 119 N. Fifth St., for 
construction of a factory addition 


LOUISIANA 


OPELOUSAS, LA.—Humble Oil & Refinery 
Co. has purchased land south of here and 
las plans in progress for construction of a 


$5 million oil refinery and stripping plant. 


MISSISSIPPI 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. Mississippi Power 
Co. has awarded a §2 million contract to 
Hyde Construction Co. for the third unit at 
Plant Eaton on east bank of Leaf River 
between Highway 11 and River Rd. 


MISSOURI 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO.—North Kansas 
City Development Co., Abe N. Adelson, 
president, Commercial Bldg., has awarded a 
$3 million contract to Del Webb Construc- 
tion Co., 25th and Ozark Sts., for erection 
of an industrial project for manufacturing 
and warehouse use. Program calls for six 
buildings between 14th and 18th Sts. 

NEW JERSEY 

ELIZABETHPORT, N. J.—Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, A. M. Zabriskie, chief engineer, 
Jersey City Terminal, Jersey City, will spend 
$387,000 to convert two buildings, one into a 
diesel electric locomotive repair shop and the 
other into an engine traction motor repair 
shop. 

WOODRIDGE, N. J.—Shell Oil Co., 50 W. 50th 
St., New York, will build an oil refinery and 
laboratory on 400 acres here and on 200 
acres in Carteret. 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO—-Buffalo Structural Steel Corp., 166 
Dart St., plans a $500,000 plant expansion. 


UPTON, N. Y.—U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 


mission will finance construction of th: §3 
million synchrotron or high energy elec ro. 
nuclear machine to be built at Brookhe ven 
National Laboratory. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Crawford Sprinkler ©o. 
has awarded a contract to Norman A, Smyth 
Co. for construction of a plant to st 
$200,000, including the building and equip. 
ment. 

RAEFORD, N. C.—American Wringer o,, 
Woonsocket, R. I., will build a $150.000 
plant here. 


OHIO 


CAMPBELL, O.—Cold Metal Products Co,, 
2131 Wilson Ave., W. B. Lockwood, presi- 
dent, will construct a 1-story, 300 x 80 ft 
building here, Facility will include crane 
runways. 

CLEVELAND—Nottingham Steel Co., W. 45th 
St. and Division Ave., plans to build a 
$70,000 plant addition. Harry W. Aultman, 
Uniontown, Pa., is the architect. 

CLEVELAND—Harshaw Chemical Co., 1945 E. 
97th St., E. J. Harshaw, president, is build- 
ing a $73,000 factory addition. Facility will 
be a 3-story structure. 

CLEVELAND—Murray Mfg. Co., 1115 E, 
152nd St., toy manufacturer, will construct 
a 1-story top floor addition to its plant, 

NILES, O.—Niles Fire Brick Co., 165 E, Park 
Ave., now constructing a 1-story factory 
addition to be used for a tunnel kiln and 
dryer buildings, announces that two new 
processing buildings will be erected within 
a few months. 

YOUNGSTOWN-—Magnethermie Corp. has been 
formed by John A, Logan, 84 Melrose Ave., 
and others to design, manufacture and deal 
in electrical and mechanical equipment. 





PRICES OF 


(Concluded from Page 133) 
Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk, &.7c per Ib 
of briquet, c.l. packaged 9.5c, ton lot 10.3c. 


less ton 11.2c; Central, add 0.25c for c.l. and 
0.6¢c for Le.l.; Western, add 0.Sc for c.l. and 
2.5¢ for lLec.l. Freight allowed. Add 0.25c for 
notching. § 


l 
pot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Eastern Zone, contract, 
c.l. bulk §8.75¢ per lb of briquet, c.l. packed 
4.55c, ton lot 10.35c, less ton 11.25c; Central, 
add 0.25¢ for c.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, 
add 0.S8e for c.l. and 2.5c for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. Add 0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing approx. 
5 Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Si). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk 5.1c per Ib 
of briquet, c.l. packed 5.25c, ton lot 6.7c, less 
ton 7.6c. (Small size—weighing approx. 21 
ib and containing exactly 1 Ib of Si). Eastern 
Zone, carload, bulk 5.25c c.l. packed 6.05c, 
ton lots 6.85c, less ton 7.75c; Central, add 
0.25¢ for c.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, add 
0.45¢e for c.l. and 0.9¢c for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed Add 0.25c for notching, small size 
only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 17.50c per Ib of al- 
loy, carload packed 19.0c, ton lot 19.8c, less 
ton 20.8c; Central, add 0.5c¢ for c.l. and 0.85c 
for l.c.l.: Western, add 2.55c for c.l. and 2.6c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calecium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Eastern Zone, contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 16.25c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 16.45c, ton lot 19.35c, less ton 20.85c; 
Central, add 0.5c for c.l. and 0.75c¢ for l.c.1.; 
Western, add 2.55c¢ for c.l. and 2.90c for l.c.1. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open Hearth Grade (Va 50- 
55%, Si 8% max., C 3% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of 
contained Va; Central, add 2c for c.l. and 3c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 6c for c.l. and 9c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 10c. Special 
Grade (Va 50-55%, Si 4% max., C 1% max.), 
$3. High Speed Grade (Va 50-55%, Si 1.50% 
max., C .20% max.), $3.10. 
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Vanadium Oxide: All Zones, contract, less car- 
load lots, $1.20 per lb of contained V,0O;. 
Spot, add 5c. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No, 1, 93c; No. 
6, 63c; No. 79, 45c; all fob Bridgeville, Pa., 
usual freight allowance. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium: (Ti 20-25%, Al 3% max., Si 
4% max., C 0.10% max.). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.35 per lb of con- 
tained Ti, less ton $1.40. (Ti 40-45%, Al 7% 
max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). Ton lot 
$1.23, less ton $1.25; Central, add 4c for 20- 
25% Ti grade, and 2.1c for 40-45% grade; 
Western, add 13.5c for 20-25% Ti grade, and 
7.2c for 40-45% grade. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 5c. 

Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (15-20%). Con- 
tract basis, per net ton, fob Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to destination east of 
Mississippi river and north of Baltimore and 
St. Louis, 6.8% C, $142.50; 3-5% C, $157.50. 

TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 

Ferrotungsten: (W 70-80%). Eastern Zone, 
contract, 10,000 Ib W or more, $2.25 per lb of 
contained W; 200 lb W to 10,000 lb W, $2.35; 
less than 2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 
Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Eastern 
Zone, contract or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 
per lb of contained W; less than 1000 lb W, 
$3. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, c.l., lump, bulk 6c per Ib of 
alloy, c.l. packed 6.75c, ton lot 7.5c, less ton 
8.35¢c; Central, add 0.25c for c.l. and 1.1c for 
l.e.l.; Western, add 0.6c for c.i. and 3.95c for 
l.e.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, carload, lump, packed 18.4c 
per lb of alloy, ton lot 19.15c, less ton 20.40c; 
Central, add 0.6c for c.l, and 1.05¢ for l.c.1.; 
Western add 3.05c for c.l. and 4c for l.ec.l. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Eastern 
Zone contract, 100 Ib or more. 1” x D, $1.20 
per lb of alloy, freight allowed. Less than 


LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


100 Ib $1.30; Central, add 0.75c; Western 
add 2.9¢c, freight allowed. Spot, add 5c, 
Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $6.25 per 
Ib contained B, fob Philo, O., freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 

Bortam (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per 1b; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 

Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, Sc per lb, fob Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as _ high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max., 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Eastern Zone, 
contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $2.50 per lb of con- 
tained Cb, less ton $2.55; Central, add 1.65c; 
Western, add 6.45c. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 10c. 


CMSZ Mixes: No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, Si 
18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5—Cr 
50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Eastern Zone, carload, 
12 M x D, ecarload packed 17.25c per Ib of 
material, ton lot 18.00c, less ton 19.25c; Cen- 
tral, add 0.3c for c¢.l. and 1.1¢c for l.c.1.; 
Western, add 0.3c for c.l.. and 3.05¢ for lec. 
Freight allowed. 

Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%; Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%). East- 
ern Zone, carload, packed, 1” x D, 39c per Ib 
of alloy, ton lot 41c, less ton 43c; Central, add 
0.3c for ¢.l. and 1.1¢ for l.c.l.; Western, add 
0.3c for ¢.l. and 3.05¢ for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%. 
Fe 20% approx.). Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, packed, %” x 12 M, 15.0c per Ib of 
alloy, ton lot 15.75c, less ton 17.0c; Central, 
add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1¢ for l.c.l.; Western, 
add 0.3c for ¢c.l. and 3.05¢c for l.c.l. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 6.25c. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Packed, lump, carload 10c, ton lots 10.25¢c, 
smaller lots 10.75¢c per lb alloy; freight not 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 


Ferrophosphorus: _ (17-19% based on 18% P 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base) Gross tons per 
carload fob sellers’ works, with freight equa!- 
ized with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$5§.50, spot $62.25. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, contained 
Mo, fob Langeloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 
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